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BOOK L 

CUaifto exhorts hit son, a youn^ student at Athens, Ml to tefftl 

his Latin, though he was in a Greek University ; but to mtt the 
studies of both those l^ngusgeSy tkod also ieani to write botk is a 
philosopher and ati oiaior. 

Dbae Son MarodSi 

Chap. T. Though Rfter a year's study under Cra- 
tippus,* and that at such a place as Athens, yon 
ought to have abundantly fiirnished yourself with 
knowledge in the doctrines aiMl rules of philosophy ; 
having had the advantage of so eminent a master to 
supply you with learning, and a city that affords you 
such excellent examples ; yet I should think it con- 
veiiieiit for you (which is a method I took for my 
own improvement) always to mingle some Latin 
With your Greek, in the studies of eloquence, as 
well as philosophy, that you may be equally perfect 
in both those ways of writing, and make yourself 
inaster of either langua^fe: for the furtherance of 
which, I am apt to imagme, I have done no incon* 
' aiderable service to our countrymen; so that not 
only those who do not imderstand Greek, but even 
the learned themselves will confess, that by reading 
my works, they have mended their styles, and some- 
what improved their reason and judgments. — ^Where- 
fore I am willing that you should learn indeed of Cra- 
tippus, the greatest philosopher of the present agCi 

* The most noted Peripatetic fliilosoplier of that a^, and s 
familiar tcgqaintance of Cmn* 
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and learn of him too as long as you desire it ; and so 
long I think it is your di|ty to ctosire it, as you find 
yourself sufficiently benefited byr it : but withal, I 
would have you to read my writings, which very 

little differ from those of the Peripatetics ; for both 
we and they profess ourselves followers, not of So- 
crates only, but of Plato Ukewise. As for the mat- 
ters contained in them, use your own judgment with 
freedom and impartially, for I lay no manner, of 
restraint on you : your improvement in the Latin is 
what I chiefly desire, which I am confident must 
follow from a careM perusal of them. Nor let any 
one think that I am vain and pretending when I speak 
thus : for, allowing: to some others the precedence 
in philosophy, should I assume to myself what is the 
part of an orator, viz. to speak suitably, methodically, 
and handsomely on any subject, seeing 1 have spent 
my whole life in that study, I think it is no more 
thian what I might reasonably and fairly lay claim 
to* I caimot but very earnestly desire you, ttere- 
fore, my dear Cicero, to read roy books with care 
and diligence ; not my orations only, but these 
pieces also that concern philosophy, which are now 
of a bulk almost equal to them ; for though in the 
former there is more of the force and power of elo- 
quence, yet is the smooth and even style of the 
latter by no means to be neglected : and of all ttte 
Gredans, I find not one that has employed hie Ma 
in both these kinds, and been at once suceessliu in 
the language of the bar, and this other more gentle 
aiid easy style of philosophical discourses; unless 
Demetrius Phalereus may be reckoned for one, who 
is subtle enough in his disputes of philosophy, but, 
metliinks, in his oratory, wants that spirit and vehe- 
mence that is requisite : however, has so much of 
sweetness in him, that one might know he had hemk 
Theophrastus' scholar* Whether I have had aay 
better success in both tiiese wavB, must be left to 
the judgment of others to determine : I can only say 
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tlial I faflnre attempted them both* And it to my opia^ 
ion, that if ever Plato had undertaken to ^dead, he 
would have been a most copious and powerful ora- 
tor; and if Demosthenes had studied and discoursed 
of those things which he learned of Plato, he would 
have done it with a great deal of ornament and ma- 
jesty. The same I think true of Isocrates and Aris- 
totle ; each of whom, pleased with hie own way of 
writing, neglected to cultivate and improve tihe other» 

The reasons why he writes on this subject — The general use and im- 

Sortance oi it— W4iat sects of phiiosopliers iiave a right to lay 
owD any rales or precepts concenuiig it. 

IL But having resolved to write something at pre- 
sent, and a great many others hereafter, to you, I 
thought I could begin on no better argument than 
that which is fittest for your a/?e, and most becom- 
ing my authority as a father ; for, of all those useful 
ai^ important subjects, which philosophers have hBSh^ 
died so largely and accurately, the precepts tfa^have 
delivered about Offices or Duties seem of the fergest 
extent and comprehension ; for they take in every 
part of our lives, so that whatever we go about, whe- 
ther of public or private affairs, whether at home or 
abroad, whether considered barely by ourselves, or 
as we staod in relation to other people, we lie con- 
stantly under an obligation to some duties : and as 
aU the virtue and credit of our lives proceed from 
ihe due disdiarge this, so all the oaseness and 
turpitude of them result from the non-observanee of 
the same. Now, though this be a subject which all 
philosophers have employed themselves about, (for, 
who ever dared to assume that name without laying 
down some instructions about dutvl) vet have some 
sects of them given such accounts of man's happi- 
ness and misery, as destroy Hoe very being of virtue 
and honesty: jfor he that makes any thii^ his ehtefest 
good, wherem justice or virtue does not bear a party 
and sets up profit, not honesty, for Obe measure of 
Ms happiness ^ as long aa he acts in conformity witti 
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his own principles, and is not overruled by the mere 
dictates of reason and humanity, can never do the 
offices of friendship, justice, or liberality : nor can 
he ever be a man of courage, who thiYiks that pain 
is the greatest evil ; or he of temperance, who ima* 
gines pleaswre to be the sovereign good. Which 
things are all so obvious and plain, that one would 
think they could never stand in need of a dispute : 
however, I have largely discoursed on them in ano- 
ther work.* These s^^cts, therefore, unless they are 
resolved to be inconsistent with themselves, ought 
wholly to abstain from speaking any tbiiu^ about 
duties ; nor indeed can any constant, unalterable, 
ratimial rules of them at all be given, unless it be 
those who go on this principle, — ^that it is vhi;ue 
alone, or at least that chiefly, which ouglit tp be 
desired for its own sake. So that only the Stoics, 
Academics, and Peripatetics, have a right to lay 
down any rules on this snbject ; for as to the opinion 
of Aristo, Pyrrho, and HeriUus, that has been ex- 
ploded a good while ago ; who might have claimed 
a privilege to treat about duties, as well as the 
former three, had they but left the possibility of 
choosing, and allowed at least so much difference 
between things, as to put ns into a capacity of finding 
out our duty, and distinerihshing it from that w^hich 
is not so. T shall follow therefore at this time, and 
on this subject more especially, the Stoics ; not as 
a bare translator of them, but, according to my usual 
custom, shall take out of their stores so much, and 
after such a manner, as in my own judgment I shall 
think most convenient. Seeing then the whole of 
our following discourse is designed to be about Of- 
fices or Duties, I think it will be necessary for mo, 
in the first place, to determine and fix the significa- 
tion of the word " Office," which I cannot but wonder 
to find omitted by Panaetius : for every clear and 
rational discourse on any subject ought first to begin 
* la hii Matiia On the Bud of Oood and Bvil. 
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an expUeatioti of that Butjeet, so fint we mgr 
/hara a diatiact conceptian of what we axe afterwwA 

, to discourse about. 

The whole subject consists of two part?^, oHinary and perfect duties ; 
and what they are — Xiie geaexai metiiodlie designs to take in tlie 
whole work. 

in. The whole subject of duties then, in its crreatest 
latitude, comprehends under it these two parts; the 
first is taken up in explaimng what is good, and wbet 
our greatest good ; the second in cca^n dixecttons 
and precepts, according to which on all occasions 
it is our duty to govern our lives and actions. To 
the first part belong such questions as these, whether 
all duties are perfect or not ! and, whether one can 
be greater or less than another ^ w itli several others 
to the same purpose. Not but tiiat the duties of this 
second part, the rules and precepts of which are laid 
dowut have some tendency and relation to our chief- 
eat good ; but only it does not so plaiofy appear, be- 
cause they seem to concern more immediately the 
government of our lives and regulation of our maop 
ners ; and these are they which I design to explain 
in the following treatise. There is also another dis- 
tribution of duties, some of them being called middle 
or ordinary, and others perfect or complete. To the 
latter, I think, we may give the name of right or 
straight. By that which we have called right or 
straight, is meant a virtue that is wholly complete 
in all its parts, without anv manner of fiaw or imper« 
fection; and % that which we have called ordiimry, 
such a one as a fair and reasonable account may be 
given for the doing of it. Now these fair and rea- 
sonable accounts are all to be drawn from several 
heads, which are by Panaetius reduced to three, and 
may be called general heads of deliberating or doubt* 
ing concerning any action, whether it should or 
Should not be done. The first iS| when it is con- 
mflted or dotihted, whether the acti<m that is under 
CQQsidefal&on be honest or dishonest; in wfaieli 
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inqfuiry men are often divided between several opin* 
ions. The second is, when it is inquired and cou'* 
suited, whether the action that is under deliberation 
will supply us with the pleasures and conveniences 
of life, furnish us with plenty of outward things, ^eh 
as riches, honours, power, &c., which may put us 
into a capacity of doing good to ourselves, and to all 
those for whom wo are more nearly concerned ; all 
which inquiry comes under the general head of profit. 
The third ground or reason of doubting is, when that 
thing which seems to be profitable for us comes into 
competition with that which is honest ; for then our 
interest drawing us one way, and honesty pulling ub 
back another, the wavering mind is, as it were, torn • 
in sunder between the two, and is racked with doubts 
ing and anxious thoughts. There is no greater fault 
in any division, than not to take in all the several 
parts of the matter to be divided; and yet two are 
omitted in the now-mentioned one of Paaaetius : for 
men not only consult and deliberate whether such 
an action 1)6 honest or dishonest ; but also of two 
honests that are both proposed to them, which is the 
most so ; and in like manner of two profitables, which 
i» the most profitable. From whence it appears, that 
what lie thought was contained in three, oujjht rather 
to be divided into five heads. We must then, in the* 
first place, discourse aboMt honesty, and this we shall 
do under these two inquiries : whether the thing pro-- 
posed be honest or dishonest i and, of two that are 
honest, which is the most so? which will make up* 
tiie subje^ct of our first book. We shall treat in our 
second of profit or interest under the same heads^ 
And lastly, in our third we shall endeavour to show^ 
when a seeming advantage and honesty come intc^ 
competition, how a good man should deternune hh^ 
judgment. 
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Hie aseelleiiee of the nmlQie of man— How the sorerml virtues m 
agreeable to its dictate*, and reaull firom tliaiii— Wberain bonealy 
in general constats* 

rV. The first thinar to be taken notice of is this, 
that every creature doth by nature endeavour to pre- 
serve its own self, its life and body ; and to shun and 
avoid those things which appear prejudicial and hurt- 
ful to it ; but to seek and procure whatever is neces- 
sary for the support of its being, and advancement 
of its happiness, such as food, shelter, and the like* 
There is likewise common to all sorts of animals a 
desire for the continuance and propagation of their 
several species ; together with a love and concern 
for their young ones. Now there is this special dif- 
ference between men and brutes ; that the latter are 
governed by nothing but their senses, never lonk any 
farther than just to what strikes and effects tiicm at 
present, and have a very httl(\ or hardly any conceiiif 
for what is past or to come ; but the former are crea« 
tures endowed with reason^ which gives them a power 
to carry their thoughts to the consequences of thingSg 
to discover causes before they have yet produced their 
effects ; to see the whole progress, and even the first 
seeds, as it were, and appearances of them ; to com- 
pare like occurrences with hke, and by joining what 
IS past and what is to come together, to make a just 
estimate of tiie one from the other, whereby they 
are able at once to take a view of tlicir whole lives, 
and accordingly to make provision for the necessities 
of them. And the same force of reason makes all men 
by nature to love one another, and desire an inter* 
course of words and actions* It begets in them, hke* 
wise, a somewhat extraordinary love and affbction 
for their own children ; and strongly inclines them to 
frequent public meetings, and keep up societies one 
amongst another. For the same reason also they 
are very industrious to provide for the necessaries 
and conveniences of life ; and that not only for tin m- 
selves in particular, but for their wivesi their ohildreUf 
Cic, Vol. IIL— B 
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and others whom they have a kindness for, and aro 
obUged to take care of ; which concern is very pro- 
per to rouse up the spirits, and make them more 
vigorous and active in business. But of all the pro- 
perties and inclinations of men, there is none more 
Btttaval and peculiar to them tlmn an eaJmest desire 
and search after tnzlh* Jiemse it is that our minds 
axe no sooner free from the thoughts and engage* 
ments of necessary business^, but we presently long 
to be either seeing, or hearing, or learning of some- 
thing ; and esteem the knowledge of things secret 
and wonderful as a necessary ingredient of a happy 
life. Whence it appears that nothing is more agree- 
able ud smted to the natore and minds of men than 
mdisgidsed openness, truth, and sincerity. Next to 
this love and aflfiection for truth, there foBows in the 
soul an impatient desire and inclination to pre-emi- 
nence ; SO that whoever has the genuine nature of a 
man in him, will never endure to be subject to ano- 
ther, unless he be one that instructs or advises, or iis 
invested with a just and lawful authority for the 
benefit of the pubUc: whence there arises agreatness 
of 8#ul^ winch sets it above all the petty concerns 
and trifling enjoyments of fins present world. It is 
anofliert and &at too no mean prerocative of our 
TeasoiMMe nature, that man alone can discem afl the 
beauties of order and decezicy, and knows how to 

f;overn his words and actions in conformity to them, 
t is he alone that, of all the creatures, observes and 
is pleased With the beauty, gracefulness, and symme- 
try of parts in the objects of sense ; which nature 
and reason observmg in them, from thence take 
oocasion to apply the same also to those of the mind; 
and to condude that beauty, consistency, and regu- 
larity, should be much more kept, up in our words 
and actions ; and therefore command us, that nothing 
be done that is effeminate or unbecoming-; and that 
so strict a ^ard be kept over every thought and' 
a^tion^ as that no indecency be either conceived or 
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f^iacdised by ns. Fiom fbese incliQatioiis and in- 
fl(tmct8 of natnre arbes and residta that honesty we 

are seeking for; which, however little valued and 
esteemed it may be, is nevertheless virtuous and 
amiable in itself; and which we may justly say, 
though it were commended by no one, ia yet in its 
own nature truly commendable. 

Tbe admirable beauty of honesty— Four general heads from whieb 

all the aeveral duties arise. 

v. Thus, son Marcos, have I eiven yon a rough 
draught, and just the outHnes, as n were, of hcmesty ; 

which, could slie be seen in her full beauty with mor- 
tal eye, would make the whole world (as Plato has 
said) be in love with wisdom. Now whatever is 
contained under the notion of honesty arises from 
one of these four heads ; first, a sagacious inquiry 
and observation for the finding out of truth, which 
may be called by the gemM name of prudence: 
secondly, a care to maintain that society and mutual 
intercourse which is between them ; to render to 
every man what is his due ; and to stand to one's 
words III all promises and bargains ; which we call 
justice : thirdly, the greatness and unshaken resolu- 
tion of a truly brave and invincible mind, which ^oes 
by the name of magnanimity or fortitude : and lastly, 
* a keeping of our words and actions within the due 
limits of order and decency ; under which are com- 
prehended temperance and moderation. Now every 
one of these several heads, though they all have a 
mutual connexion and dependence on one another, 
has yet its peculiar class, as it were, and respective 
set of duties arising from it. From that, for exam- 
ple, which IS mentioned first, and under which pru- 
dence and wisdom are contained, arises the duty of 
seeking', contomplating, and finding out of truths 
whic^ IS the proper aid peculiar buisiness of those 
virtues : for it is then, and then alone, that we justly 
esteem a man prudent and wise, when we find that 
be ib able to see and discover the truth of things ; 
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aiid of ;in active, vigorous, and piercing mind, to 
give an account of the reasons of them ; so that it is 
truth that is the proper object uf both these virtues, 
and that about which lliey are only concerned. The 
other three hecids more peculiariy belong to the 
active life, and their basmese lies m procuring and 
keeping what ie ueefiil and necesBary ftnr the preser- 
vation of it; as in holding up mutual love and cot* 
fjrespondence among manflnd ; in an elevated great- 
ness and 8trciig-th of mind ; which appears, as in 
getting things profitable and pleasant for ourselves 
and dependents, so more especially in despising and 
beinjT above them. Then, as for the last, viz. order, 
muloxmity, moderation, and the like, it is plain they 
belong not only to codteaiiplataon, bat have also a 
respect to our outward actions ; since from keepisg 
of fliese within the boun& and limits of order and 
moderation, we are said to^^bserve what is virtuous 
and bccoiiiiug. 

Prudence or contemplation of truth, the first of the greneral Yirtues, 
is the nearest aUied to the nature of maor— Two cautions concern* 
ing it. 

YL Having thus exfdained how the whole nature 
and power, of honesty is deduced frcm:! some one of 
these four parts, we are now to discourse of them 
each in particidar. And, first, of Prudence, viiuch 
is wholly taken up in the knowledge of truth, and 
has the nearest affinity of any with the reasonable 
natnre of man. For how are we all of iis dravai and 
enticed with the desire of wisdom ! how noble and 
glorious a thing do we imagine it to excel in know- 
ledge ! and how mean and reproachful do we count 
it, on the other hand, to eUp, to be in error, to be 
i^orant, or to be imposed on I In gratifying this 
so natural and virtuous inclination in the nund of 
man, there are two grand faults to be carefully 
avoided : the lirbt is an over-great hastiness and 
rashness in giving up onr assent, presuming that we 
know things before we really do so. Whoever de- 
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mres (as I am sure all ought) to avoid this enror^ 
roust in all his inquiries allow himself time, and dili- 
gently consider the matter with himself^ before he 
proceeds to pass his judgment on it. The second 

fault is, that a great many men bestow abundance 
of study, and a world of pains, on very diflicult and 
obscure subjects ; and such as, perhaps, when they are 
found out, are of but very little, or no concernment. 
Would men but be careful to shun these two mis- 
takes, whatever stady or pains they might spend on 
virtuous, worthy, or profiteble SBl]gects, it would not 
without reason be highhr conuneiidted. Thus Oains 
Sidpicuis* was h^to&r« praised for his skm in 
astronomy: Sext. Pompeius,! since my memory, 
for his in geometry : many have been famous in the 
study of logic, and more in that of the civil laws : 
the more peculiar business of all which parts of 
learning is the finding out of truth. No man how* 
ever, should be so taken xsp in the search of truth, 
as thereby to neglect the more necessary duties of 
aettve life : for after all is done, it is action only that 
gives a true value and commendation to virtue. Not 
that we are able to be always employed without in- 
termission, but often retire from business to study ; 
beside that the mind, which is iu perpetual motion 
and agitations, of itself will supply us with study 
and tlunkmg, whether we set ourselves to it or not. 
In award, the general aim and design of our thought, 
and application of mind^ is either the attainment of 
such things as are honest, and tend to a virtubus and 
happy way of life, or else the improvement of our 
reason and understanding in wisdom and knowledge. 
And this may suffice for the first of our general 
heads of duty. 

The second general virtue, which consists in the rnainteiWACe <if 
human society— Two parts of it, justice and liberality. 

Vn. Of the other remaining three, that which 
Mosists in npholding society^ andkeeping up nmliial 

*C»8ii]fiieiiis€li]l«i. tVnde toToxnpey UtaOrtat, 

B3 
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love and good mtwe amoiigst mankind, seems of 

the largest and most diffusive extent. It compre- i 
hends under it these two parts : first, justice, which 
is much the most glorious aud spleudid of nil virtues, 
and alone entitles us to the name and appellation of 
good men ; and, secondly, beneficence, which may 
also be called either bounty or liberality. Now the 
first thing Ibat justice requires of us is this; that no 
one shomd do any hurt to another, ualess by way j 
of reasonable and just retribution for some injury 
received from him : and whatever belongs either to 
all in comniori, or particular persons as their own 
property, should not be altered, but made use of ac- 
cordingly. Now no man can say that he has any 
thing his own by a right of nature ; but either by an 
^andent iamM&orial seisure, as those who first 
yiMifePtfi imi^iittihit^ <Mmnftrifta • or, secondly, by COIt' 
quest, as ttiose who have got things by the right of 
the sword ; or else by some law, compact, agree- 
ment, or lot. It is by some of these means that the 
people inhabiting Arpinum and Tusculum came to 
have those lands, wliich are now called theirs ; and 
the same may he said as to private men's estates. 
However, siace at present, by some of these ways, 
each particular amn has ina persomd possessioissi 
out of that which hynature was common to all, it is | 
but just that each should hold what is now his own ; | 
which, if anyone endeavour to take away from him, | 
he directly breaks in on common justice, and violates ; 
the rirrhts of luiman society. " But seeing (as is ex- ' 
cellently said by Plato) we are not born for ourselves \ 
alone ; but timt our native country, our Mends and 
relations, have a just claim aod titie to some part 
of us and seeing whatsoever is created on earth 
was merely designed (as the stoics will have it) for 
the service of men ; and men themselves for the 
service, good, and assistance of one another ; we ( 
^ certainly in tliis should be followers of Nature, and 
* seooadher intentions; and by produdog all that lies 
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within the reach of our power for the general inte- 
rest, by mutually giving and receiving good timis, 
otur knowledge, industry, riches, or ouer meanSi 
raonld endeavour to keep up that love and society, 
that should be amongst men. Now the nrreat founda- 
tion of justice is faithfulness, which consists in being 
constantly firm to your word, and a conscientious 
performance of all compacts and bargains. The 
vice that is opposite to justice is injustice, of which 
there ^e two sorts : the first consists in the actual 
doin^ an injuxr to another ; the second, in tamely 
lookm^ on while he is injured, and not helping and 
defendimf him thoup^h we are able : for he that inju- 
riously falls on another, whether prompted by rage 
or other violent pussion, docs as it were leap at the 
throat of his companion ; and he that refuses to help 
him when injured, and to ward off the wrong if it 
lies in his power, is as phunly guilty of baseness 
and injustice, as though he had deserted his father, 
his fiimds, or his native country. Now that former 
nEjfaslice, which consists in the wilftil and actusd 
wronging another, has oftentiraes no other cause but 
fear ; when he, \\ ho designedly does a man an injury, 
is afraid lest himself should be forced to undergo 
one, if he does not secure himself by doing it before- 
hand. But, generally speakincr, the great source and 
fountain of aU such injustice is the satisfying some 
irr^[iilar and exorbitant appetite ; and in a more 
eqpeokd manner, the desure of ridies ; of which we 
sfaaU therefore say something in particular* 

Hie 4a«ire of siciies and honoun, a cauie of Injostica. 

Yin. Kirhos then are most commonly desired, 
either to supply us with the necessaries of life, or 
fiimish us with the pleasures and conveniences of it ; 
or else, as it often is observed to happen in persons 
of ^reat and aspiring minds, as a means of obtaining 
an interest in tne pubUc, and a power of obliging and 
gratifymg one's friends ; to which pinrpose was that 
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saying of the late Marcus Crassus, that whoever i 
designori to be u Icadini^ man in the commonwealth, ! 
ought never to thiak he bad estate enough, till he 
could mainta&i an army with its yearly revenue. 
Others take pleasure in splendour and magmficenucey 
in a handsome, noble, and plentiful way of living : 
all which things have begot an insatiable greediness 
after money, without which they can never be sup- 
ported and maintained. Not but tliat a moderate i 
desire of riches, and betterino: a man's estate, so I 
long as it abstains from oppressing of others, is 
allowable enough; but a very great care oi^gbt 
alwa>[s to be taken that we be not drawn to any 
injustice by it. There is another desire that makes 
men as apt to be forgetful of justice, as that after 
riches ; the thirst, I mean, of empire, glory, honours, 
&c. For that saying of Ennius, " There is no invio- 
lable faith or friendship in the matter of a kingdom 
though applied by him to that one case only, is yet 
fully as true in a great many others ; for wherever 
the subject of contention is such, as that only one 
party can meet with success, and the rest rrast fall 
short of what they desire ; things are usually carried 
to so great a height, as that it is very difficult not to 
break in on faith and friendship. This hath ap- 1 
peared but too manifestly of late, in that rash and 
most impudent attempt of Caesar's ; who has broken 
through all those ties and obligations, that either by 
gods or men could be laid on him, for the compassing 
and getting of that dominion to himself, which he 
had vainly proposed in his depraved imagination. 
But in this case, it is one . very great nnhappiness, 
that the thirst after honour, empire, power, &c. falls 
• most on men of the greatest souls and most exalted 
natures; wherefore the greater care ought to be 
taken that nothing of offence be committed in this 
kind. Now it makes a great difference in all acts ' 
of justice, whether they proceed from some violent 
passion, which is for the most part of short coa- 
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timiance, or are don^ with deaign and prerioiis de** 
Uberation : for those that are the effects of a soddea 
^ist of passion ought not to be esteemed of so hein- 
ous a nature, as those that proceed from premedi- 
tated malice. And this may suffice for the first sort 
of injustice, which consists ia the actual doing of 
wrongi and the causes of it. 

Injustice of onussioB, and the causes of it. 

IX. As for the second, which only consists in 
seeing another injured, and being wanting to our 
duty, by hot defending him ; the causes of that are 
wont to be several ; for some are afraid of offending 
others, or of bringing a trouble and charge on them- 
selves : others are negligent, idle, or mean-spirited: 
and a third sort there is, who are so taken up with 
their own concerns, that they have no time left to 
regard the oppressed^ whom yet it is their duty to 
save and protect. I am therefore of ppinioUf that 
Plato's consequence will haxSky hold good where, 
speakinpr about the philosophers, he says, "They 
arc wholly taken up in the seeking out of truth, and 
perfectly neglect and make light of those tiuugs 
which the rest of the world are so eager after, and 
so contend about ; and that therefore thcn^ are just." 
This, 1 say, I am alVaid is a bad consequence ; for 
though, it is true, they keep the first aoH of justice, 
inasmuch as they actually do no wrong ; yet they 
run perfectly counter to the other ; for being engaged 
in their learning and studies, they abandon their 
friends to be injured by others, whom injustice they 
ousrht to have protected and defended. So that it is 
believed they hardly ever trouble themselves so far, 
as at all to inteniieddle with the business of the 
pubUc, if it was not altogether, as it were, forced on 
them. But it were a great deal better would they 
do it voluntarily ; for an action, though honest, is 
not therefore tniy virtuous, unless it be done out 
of choice, and with a good will. There are others 
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yet, wlio out of a desire of improving their own 
estates, or else a morose and unsociable sort of 
temper, cry, they meddle with nobody's bosiness but 

their own, that so they may seem to be men of 
strict honesty, and to injure nobody; and they do 
indeed avoid the one sort of injustice, but directly 
run themselves into the other ; for they desert the 
common good and society of mankind, while they 
bestow neither study, psdns, nor money, towards tbs 
preservation of it. Thus have I laid down the two 
sorts of injusticoi and pointed out to you the caoses 
of each ; and have also endeavoured to explain the 
true nature and extent of justice; from all which 
account it will be easy to judge, unless we are ex- 
tremely fond of. our own ease, what those several 
duties are, which at several times are required of 
us. I say, unless we are fond of our own ease ; for 
the truth of it is, it is a troublesome thing to be con- 
cerned in the business of other people: however, 
old Chremes in Terence thinks That he ought to 
be concerned for the good of all men.'' But be that 
51S it will, forasmuch as the success of our own af- 
fairs, whether good or ill, more nearly concerns us, 
and makes us more sensible than that of another, 
which appears to us small, as a thinp: at a great dis- 
tance ; therefore we pass a quite different judgment 
on the one and the other. And, on this account, it 
is a very ^od rule that is given by some men, ^that 
we should never venture on any action, of which we 
doubt whether it is honest or dishonest for honesty 
quickly would show itself by its own native bright- 
ness ; and the doubting about it is a plain intimation 
that at least we suspected some injustice when we 
did it. 

Juftice is altmd by an alteration of circuin8taiices-*Iii what cases 

I promises are not binding, and a rigid adtierence to thewoids of a 
aw or bargain is an act of injustice. 

X. But here it is observable, that the limits of 
justice are not so fixed, but that they may be altered 
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by an alteration of circumstances ; so that wliat at 
one time appears to be the duty of an honest and 
good man, at another is altered and becomes the 
quite contrary ; to deliver m a trust, for example, 
or perform a promise, and ouer things relating to 
tnifli and faithfolness, are datiea wbich justice itself 
will allow us, in several cases, to neglect or omit : 
for respect must be had to those general rules we 
before laid down, as the ground and foundation of all 
justice: — first, that no injury be done to another; 
and, secondly, that we make it our earnest endeav- 
our to promote the good and interest of all mankind : 
so that our duty is not always the same, bat varionSf 
according to a variety of circumstances. There 
may be a contract or promise, for instance, the per- 
formance of which would bring very great damage, 
either to the person himself that made it, or the 
other party to whom it was made. Thus, had Nep- 
tune not granted what he promised to Theseus, The- 
seus had not suffered the loss of his son Hippolytiis : 
for, as the story goes, Neptune having granted him 
any three vrnhes, for the third he once in a very 
great passiiMi desired the death of his own son ; 1^ 
obtainmg of which he was afterward brought into 
the greatest afflictions. Such promises, therefore, 
are not to be kept, as will but bring a mischief on 
him they were made to ; no more are those which 
tend to the damage of the promiser himself, more 
than to tlie profit of him they were promised to. — 
Again, even justice iteelf requires us to perform a 
greater before a lesser duty : you promise, fin: ex» 
anq^e, a friend of yours, to assist him in a cause 
that he has depending, but your son grows danger-^ 
Dusty sick in the mean time : here it would be no 
breach of duty in you, if you should not make good 
what you promised to your friend ; and he himself 
rather would be much to blame, should he complain 
of being disappointed by you. Farther, it is plain to 

aay om^i sensot UnA such, sort of promises caa 
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never be biiulins" as are made by people overawed 
by fear, or o\ i n eached by dect il ; most of which 
are void by the pretor's edicts, and some of them 
even by the laws themselvea. Bat another great 
spring firom wliieh injuries arise, is some quirk or 
cavil, and an oversnbtle and mahcions inftetpretertion 
of the laws ; from whence that 8a]ning, ^ The height 
of justice is the height of roguery," is now become 
a daily and comuioii proverb aniuiig us. There aru 
frequent examples of this to be met with in our ])nb- 
lic transa( tioiis : as that of huii, for example, who, 
concluding a truce with the enemy for thirty days, , 
made contimial incursions into their territory by 
nigtit ; because, forsooth, the truce was net made 
for so many nights, bat on^ so many iays. Jvut 
such a crafty and pitiful tricK, if the story be true, ^ 
was tliat notable cumiiiig^ of Quintus Fabius Labeo, 
or whoever the man was. for I have it oiilv bv hear- 
say, who being by the s( ii;ite appointed arbitrator 
in a diflerence between those of Nola and Naples 
about their bounds ; when he came to the place that ' 
was appointed for the treaty, took aside the com- 
missioners of either party, and exhxnrted them pori^ 



demands, but rather to take up and content them- 
selves with less, than pretend to any more than 
what was honestly their due. Both parties did so 
accordnig to his desire, so that a good quantity of 
ground was left between them ; this be even goes | 
and adjudges to the Romans, leaving that to each 
party which th^ themselves had demanded. And 
is not this mw to deceive and cheat, rather than to , 
judge % In all cases, therefore^ such subtle kind of 
tricks should be diliiicntlv avoided. 

JuM'icj^U} ho kept towards at! men — Bomuis to be observed in punish- 
ing those th'it have injured us — Laws of war to be strictly observed. 

XI. There are certain duties also to be strictly ' 
observed^ even towards those that have injured us ; 

for we ought not to go beyond eertain boimdst in 



vately not to be too eager and 




edy in their 
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exacting revenge aad punishment of another : in 
which partidilair it mnff perhaps, be eitoi^h to make 
liim that has wfonged us repentof ib» vnong done ; 
BO fliat both he himself may aibstaui flrom tte Mke, 
and others may be discouraged from injuring us for 
the future. There are certain peculiar laws of war 
also, which are of all thinirs most strictly to be ob- 
served in the comnionwealth ; for there beino- two 
sorts of disputing in the world, the one by reason, 
and the other by open force ; and the former of these 
being that which is agreeable to Uie natture of man, 
and the latter to that of brates ; wben we cannot 
obtakt what is our light hf the one, we must of ne- 
eessi^faave recourse to the ottier. It is aBowAle, 
therefore, to undertake wars, but it must always be 
with desipi of obtaining a secure peace : and when 
we have got the better of our enemies, we should 
rest content with the victory alone, and show our-' 
selves merciful and kind to them afterward, unless * 
they are such as have been very cruel, and commit- 
ted inhmnan barbarities in the war. Thus our 
fexe&lhers took into their city the ^quians, Yol- 
acians, Saiaiies, and otiiers whom tiiey bad snbdned ; 
wfaefeas Carthage and Nmnantia ttiey entirely de- / 
stroyed. I could wish I might not add Corinth too ; / 
but t believe they had something in their eye when 
they did it, and more especially the situation of the 
place ; which, being so very convenient as it was, 
they were afraid lest it mijgrht be at one time or otlier 
an encouragement to revolt. In my opinion it is 
always onr duty to do what we can for a fair and 
safe peace ; in whieh thing, if people wotdd hare 
hrartened mxto me, we might at this thne heve seen 
Use repnbiic, though it is inie, I eamiot say in a 
flourishing condition, yet certainly not as at present 
we perceive it, entirely subverted and fallen into 
ruins. As we are bound to be merciful to those 
whom we have actually conquered ; so should those 
also be received into &¥Our» who have laid down 
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tibrar a3m0i and tlnrown themselves wholly on the 
general's mercjr ; and that even though the breach 
be made in their city walls. Our good fore&tbers 

were most strictly just as to this particular ; the 
custom of those times making him the patron of a 
conquered city or people, who first received them 
into the faith and allegiance of the people of 
Rome. In short, the whole right and all the 
duties of war are most rigorously set down in tlte 
fecial laws;* out of which it is manifest, thai 
Eev^r any war can be justly imdertakeii, unless 
satisfaction have been first demanded, and proclamai- 
tion of it made pnbUdy beforehand. Popdlius was 
commander in one of the provinces, and Cato's son 
a young soldier under him; and Popillius thinking 
fit to disband one of his lections, it happened to be 
the same in whic h tlie younir man was, who there- 
fore was dismissed among the rest of the soldiers; 
but haying a mind to see more of the war, he 
no^thstandu^ this continued still in the army» 
Shorfly after old Gate writes a letter to FopiUtus, 
and therein desires htm^ "that if he suffered his sen 
to remain in the amy, he would give htm his*mili« 
tary oath again;! forasmuch as the former being 
void by his disbanding, he could not any longer fight 
lawfully witli an enemy so religiously carefnl tliey 
were in those days of doing nothin^^ th^it is contrary 
to the laws of war. There is extant still an epistte 
of Cato the father to his son, in which he tells him, 
that he heard of his being disbanded by the 
consid, when he was a soldier in Mscedonia, m tto 
war witii Penaeus; and therefore he advises him not 
by any mesM to intenheddle in a battle ; because, 
he says, it is unlawful for one that is no longer a 
soldier to eng£^e with the enemy. 

* Tlie fecinles were a sort of priests or heralds aTponn:the "Roman?:, 
est ablished b\' Nnma, whose business it was to determine all caseS 
abuul tile iawfulneiib uf war, leagues, ambassadors^ ^dsc. 

t Anocth tint was giv«ii to the soldiers wtasa they went out to war. 
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observed m eacii. " 

XIL And here I cannot but observe moreover 
that he who is properly called a stubborn enemy, had 
by our ancestors a name given him, the gentleness 
of which somewhat lessened the foulness and odium 
of the thinff ; for an enemy, among them, signified 
the same ttdng that a stranger does now amongst 
us ; as appears from the laws of the Tw^ra TaUea* 
What greater courtesy could be shown than ttuSt 
to call eyen an enemy by only the softest and most 
obliging luimes 1 Though the word is now altered, I 
confess, from that mild to a liarsher sense ; custom 
having changed it iVoiii what it first pro[)erly signi 
fied, a stranger, to tk note such a one as bears arms 
against us. We have told you already what previous 
oaases and conditions there should be^ before any 
war can he lawful and jurt ; the same are required 
even in those wars also, which are underteken 
merely for glory and empire ; but then all contests 
of this latter sort should be carried on with less heat 
and animosities ; fur as in the differences that hap- 
pen among citizens, we make a distinction between 
a violent enemy and a generous rival, in one case 
nothing but a title of honour, in the other our lives 
and reputatioos being concerned ; so did our aneea* 
tors do in their wars. That which they waged with 
the Cindien and Celtibers, was managed as wifli 
liat^il and in^ktcable eaemies ; the question (hen 
being, not whether of the two should remain a con-* 
queior, but whether should remain a people at all; 
whereas those with the Latins, Carthaginians, Pyr- 
rhus, &c. were only quarrels- about honour and 
dominion. The Carthaginians were perhdious and 
treaeherous ; Haonibal, their great commander, 
cruel; bat all the rest more faithful and mevcifUL 
That speech of Pyrrhus is indeed very extraordinary 
pn restoring tiie cqrtives, when he says, 
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I neither gold of you nor price demand : 

Nor will 1 chaffer, but fight out the war : 

Let steel, not gold, to eadi tlieir ftte de^ie. 

Whether to you, or me dame Fortune will 

The victory grant ; or what the chance of vrtstf 

Shall courage try. And this I add withai| 

That freely 1 their liberties restore 

To these brave men, whose lives the w« km 9§m4f 

Freely I give : do you as freely take* 

In the name of the mighty godjB. 

A truly royal and princely saying, aud worthy of 
the gIoriou3 family of the J£acid9& ! 

Particular persons bound in justice to keep promises made to an 
eoemyWnstice to be observed towards the meanest slavee— Two 
ni^a wliereby it^wries are infiiotedi taad and kttc^. 

Xm. It is also the duty of particular persons, if 
at any time forced by the necessity of their circum- 
stances, they have made any promise or oath to an 
enemy, afterward to see that they perform it faith- 
fully. Thus Reguliis was taken in the first Punic 
war by the Carthaginians, and sent by them to Rome 
about an exchange of prisoners, on solemn oath 
givw that he would retiiin to them af^ first, thra, 
as soon as he was eome to Rome, lie adirised the 
senate agaiasi mddng saoh an exchange, and when 
h© had done so, though begged on to stay by his 
friends and relations, rather returned to a certain 
punishment than his oath should be broken, though 
made to an enemy. But Hannibal, in the second 
Carthaginian war, after our fatal defeat at Cannse, 
sent t^ to Rome under the same obligation of re- 



piwau With the semte to redeem their prisonens; 
who wero all by the emmM deprived of their privi* 

leges as freemen, and tied to pay such and such du- 
ties to the public as long as they lived, for not being 
true to their oaths and obligations. There was one 
of them thought by a trick to have eluded the force 
of his oath, but was nevertheless punished for all 
that : his shift was this. Hannibal had let them 
depart his camp on ttie conditioa aftne-mentioned s 
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when therefore they had got a little way out of 
it, what does he do, but come back to it agaiiit 
under colour of having forgot to take something, I 
know not what, with him ; and then away he goes 
out again, discnarged, as he tfaonaglit, ftom Mb obU- 
gation of retondng. And so it is very true he was 
in word, but not in reality ; for in aU such oaths we 
die not to attend to the mere form of words, but the 
true design and intention of them. But the greatest 
example of justice to an enemy wuh shown by our 
ancestors towards king Pyrrhus. There came a 
deserter out of P3nrrhus' camp, and offered the senate 
to despatch liim witii poison ; which they ajtid Fabri* 
cins were so far from accepting of, that they gave 
him up again m a traitor to his master. Thus we 
may see, that they would not allow any unjust way 
of dealing, though for the death of a powerful and 
invading adversary : and so much for tlie duties re- 
quired \n war. There is one part of justice remain- 
ing behind, and which ought by no means to be 
£cMrgotten by us ; I mean that towards tiie lowest ' 
and meanest sort of people: and these are more 
emeciaitir tiiose we call our slaves ; in rchttion to 
wflom, it is a very good nde that is given bv some 
men, that we should use them no otherwise than we 
do our day-labourers, make them iirst do their work, 
and then pay them honestly what they have earned. 
In fine, to close up this discourse of justice, there 
are, two ways or methods whereby one man may 
Hijure or oppress another; the one is fraud and 
subtlety, the other open force and violence; the 
former of which is esteemed the part of a fox, and 
the latter of a Uon ; bofli of them certainly very 
unworthy of a reasonable creature, though fraud, I 
think, is the more odious of the two. But of all 
injustice, theirs is certainly of the deepest die, who 
make it their business to appear honest men, even 
whilst they are practising the greatest of viilanies. 
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Oflflmili^lliemoond part of geneml jnst!ce-«/rbM€aiitlDi» Id ' 

be observed conceromg u. 

XIV« We hove now gone thvoiigfa with the sid^e^ 
of justice; it xemaiBa, in the next piece, to go on 
according to onr method proposed^ that we eajr some* 

thing likewise of bounty and liberality, than which 
there is nothing more nearly allied to the nature of 
, man. But then we must observe these following 
i cautions : — first that we take care in all acts of boun- 
\ ty, that they be not prejudicial to those we would 
' oblige by them, nor to any other bodyj eeee^dly; 
that we m net in our bounty and liberality go bejrmd 
oat eatatea ; and, ihiidly , twk we duly proportixm oior 
kindness, accorcttng to every Bian*a merita mA de- 
serts. And first of the former, which is ^jrounded 
on the great and fimdamental pruiciple of all justice, 
to which this duty in all its particular instances 
should be referred : — for he who, pretending^ to do 
one a kindness, does that which is really a prejudice 
to him, is indeed so far fimn being kind and obliging, 
ae that he ought to be comrted a moat pemiciona 
flatterer; and to do any manner of injury to one, 
that jron may show your generosfty and bomity to 
another, is just one and the same sort of roijuery 
• and injustice, as to enrich yourself by the spoils of 
your neighbour. Yet this is the fault of a great many 
people, and especially those who are desirous of 

gory, to take aw ay from some that which justly be- 
nga tathem, that ao they may have to beatow on 
othera; and they are apt to think ftemaehrm ex- 
tremely bonntiml if Ibey enrich their adherents by 
any manner of means. Bnt this so far lh>m being 
a duty of liheraUty, that nothing ni the world can be 
more contrary to it. It ought to be therefore our 
first care in givin^^:, that what we bestow be a real 
advantage and kindness to oiu: friend, and no ways 
an injury to any third person. That action there- 
fore, of Caesar and Sylla^s, in taking away estates 
from the rightful propiietora, and giving" thiem to 
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others, who hud no right to them, ought by lio means 
to be accounted liberal ; for nothing can ever be truly 
such that is not at the same time just and honest. 
A second caution to be observed was this : that our 
bounty be not suffered to exceed omr sJDilities ; for 
they who give more than their ettatoe wiU allow of, 
ave^iati^e first place, mjurioas to their own relationsy 
by spending that weaUli on otter people which sbonld 
rather have been given or left to them. Besides that 
this over-great bounty in gi^incf is usually accompa- 
nied with an answerable desire and greediness of 
getluif^: which often proceeds even to dowiirinht 
oppression, that so men may have wherewithal to 
Wffiy this exteavagant humoiur. One may ateo ob- 
serve in a great many people, ttiet ttiey take a sort 
of pEcide in being eotmted magnificent, aoA give verj 
plmttfolty, not firom any generouh principle in tteir 
natures, but only to appear great in the eye of the 
world ; so that all their bounty is resolved into 
nothing but mere outside and pretence, and is nearer 
of kin to yanity and folly, than it is to eitlier libe- 
rality or honesty. The third caution was, that our 
bounty should be proportioned to the merits of tbe 
receiver ; in judging of which, we^ are fiiet to con« 
mtar Ae mm^ honesty or manners; secondly, the 
good*win he beaoB toweods na ; Hdidly, the nearness 
of relation, or society that is between us ; and lastly, 
the benefits we have formerly received from him. 
It is desirable that all these mducements might con- 
cur in the same person ; but when they do not, we 
should bestow our kindness more especially on him, 
in wbom we find the most and weightiest of them. 

Honesty the first sort of merit— Modesty, temperance, &c., more 
especially to be regnrded— Gratitude A most neoetmy duty^-^-How 
tojadgeof the ysiiie of ny j^indneiw. 

XV« Now ee^g we do not live amongst soch as 

are perfectly and fully wise, but such as are thought 
to have done ver>^ well, if they arc but, as it were, 
tbe rough Ur^uglits of yurtue; we ought to consider. 
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I think, in the firot iteoe» tiliat no ime rtiQidid wbonjr 

be neglected in this case, in whom there appears 
any shadow or resemblance of real honesty : but 
that those men ou^iil to be principally regarded, 
who excel in the quiet and more peaceable virtues 
of modesty, temperance, and especially this justice, 
of which 1 have now been discoursing a great while: 
for most times greatness of spirit and coarse, un'- 
less it be in those who are penecfly wise tand virtu*- 
ous, is something too hot, and apl to bCMl over; the 
others are the virtues, which seem more peculiarly 
to constitute a good man. And so much for the first 
sort of merit to be considered, viz. the manners or 
honesty of the person we would be kind to. 1 he 
second was, the good-will which he bears towards 
OS ; as to which it should always be our principal 
care to do most for him by whom we are most be* 
loved. Now in judging of the ^ood*wiU that any 
one bears ns, we are not to consider, like boys aid 
ehildren, any sudden flashes and heats of passioh, 
but rather a constant and well-settled affection. But 
if a man, in tin (3 next pi;ice, has done us any real ser- 
vice, so that our part is to make a requital, and not 
first to lay an obligation on hun, it is then our duty 
to take some greater care^ for of all the virtues» 
there is none we are more necessarily obUged to, 
than gratitude. I^then, according to Hesiod's rule, 
even that whidi wns no more than barely lent ns, is, 
if possible, to be returned back with interest again; 
what abundant returns should we make to those by 
whom we have been freely and generously obliged \ 
What less can we do than be like fruitful fields, 
which produce beyond comparison more than was 
thrown into them ? And if we do services even to 
those men, from whom we hope afterward to receive 
any fioLvours, ought we not mnch more to do the sraie 
to fliose, firom whos^ forward Undness we ham 
dreMy received themi For the virtue of liberality 
containing uiidex it these two parts \ iii the first place, 
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the doing a Icmdness to any one ; and, secondly, the 
requiting it when done to U3 ; whether we will per^ 
fonn the former or not, ia altogether left to our own 
choice ; but every good man is obliged to the l^tei^ 
wh^iever he can do it wiQumt injustice* But then 
we are to mske a dietineticm betwoen beaaefits, and 
are there bound to make the most ample returns, 
where the obligatious we have received are the 
greatest : and to judge of the merits of any kindness, 
we are chiefly to consider in what manner it was 
done ; as whether freely, considerately, and from a 
principle^of good nature : for several people do m«ay 
things raeblyt and with a bUnd sort of impulse; 
throwing away their (woxob on all wifhont diatinc^ 
tion; being hurried about, as it were witii a tempest, 
by every mad and frolicsome humour, and every 
sudden or impetuous passion. A benefit, therefore, 
when received from such a one, is not to be esteemed 
of au equal value with those that proceed from a 
settled judgment and due consideration. But our 
princip^d <kity, both in doing of kindnesses and 
making requitals, is to do moat for those that stand 
in greatest need of it, sumiosing all circnmstances 
else to be equal; the conirary to which appears 
plainly in the practice and actions of the most part 
of men ; for people choose to bestow their favours 
on those from whom they expect to receive the most 
benefits, though the persons perhaps do not at all 
^ta n d in need of them* 

Ttie tet sort of alliance is that between all men in general, to all 
of whom we are boaod to render assistance : but wlm tills caution^ 
that we do not thereby make ourselves unaue to assist those who 
sore more nearly allied to us. 

XVI. The fourth inducement remaining to be 
spoken to is, the nearness of relation, or society that 
is amongst men ; for the maintenance of which, we 
cannot do i)ctter than to give most to those that stand 
nearest related to us. But that we may consider, 

with tpteatGx ^timUm»f Uio a^oifal iimu»{ile& of 
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human society, we shall here trace it down from the 
fountain head. The first thing then to be take ii no- 
tice of is this : that there is such a thing- as a fellow- 
ship or society between all men in general; the 
band or cement that holds this together is reason 
and disecmrse, which« by teaching, learning, comtnu- 
nicatii^ one with another, Ac., easily make men 
agree together, and unite them all in one natural 
sort of conjunction and community : nor docs any 
thing set us at a greater distance from the nature 
of becists : for we oftentimes talk of the courage of 
them, such as lions and hors( s ; but never a word of 
their equity, justice, or goodness : and why is tliis, but 
because they are destitute of reason and discourse? 
This is then the largest and most comprehensive of 
an societies, being made up of men considered barely 
as such, and so tddng in even the whole race and 
kind of them one with another ; the duties of which 
are, to let every one have a share in those things 
which by nature were produced for the common 
advantf^ee and benefit of all ; to let what is already 
determined by laws and civil constitutions remain 
as it is, without breaking in on any man's right ; as 
to which things, however, we should remember a 
rale, which is now among the Greeks become a 
usual proveih, "All things in common amongst 
friends." But perhaps you may ask what kind of 
things we snppose them to be which ought to be 
common to ail mankind: Emiius has given us one 
instance of them, which may easily be applied to a 
great many others ; 

He that directs the wandering traveller. 

Doth, as it were, light another's torch by his own; 
Which gives him ne'er the less f£ iight» iot that 
It gave another. 

By this one case he sufficiently teaches us, that 
wliatever kindness can be done for another, without 
any damage or loss to ourselves, it is our duty to do 

itf though to a stranger* From hence have anew 
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ttoae general maxims and prmciplea of h am a ni ty , 
not to deny one a little running water; or, the ligm« 
in^ his fire by onrs, if he has occasion ; to give the 

best counsel we are able to one who is in doubt or 
distress : which are things that do good to the per- 
son that receives them, and are no loss or trouble 
to him that confers them. Such thinor^^!, therefore, 
being by nature common, should accordmgly be kept 
open for the free use of all men ; and of ttiose which 
are our own we should always be giving^ something 
that may contnbate to the benefit and welfare of the 
whole* But because the revenues of particidars are 
small, and there are infinite numbers of those that 
want, therefore is this miiversal bounty to be kept 
within the limits prescribed by Ennius, it gives him 
never the less of light;" that so we may have it still 
within our power to be liberal to those who are more 
nearly allied to us. 

S6v«nl otbiir degrees of lelatlon, with their appropriate rank and 

dnliesy here emiinerated* 

XVn. But there are several d€^ea of society 
and fellowsMp amongst maiddnd ; for to tdce now 

our leave of that general and universal one already 
mentioned, there is a nearer among those who are 
all of the same country, nation, or language, than 
which nothing more knits and unites men to one 
another. There is a closer yet among those who 
are all of the same city ; for a great many things 
are in common to £eUow*citizens, such as markets, 
templeSf wattes, wa]r8, laws, privfleges, courts of 
justice, freedom of votes, besides eommoii meetings 
and famihariti^, and abimdance of hnsiiiess and in- 
tercourse with one another. But there is a stricter 
bond of alliance still between those who belong ta 
the same family, as taking uito it but a very small 
part of that vast and immense one of all mankind. 
ThuB closest and nearest of all societies is between 
man and wife ; then follows that between them and 

ft0ir duJldsen^aad aficvimd t 
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who inhabit together and have all things m common; 
wUUsh is, as it were, the first beginniug of a city, 
and ground or seed-^plot of a whole commonwealtL 
Next to tibts oomes the bond of relation between 
brothcM^a^ also between fixel and eeccod eonrais; 
who, growing too nnmerons to lire in the same 
house, are sent out to others, as it were into new 
colonies. Next after this follow marriages and 
alliances, and so a new stock of relations that way; 
from whence comes a new propagation and offspring, 
which serves to give rise, as was said, to common- 
wealths. Now that nearness of blood, and the 
natural tove wfaieh zanae& &om it, cannot bnt endear 
mm to one anoflier, is yast ali doubt; it k a very 
gteBit niifctter to ttsve the tame Fdica and motniBieBta 
of our ancestors^ to make use of the same religious 
ceremonies, and be laid, after death, in the same 
place of burial. But of aM the societies and unions 
amongst men, there is none more excellent, or more 
closely knit, than when such as are men of real virtue 
and honesty, from a certam agreement and likeness 
of their manaars, conbract a familiaritjr aaod friend- 
diip one with anolbor r tot Tirtne and goodnesa <a8 
wo often observe) of neeessily movw oa wherever 
we see it, and mwes ns alt haro a bnre andrei^et 
for that person in whom we discover it ; and as every 
virtue thus wins on our hearts, and even forces us to 
love those we believe to possess it, so more espe* 
cially do justice and beneficence. But when several 
persons are all like one another in honesty and good 
manners, then no sockty can ever be more loving, 
or more olosely mnted: for where there aore mtsay 
9( ttie same hmnonr and same inclinations^ every one 
•ees, in mmb measure, ]iis own aeli, and is accord* 
inglydelighted mihe {lersonof ano^er; andthatis 
brought about, which Pythagoras thought the perfec- 
tion of all friendship, that a great many severals are 
made into one. There is another remarkable fellow- 
ship or community, ansing fiDom an int>ercaut8e at 
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Ctoiii^ and receiving benefits ; which, while it is kept 
up by a mutual gratitude and kindness of all the par- 
tiesi cmmot but occasioa a firm and very lasttngf 
agreement between them. Bnt when we kwe gone 
orer all Ibe relatioaa that are in the t^orld, and 
ftotoKglily eom^ezed the nature of eaeh, we ahatt 
find that there k no one of greater obligation, no 
one that is dearer and nearer to us, than that w Inch 
we all of us bear to the public. We have a tender 
concern find regard for our parents, for our children* 
our kindred, and acquaintance, but the love which 
we have for our nati¥e country swaJlowa up all other 
lovea whatsoever ; for which there is no honest mafi 
bat would die) if by hie deatid be eonld do it aixsT 
neceaaaxy aetvice. How deteetable, then^ mwt thi^ 
wickedness and barbarity of those peofde be, wh9 
have mangled and rent this their native country by 
all manner of villanies, and have made it their busi- 
ness (nay, and still do so) to bring it to ruin and 
titter desolation.* Now if there should happen any 
contest or competition between these relations^ 
which of them should have the greatest share of oui* 
dufrf t we should pay tbe Srat regard to our coimtiy 
aoa pasmta, bcm wliom we have receded the moat 
MdMring obligations; tiie nesjt, to our ciuldren aod 
family, who all have their eyes on us alonOf and have 
nobody else on whom they can depend ; next in 
order to these come our kindred and relations, whose 
fortune is generally the same with our own. To 
each of these, therefore, whom I have just now 
mentioned, we most of aUowe w^hat is necessary for 
Uneir subsistence : but then, as for living and eating 
togetiuar* for mutual advising, disoourse, ezhortatiionf 



of all kinds of friendship, there is none so pteaaaal 
^ that which is cemented by a likeness of maufteiS* 

* In allasion to Juljii^ GbBfai* Aim if^* 
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hk liberality the necessity of tlie person is especially to be considrreff 
Greatness of 6oul> the Uiiid general virtuei most glouuiu> and 
splendid of alt 

XVlll. But in all these duties of beneficence and 
liberality, one principal thing to be taken notice of 
is, what neceen^ty the person we would be kind to 
lies under, and what he is able or not able to do 
without our assistanee ; so that, in some eases, tiie 
present posture and circumstances of a man^s con^ 
dition ought more to prevail with us than the de- 
grees of relation. Again, there are certain particu- 
lar offices, which are more peculiaiiy owing to some 
one sort of relatives than they are to another : in 
the business, for example, of getting in his corn, it 
is our duty rather to assist a next neighbour than 
either a brother or familiar fri^d ; but if the business 
be a case at law, then a kinsman or friend most 
rather be defended than a next neighbour. These 
things, there fore, and such like circumstances, should 
be well considered, in the practice and exercise of 
ever}^ virtue ; and our inijids should be brought to 
a kind of acqu'riintaiice and familiarity with them, 
that so we may be quick at the accounts of our 
doty, and able, by casting tip aU things together^ to 
see at last wbat the remainder is, and k^w wtat 
we owe to the several sorts and ecmditiom of men: 
finr as a general, orator, or physician, however well 
skilled in the rules of his art, can never be perfect 
without the assistance of practice and experience ; 
just so it is in the case now before us : many have 
laid down the rules and precepts of virtue and good 
living, as I myself am doing at this very time ; but 
there is moreover required, to a due degree of 
height and perfection in it, that one accustom him* 
self to the exercise of them* And thus have I shown 
how virtue and honesty, Arom which aU our daby 
#aes immediately flow, are deduced from those things 
which concern the society aud good of mcuikind i 
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I "wbicb was the second general head I proposed to 
diseovirae of. 
It is to be observed, that whereas there were laid 

I down four general heads, from which all virtue and 
■ honesty is derived, whatever proceeds from a brave 
and exalted mind, that is raised above fortune and 
all the Uttl(3 chances and accirh iits of the world, is 
usually made most account of amongst men. Hence, 
ia reproaches, we &ad tb^re is nothing more corn*- 
mm than soeh thinge a» these : 

For shame ! Young men, and yet have women's hearts ! 
Wldie fbis bravs wvman plays the man*— 

Or something like this : 

Dear SalmaciSt* g^ve spoils that east no sweat ov blood ! 

Whereas, on the contrary, m praises or paneg}Tics, 
those things that are done with a bravery of mind, 
zaA have something of extraordinary courage in 
them, (I know not horgv) we commend in a nobler 
and ioftier sferain than we do any Hiing else. Hence 
( Mamthini^ Ssdamis, PlatsBa, &c., are so common a 
i field for ifi the rhetoricians : hence our Codes ; 
hence the Decii, the Scipios, Marcelliis, mid 1.1 great 
many others ; and especially the people of Rome 
itself, are particularly famous for greatness of cuu- 
rage. But the vahie that is set on military glory 
appears, from this, that almost ail statues are done 
in the habit and garb of a soldier. 

Courage is not trulf a virtue, unless it be aceompaniod with justice* 
truth, Ac^Men of great souls are apt to be ungoyeniaole and 

ambitions J wliicii prompts tliem to injustice — A mnn nf a truly 
noble spirit never injures another, but protects from injuries^ aod 
scorns tlie applause of an ignorant multitude. 

; XIX. But that sort of conracre which is seen in 

^ the dangers and fatigues of war, unless a man be 
i governed by the rules of justice, and fight for the 
safety and good of the public, and not for particular 
ends of his own, is altogether blameable ; and so far 

I * Salinacis was the name of a nymph presiding qyw a streanv 

j lilildiWM Mid U» soften and eillsmJiiatetl^^ 
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from being a part of true virtue, as that it is indeed 
apiece of the most barbarous inbuniaiuty. Fortitude 
is therefore very well defined l)y the Stuic philoso- 
phers, when they call it " a virtue contending for 
jualice and honesty." No man, itereforet by base- 
ness and treachery, has ever got the narae mi, 
reputakicm of teue cooraffe ; for nothing can e?w t>e 
▼irtuons or creditahle that is not jmt Td wfakA 
purpose that of Plato was admirably well said : "As 
that sort of knowledge, which is not directed by the 
rules of justice, ought rather to have the name of 
design and suliliety, than wisdom and prudence; just 
so that bold and adventurous mind, which is hurried 
iy the stream of its own passions, and not for the 

Sod and advantage of the public, should rather have 
I name of fooUiafdy and daring, than valiant and 
courageous.^' The first thing thereUcnre I wonUl have 
in a truly courageous man that he be a fcllowOT 
of goodness and fair dealing, of truth and sincerity; 
' which are the principal and constituent parts of 
justice. But here it is one very unhappy thine, tliat, 
most times, these oreat and exalted minds ai natu- 
rally ungovernable and desirous of rule: so that 
what Plato observed of the Spartans, that all their 
customs had no other aim but to get the 8uperioiEx^» 
may fitly enough be applied to Uiese peraans : for 
the more any man has of ttus greatness <rf soul, tlie 
more eager he is of being a sharer in the govern* 
ment, or rather of obtaniiug it w holly to huuself : 
and it is no easy matter to be fair and equitable in 
all one's actions, which is the proper and peculiar 
office of justice, while one is endeavouriiiLr to make 
himself uppermost. Hence it comes to pass, that 
they never will be conquered in any debates^ nop 
overruled by the laws and constitutions of the pub* 
Uc ; but make it their business, by factions and 
bribery, to get a strong party and interest in the re^ 
public ; and rather choose to be uppermost by force 
and injustice, tkaii e(^ual to utUiJ^s fair and uprighi 
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'#ealiil^. But the difficulty of it can only serve to 
mAe ft more hoBour^e, but never its eontraiy 
tmnre excusable : for to sort of ease or cmmmetance 
wfattlever ean excuse any man for being guilty of 
injustice. Those are therefore yomr truly brave 
and courageouis men, not who rob, plunder, and in- 
jure others, but those who becure and protect them 
irom injuries. But that greatness of mind which is 
truly such, and, under the direction of wisdom and 
prudence, makes that honour and credit, which we 
Baturally desire, not c<nisist in the outward imaginary 
laqpplanse, but in the real intrinsic goodness of its 
Bctions ; and is not so eager of appearingj; to be 
'greater and better than others^ as of reaify bemg so : 
for lie that is so mean as to depend on the giddy and 
ignorant multitude, ought never to bo accounted of 
a truly great and exalted spirit ; besides that, there 
is nothinCT so easily draws men to acts of injustice 
as a loftiness of mind, when joined with this foolish 
•desire of applause. This is indeed a-very dangerous 
i place, and requires our greatest concern and watch«- 
I fotaiess ; becanse yon shall har^iind any man^ who^ - 
^ whm he has gone through labours and difficulties, 
does not expect this honour and applause, as a kmd 
; of reward for liis courage and acliievements. 

Wlierein true greatness of soul consists — It is an enemy to covet- 
I, on<;ne<^^, to the desire of applause aad of power — ^Frodaces a calui 

I and un passionate mind. 

( XK. Now all true courage and greatness of mind 

is more especially seen in these two things : the 
ftrst is a generous contempt or disregard of all out- . 

j ward goods, proceeding from an opinion, that it is 

L unworthy of a man to admire, or wish for, or en- 
deavour after any thing, unless it be th;it which is 
honest and becoming; to make himself subject to 
any one's will ; to be a slave to his own irregular 

f passions, or any ways depend on the caprices of 
fortune. Whjsn he has got such a temper of mind 
as I hme now been descnbing, then the secmid tibong 

D9 
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is, that he pt^iTorm such a<rti€M BB «f© 0!tmMB BoA 
prolitable, butw ilhai very full both of labour and dif- 
ficulty ; and extremely daiii^crous to his life itself, 
fiB well as to those things tliut are requisite for its 
preservatiorL Now all the lustre and dignity of 
tbese two parts, imy, and I add all their usefulness 
too, is lodged only ta tbe latter ; but the grouad* 
work, as it wove, and fomdation of all taw great- 
ness, is laid in tlie former : for in that araocmtwied 
those generous principles, which exatt BBieB'a mutdfity 
and raise them to a contempt of all, worldly things. 
But that former itself is made up of two parts : the 
jfirst is an opinion that nothing is truly and really 
good, but only what is honest ; the second, a free- 
l^from all sort of passion or disturbance of mind : 
for what can more dk^ooviar a man of a brave and 
beroic spirit, flian to make no account in ibe w<MrU 
of those things which semi, so glorioua and daa riiiy 
to the generdity <^ maiAind ; but wholly to d espise 
theia, not from any vain and fantastic numoiir, \hA 
from solid and iirin principles of reason and judg- 
ment? Or what can more show a robust mind and 
unshaken constancy, than to bear those heavy and 
numerous calamities, which are incident to mankind 
in this life, with such a firm temper and fixedness 
of sold, as never to offend against nature and rifibt 
reason, or do any thi^g that is unworthy the digmty 
and character of a wise man ? Now it woidd not 
at all be consistent or agreeable, that he who bore 
up so courageously against fear, should be after- 
ward unable to resist desire ; or that he who could 
never be conquered by pain, should suffer himself 
to be captivated by pleasure. These thin{2;s there- 
fore should well be considered, and of all desires, 
4Vt of money should be avoided : for nothing is a 
greater sign of a narrow, mean, and sordid spirit, 
man to dote on riches ; nor is anjr thing, on the con^ 
trary, more creditable and magnificat than to orak 
tenm wealth, if you baye it mt; and if jou have 
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to lay it out freely in acts of bounty and iibcrality. 
The desire of glory, as I before observed, ought also 
to be avoided ; for it robs a man wboUy of lus free- 
dom and liberty, which gmetoxm sginis ou^t of all 
tbiBgs in the world to maiataiii and emSesQi fior. 
Neither ought {daces of power to be aougtat nReir ; 
but at some times rather to be refused when offered, 
at uUris to be laid down if they can conveniently. 
We should free ourselves, in short, from ail vehe- 
ment passions and disorders of mind, not only those 
of desire and fear, but also of sorrow, of joy, and 
aoffer ; that so the state of the mind may be calm 
and undisturbed ; which will make the whole life 
becocne graceM and uniform* Now there both are 
and have been many, who, to gain this repose of 
which I am speaking, have betaken themselves to a 
life of retirement, and wholly withdrawn from all 
business of the public. Among these the noblest 
and most eminent of the philosophers ; and some 
men of rigid smd severe hves, who disliked the man* 
ners of 4he people or their governors ; others have 
witbitown themsdvesinto thecoimtrytbeingpleased 
with the management of their own private foiv 
tunes. These men proposed the same rad to thmn-f 
selves that kings and prnices do, viz. the living so 
as to want for nothing ; to be under the power and 
control of none, but to enjoy a full and perfect free- 
dom ; which consists in living so as one's self best 
pleases. 

noie who ftpuMIc md pilvste Ufo cmprnd-^^tme ooght to 
aerve the state who are qualified foi the servioa^THro Of tbjre* 
jTulea to be observed before a man entan on baainess, 

XXI. This then being the common design and 

end of tiiem both, those who are ambitious of power 
and autliority, thndc to obtain it by enlarjring their 
fortiijies and interests in the world; but these whom 
1 have mentioned, as men of retirement, by content- 
ing themselves with their own condition, though but 

tnoDiite and mma. In which they are neither of 
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them wholly in the wrong ; \mi the life of the latter, 
I nfiean the retired, is both easier and safer, and 
begets less of trouble and disturbance to others, 
whereas that of the former, who give themselves up 
to afiairs of state, and the management of great and 
iq^portaat ccmcerns, is more adapted to the btmefit 
afid good of mankind, and the getting of credit and 
reputation in the world. Those people therefore 
are perhaps excusable, who, being of Tptais and capa- 
cities for learning, give themselves wholly to the 
study of it, and Clever at all meddle with public busi- 
ness ; and so are those also, who, being disabled by 
sickness and infirmities, or on any other good and 
allowable account, having separated themselves from 
the administration of affairs, leaving the power and 
reputation of it in the hands of othm; but as for 
^se people who have none of these reasons, and 
pretend to despise those commands and honours, 
whicli most men admire ; I am so far from thinking 
it a virtue in them, that I rather esteem it a very 
great fault. Thus far, it is true, one can hardly 
condemn them, ui that they despise, and make little 
account of glory and applause ; but tiieir true reason 
seems to be rather this, that they do not care to 
suffer the liAowt and fatigue of them, and are afraid 
of encoontering with rubs dnd repulses, as things 
that are attended with some sharnb and dishonour : 
for you shall often find there are a great many men, 
wiio are very inconsistent with themselves in thmgs 
of a contrary nature : as for pleasure, they despise 
it with all the severity of a Stoic ; but yet are so 
effeminate, as not to be able to bear the least trou- 
ble ; are mighty contemners of fame and applause ; 
but extremmy concerned at any thing of disgrace ; 
which are things that do not very well agree to- 
gether. Those people then, whom Nature has 
endowed with abilities for that purpose, should 
forthwitii endeavour to procure themselves places, 
and n^tfiage the l>usiness of the commonwealth |- 
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otherwise, how ahould the city be well governed, or 
the 2:reatness of their c iidowments be made known 
to the world ? But that greatness of 8oul» aad coiif* 
tempt of all human things, which we Imre oAeia 
mesatiomdt toge&m with that catanness and semiity 
of mind, is reqiiisite in those of a piddle station, as 
much, if not more than it is in philosophers, if ever 
they liope to be free from anxieties, and arrive at 
any steadiness or uniformity in their lives. Now 
these tilings are easier to piiilosophers than to them; 
forasmuch fis their lives bein^ led in private, require 
tor their si^port a less number of things, and have 
tBfwet withm ibe power and reach of fortune : and 
if any ill accident should befall tbem, it is impossible 
titoir snfferings can be very oomudezaUe. Those 
men, therefore, that are in puUic statiims» having 
things of more weight and importance to be taken 
care of, must in reason be supposed to lie much 
more open to the assaults of the passions than those 
who spend their days in privacy and retirement. On 
which account they should take the more care to 
fortify themselves with this greatness of qpirit, and 
to free their minds fiom the grievous torments and 
dfetmbances of them* But he who takes on him a 
pubUe tmst, should not <Mily look that the bnmness 
be honest, but that he himself be qualified for tlw 
management of it ; hi considering which there is a 
double extreme to be carefully avoided, that he 
neither despair throiipfh a mean timidity, nor yet be 
over-confident through eagerness of desire: and, 
lastly, in whatever he sets about, let all things be 
dWgently and cajreftiU3r put in order, before he goes 
on to the ezecnticm of it 

1% is no le:is great aiid commendable to manage aHaiiii of peaco Uiaa 
of wa]v-436ir«ril examples to piove Hub. 

XXIl. But seeing- mobt people are apt to imagine 
that it is greater and more glorious to manage aftaira 
of war than of peace, I shall endeavour to lessen this 

jgpaoerai apiniai^ ; foir the greatui^ad of that gloxyj 
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which is given to warriors, has made many people, 
for no other reason, desirous of quarrels, especially 
men of the greatest parts and most aspiring; iimids> ; 
particularly if they are qualified for a soldier's life, 
aod their disposition carry them to the profession of 
arms: but if we would make a just estimate of the 
case, we should find both greater and more glormis 
actkms done by wisdom at home than by arms abroad. 
For what though Themistodes be deservedly eoin- 
meiided, and his name more illustrious than tliiii of 
Solon ; and though Salamis be brought for the proof 
of a victory which is commonly preferred to the 
wisdom of Solon, in constitntincr rmd settling the 
senate of Areopagus ; yet, in truth, ougiit this to be 
judged no less great and extraordiiiary than that ; for 
Themistoeies' victory was only a service to the 
eomtnonweatth once ; but Solon's coonsrt will be so 
for ever, seeing it by this that the laws of the 
Athenians, and constitutions of their ancestors, are 
ke|)t up and maintained. Besides, Themistodes can 
nain(i nothing in the world wherein he assisted the 
Ai eopagus: but Solon on his part may truly say, 
tliat he, by his wisdom, was assisting to Themisto- 
des ; for the war was carried on by the direction 
of that senate, which he by his prudence at first ap- 
pointed. The same may be said of f^osanias and 
Lysander; for though by their valour they are 
thought to have enlarged the dominion of the Spar- 
tans, yet it is by no means at all to be compared with 
the laws and diiscipline of the wise T.yruruus: be- 
sides, that it was solely to these laws and tins disci- 
pline they owed all the courage and obedience of 
their armies I, for my own part, was sdways of 
e]iini<m that Marcus Scaurus, when I was abory, was 
by no means inferior to Cains Marias ; nor Qointtts 
C^ataltts, eince I meddled with the repablic, to Cneius 
Pompeius ; for armies can signify but Uttle abroad, 
unless there be counsel and wise management at 
home; neither was the razing and destaroying of 
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Kumanlia, by that incomparable^ person and tarave 
eommanderi the second Africanus, a greater and 
mote eiffosiffBce of service to the r^pmblia, ttaa the 
kOfin^ Gt Tiberii© GraceiiiiB by Nasica, though a 
mere private citi2?en at the same time. It is true, 
this action had ^^omcthiiio: of the soldier in it , m being 
done by force and downright ^ iolence, and so does 
not wholly come imder the notion of civil concerns : 
however, I have broii^rht it as an instance of these, 
because it was effected by this civil sort of prudence, 
and without the assistance of a military power, i 
cannot but therefore still extremely approve erf thflt 
Sluing of mine, which I am told some malioioas zoA 
envious felkrws most mightily carp at : 

Let waiiiJie arms give place to the peaceful Rown, 
And to the stateamaa's pnim the victor jIM hie mmtL 

For, not to say any thing of other people, when I 
sat at the helm of the government, did not arms 
then give place to the gown 1 Never was the state 
in more imminent danger, and yet never were tUi^ 
better ai^ more happily quieted. Thus bjr my pra- 
dmee and careftd management, the most impment 
and audacious of all the citizens let, as it were, thefr 
arms fall out of their hands. What action then was 
there ever performed in war like this 1 Or where is 
the triumph that can be compared to it f For I think 
I may venture a little to boast before yon, son Mar- 
cus-, whose happiness it is to succeed in tlio ^lory, 
and who've duty,.to imitate the excellence of my 
actions : this I am sure of, even Pompey himself, a 
man the most fiBunons for martial aehievementSt did 
me that justice, in the hearing of several, to 8ay,-«« 
that his returning home with his third triumph had 
been to little or no purpose, unless my endeavours 
and services to the republic had preserved the city 
for liim to triumph in. I conclude, therefore, from 
what has been observed, that that sort of courage 
which is seen in the management of civil aflairs, is 
BO less deserving 1^ wbUdi oonsiflts in Ui» 
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ImitoflB of fighting; nd tbe former requires ttUM 

Eains and applioatum to be perfect in it tban thA 
itteardoth. 

Xtie body ought to be so far taken care of, as that it may be able t4y 
bear fatigues ; but it is the mind ttut txiJy make^ great men. 

XXIIT. On the whole, that virtue which consists 
in ^eatness and olcvntion of .soul, and makes up 
the subject of our present inquiry, is obtained by the 
streiigtli of the mind, not the body : however^ thflf 
body ougM BOt to be neglected, out by exerdae 
knroudlit to rack a frame and conditioni as ttiat if 
may be aUe to obey tbe prescriptions of the mind, in 
performing that business, and bearing those fatigues 
which are required of it. But still the nature of the 
virtue we are seeking for, consists in due care and 
application of mind : in which particular the public 
receives as much benefit from gownmen, who man* 
age anal take care of its civil concerns, as it dotik 



fliey by their {Hudence have often either hindered 
the breaking ant of wai»i or ebe have o(»»isjoned 
fteir speedy comdnsion; and sometimes too have 

been the cause of their being undert^iken, as the 
third with Carthage w^is entered into on the advice 
of Cato, whose credit and ant hority prevailed in that 
case even after he Avas dead. Wisdom, therefore, 
and skill in detemuning civil affairs, is more to be 
de^ed than courage in fighting : but then we must 
always be carefiil in this case, that onr design be not 
tibLO' avoiding of war, but the being more useful and 
iervieeable to the pid)lic« And as for war, it should 
never be undertaken with any other aim, but only 
that of obtaining an hoiiu arable peace. It is the part 
of a brave and unsliid^en spirit not to be disturbed 
under any misfortune, or suffer itself in disorder and 
tumult to be thrown off the saddle, as we usually 
Apeak, but always to keep such a presence of mindy 
as to be able to consult on every occasion, and be 

Imriied on to notbipg but what is agroM^ 



from soldiers, who 
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tind discretioa. And as tliis is the part of an exalted 
spirit, so is what follows of an elevated imderstand- 
ing; to discover effects even while they are yet in 
the w<HQb9 of their causesy aBod conmler beforehand 
ifvhatever may happen on eitiber side, nd acooidingly 
what is to be done when it does happen ; that so he 
may never be taken unawares, and brouglit to that 
lamentable shift of crying out, "I never once thought 
of it." These are the duties, as of a truly conraeff ous 
and lofty, so of a wise and judicious mind ; but rashly 
to rmi and lay about one ia batOe, ood come to wotmds 
and downright blows with an enemy, is bat a savage 
and brntifdi kind of business : however necessity so 
reqnirmg, a- man dionld fight, and choose rather to 
part with his life than his liberty, or be guilty of any 
base or diaiioiiourable action. 

Cool and deUbezate counsels to be preferred before heat and boU* 
liess — It is a duty rathej: to expose onr's self, than the public affairs 
— They arc to blame who rather venture the loss of their ariiuesf 
than their own reputation. 

XXIY* In the bnsiness of tnamg and plundering 
<^es9 there ought to be taken a rery special care 

that nothing of rashness or cruelty be shown ; and 
all trne greatness of spirit obliges us, having first 
considered things calmly and maturely, to pardon 
the multitude, and punish those only that were prin- 
cipally faulty; and in every state and conditiuu of 
fortune^ to observe the just medium of virtue and 
faonesty : Ibr^ as we teve already obsenred of some, 
that they count it more ndi>Ie to manage aflyrs o€ 
wnr than of peace ; so ytm (sfeaS find there are a great 
many others, who imagine that hot and adventurous 
imdertakin^s have something that is greater and 
more glorious in them, than cool and deliberate coim- 
sels. Now as no man ouj^^ht, ]>y too warily avoiding 
<rf dangers and labours, to get himself the name of 
a coward ; SO9 on the o&er hand, care should be 
taken thai we tiirast not onrsetves into hazards and 
cUfficiiUieay wfiere there ia no nnaiBer <tf MOfltoft 
Cic- Vol- III.— E 
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for Li ; than wlucli there is no crreater folly on earth. 
It is a duty, therefore, in attempts of any danger, to 
imitate the practice of skilful physicians, who ahvays 
to light and inconsiderable diseases apply none but 
easy and gentle remedies, but in desperate cases ai e 
forced to have recourse to desperate cures. It is a 
madness, therefore, while aU things are calm and in 
a peaceful state, to desire a storm ; but to keep off 
the mischiefs of it when it does happen, is the part 
of a wise and a prudent man ; and much the more, 
if the good to be obtained, by getting well rid of it, 
outbalance the evils you may be brought into by 
the attempt. The danger of some actions only 
relates to the person that undertakes them, but that 
of others to the whole repuUic; and again, a man% 
Ufe is endangered in some, in others his reputation^ 
and the good-will of his citizens. It is our duty 
tlu n, in the former case, more willingly to expose 
and endanger ourselves than the whole state ; and 
in the latter, to fight for our glory and reputation 
more rendily than any other conveniences whatever. 
Yet the contrary to this appears plainly in the prac- 
tice of a great many men, who are willing to spexti 
their estates and hves for the good of their country, 
but wUl not bear the least diminution of their hoooinv 
though the present occasioiffi of the repuUie require 
it. Thus Calhcratidas, admiral of Sparta, in the 
Peloponnesiaii war, after he had done many signal 
services, at last was the occasion of ruining all ; for i 
when he was advised to retreat with his navy from 
Arginussa, and not venture giving the Athemaoa 
battle, he utterly refused it, told his advisers, 
that if, this whole navy should chance to be lost, the < 
Laeedmnonians could fit out anoHier; but that he 
for his part could never fly, without an irreparable 
loss of Ilis honour. And here the Lricedaemonians 
had, though a great, yet a tolerable blow ; but that 
other was mortal, and put a full period to the Spar- 
tan greatness, whm, \bm leader, Cleombrotus, ouXy 
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fi»r foar of being somewiiat iii-spokea d, unadvisedly 
ventured to fight Epammondas. How much bettor 
did Fabhis Madmus dof eonceming whom EittDW 
kas fliose words : 

One man our state has saved by wise delays; 
For he regarded not the foolish prate 
Crf idle people ; but the city's good ; 
Thereibia his growing fame now ilooiishes 
More whe& his deeds are passed. 

The same kind of fault should also be avoided in^. 
civil administrations ; for a great many men are \ 
afraid to speak out what they really think, though \ 
perhaps it is for the best, for fear it should give any 
offence to others. 

Rules to be observed in the government of the state and the ad« 
I mhiistration of justice. 

' XXV. Those who design to be partakers in the 

goiremmeiit should be sure to remember those two 
precepts of Plato ; fiiat^ to make the safety and in^ 
ie^rest of their citizens the great aim and design of 
all tiieir thoughts and endeavours, without ever eon-> 
sidering their own personal advantage ; and, secondly, 
I so to take care of the whole collective body of the 
I republic, as not to serve the interest of any one 
f pJirty, to the prejiuiice ur neglect of all the rest : for 
the govermnent of a state is much like the olhce of 
a guardian or trustee ; which should always be 
managed for the good of the pupil, and not of the 
r persons to whom he is intrusted ; and those men 
who, whilst they take care of one, negltet or disre^ 
gard another part of the citizens, do but occasion 
! sedition and discord, the most destructive things in 
' the world to a state: whence it comes to pass, that 
while some take part with the popular faction, and 
Others make their court to every great one, there 
aie but very few left who are concerned for the 
benefit and good of tiie whole. From this root 
love oprang many grievous dissensions amoiqt st to e 
Athemaus \ and not only tumults, holt even destwo- 
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tive civil wars in our own republic ; thin^rs wliich a 
worthy and truly brave citizen, and one who deserves 
to hold the reins of the ^rovernni( nt, will shun and 
detest ; and will give himself so to the service of 
the public, as to aim at no riches or power for him* 
self ; and will so take care of ttie whole community, 
as not to pass over any one part of it SQch a one 
win scorn, by the mean arts of calmnny and H false 
accusation, to bring- others into hatred and disrepute 
with the people, but will always adhere to what is 
just and honest, and never be drawn from it, what- 
ever offence may be t^iken by others ; nay, will 
rather part with his life itself, than do any thing 
that is contrary to the virtues I have mentioned. 
Eager ambition^ and contending for honoor, is (rfaU 
things most ruinous and destructive to a state ; con- 
cerning which Plato had said adnairably well,— "that 
for men to contend and fall out with one another, 
about which should be chief in the management of 
the state, is just as if the sliip's crew should go to- 
getlK r by the ears about who should be master or 
pilot of .tiie vesseL" And the same philosopher hem 
given us this for a rule; — ^^Hhat only those men 
should be reckoned enemies who have takm up 
arms in opposition to the repubUc ; not those who 
would govern it after their own schemes." Such 
was the dissension between P. Africanus and Q, 
Metellus, without any great bitterness or animosities 
between them. Some people think it the part of a 
brave and heroic spirit to show heat of anger and 
passion against an adversary : but what they say is 
by no means to be regarded ; for it is certain, on the 
other hand, that nothmg is more laudable, nothii^ ^ 
more worthy of a great and brave person, fbsn 
clemency, meekness, and gentleness of spirit. In 
citieti that are free, and where ail men in common 
enjoy the same privilec^es, courtesy, and alTability, 
and a calm and undisturljed temper of mind are pc- 

cuMarly requisite ; for to fret on every unseasonable 
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tisity or at every impertinent and tronblesoine peti*. 
tfoner, makes a man sour and morose in his hnmour ; 

which, as it brings no manner of good to himself, so 
it gets him the hatred and ill-will of others. But 
though nieeluiess and clemency be laudable virtues, 
yet no farther thnn ns they leave room for a just 
severity^ whenever the occasions of tba public re- 
quire it ; without which a city can never be well 
governed. Now eyery reproof and chastisement in 
Jthe first place, should be always free from contnme- 
lious language, and not inflicted for the sake of the 
person chastising or repiov ing another, but for tiie 
good and advantage of the whole republic. Diligent 
<:-dve should be taken, in tlie next plrice, that the 
penalty be proportioned to the nature of the crime ; 
and that some do not pass without ever being ques- 
tioned, while otters are punished for the same mis- 
^temeanors. But of all things, anger should be 
excluded in punishing ; for whoever comes to this 
work in a puission, will never observe that due me- 
diocrity, wliich equally ;il)?^l;uns from too nuich and 
too little, so btrictly requu'ed by the Peripatetic 
schools ; and they have very good reason indeed to 
require it ; but then I cannot but w.onder they should 
eonunend anger, and say. Nature has given it us to 
good ends aM purposes : for tint in truth ought in 
no ease to be aBowed of ; and it were heartily to be 
wished that the governors of a state would, m this 
particular, be hke the laws themselves, which puiush 
offenders arc ording to justice, without being any 
ways guided by passion* 

Greatness of soul ret^uires an even temper, free from haughtiness in 
prosperity, and dejeetion m adversity— In prosperity we ahoald 
6Sp€CiaUr consult our friends, and have a care of flatteieri^Hdw 
mk eatale should be got, improved^ and used. 

XXVI. Another great duty of fortitude is, not to 
be haughty, disdiiinful, and arrogant when Fortune 
favours us, and all things go forward according to 
0ttr washes: for it shows as muoh meanness and 

E2 
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poorness uf spirit to be transported willi i^ood, as it 
does with ill fortune ; whereas, on the other hand, 
nothing k more brave than an evenness of temper 
in every condition^ and (ae is reported of Socr^Ses 
and LttUus) a constant letaining tto same air in 
one^9 conntenanee, wttbont ever seeming puffed up 
or dejected. I imd that Plulip, the king of Mace- 
doiiia, was inferior to his son in the outward glory 
and splendour of his achievements, but very far 
Rbove him in good-nature and condescension: there- 
fore the father kept always the character of a great 
person, whereas the son often was guilty of base 
and di£diononrahle actions. It is a good rule there* 
fore, I think, which is given by some mm, lhat the 
higher our station in the world is, the more care we 
should take of our lives and actions, that they be 
kept within the compass of lowliness and humility. 
Panaetins tells us it was a usual sajring with his 
scholar and familiar friend Africanus, — " that men 
who give the reins to their vicious appetites, and 
are high and presuming on the greatness of their 
finrtunes, should be dealt with uke horses, whea 
grown fierce and rauruly by frequent engag:ements ; 
lor as these are delivered to breakers to tame, and 
to be made fit for riding-; so those should be brought 
within t]ie barriers and limits of reason iind philoso- 
phy, to teach them the uncertainty of all human 
things, and the great volubility and (diangeaUeross 
of fortune.'' We should also in prosperity mwe 
especially make use of the counsel of our firtends, 
and pay more respect and deference to their advices 
than we were wont to do : at the same time also we 
should take great care that we do not give over 
much ear to flatterers, nor suffer ourselves to be 
wheedled and imposed on by their deceitful words : 
for there is nothing wherein we are more apt to be 
nustaken, than in this particular ; ever^ one having 
such a fond conceit and opinion of hims^, as to 
think he dtferves those applaoses wUch they give 
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Mm. Heoee epring immmerable errors in our fivwj 
whilst men» puffed up with a vain imagination nni 
amstaken notions of their own great merit, are ex* 
posed' to (Jie raiUerjr of all the world besides, and 

are cheated into great and dangerouti mistakes. 
And so much may suffice on this head. From what 
has been said we may easily gather that tfiose who 
are over affairs of the public do the greatest actions, 
and snch as express the most toavery of mind ; their 
t)U8ine8s affbrdu^tiiem more oiq;x)rtuni ties, and there 
ibeing more meit who are concerned in this, than in 
aa^ other method of living whatever. Bat after alU 
we cannot but acknowledge there are, and have 
been, a great many noble spirits, even in a life of 
retirement and priv acy, who, being sequestered from 
the busineyy of the world, have given up themselves 
to inquiries after truth, and the great concenmieut 
^ the prai^ce of virtue ; or else leading a life in 
the middle^ as it were, between the statesman and 
pinlosopherf have been delighted with the manage- 
ment or their own pdvate fortmies ; not scraping up 
money by all manner of ways, or hoarding it so as 
to make nobody the better for it ; but parting with 
it freely for the sake of their friends, or to serve the 
republic, when occasion required it. Now this pri- 
vstite estate I would have, in the &rst place, to be 
bonestly come by, not by any base, scandalous, or 
mvidioos way of gaining : then let it be distributed 
lofhe uses iand necessities 4tf as many as is possibly 
provided they are worthy and deservmg people ; and 
let it be increased by such ordinary methods of 
saving and good husbandry as are agreeable to the 
dictates of reason and prudence ; and, lastly, let 
none of it be spent in debauchery and luxurious liv- 
inff» but in acts of nmnificence and liberaUty towards 
^OTS. Wfaower observes these measives laid 
d€mn, let his wm of life be either public or private, 
may perform an the duties of magnaninrily, eon** 
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stancy, and greatness of sotd, as well w of amcefityv 
fidelify, and doing good to mankind. 

The virtues contained under the fourth head of honesty — Whatever 
is faonesl is becommg ; honesty and decency being really the MOM 
thiog-*-Two sorts of deconim, sad the nstnie of eseh defined. 

XXYIT. We are now m the next place to speak of 
the fourth, and only romainini!; part of virtue or 
honesty, under which are comprehended bashful- 
nessi temperano6) modesty, gorentment of the pas^ 
sions, and the observing a jwt order as to time and 
place in onr words and actions; from all whicli arises 
a certain engaging kind of beauty and gracefidneeos^ 
which serves to set off and adorn our hves. Under 
this head is contjuaed that becomingiiess, which is 
in its nature so closely united and riveted to honesty, 
that there is no wny left of pulHng them aisuader; for 
whatever ifi becoming is likewise honest, and what- 
ever is honest is likewise becoming. The difference 
betwerai tiiem is so very small, tt^t we may better 
c<mcehre wbat it is, than exiflain U;; foar whatever 
becomii^esd there is in any action, it inmiediately 
arises from the honesty of it. From hence it appears 
that beconuagiicss does not peculiarly belong to this 
one part of honesty, whereof we are now undertak- 
ing to discourse, but shows itself also in each of the 
three former. To reason, for instance, and discourse 
according to the roles of prudence; to go about 
nottaang but after due cons^ration, and on every 
oceamonto be qoick at espying and defi^idingths 
froth, are things that are becoming ; wb&ems to be 
deceived, to be in an error or mistake, and to be 
imposed on, are very unbecoming, as well as to he 
mad or beside one's self. So again, all actions of jus- 
tice are becoming; but those of injustice are both 
scandalous and unbecoming. The same may be said 
as to the actions of fortitode : whatever is dona with 
amanfy comrage and bravery of mind, as it is wwttrjr 
ei^ so It beeomds a man ; bot whettever, on tiie otiier 
bandi shows any cowardice or meaimess of sforit, is 
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as contrary to becomingness as it is to true Tirtue« 
I craclade therefiure that the decency whereof I am 
now disconrsmg sqispeitaiDeth to each of the four 
parts of honesty; and so appertaineth^ as not to 

stand in need of any mighty reach of understanding 
to perceive it, but is easily discoverable at the first 
view; for there is somethinsr of becoming contained 
in the very notion and idc ii of all virtue, from which 
it is distinguished by the mind alone, and not by the 
nature of the thing itself. Just as the beauty and 
good colour of the countenance can never be separ 
rate from the health of the bo^, so this becoming- 
ness of which we are speaking, in itself is all one, 
and, as it were, incorporate wim virtue and honesty, 
but may be distinoniished from it by thought and 
imagination. Now there are two kuKl;^ or sorts of 
it; me one universal, which belongs to the nature 
of honesty in general ; the other particular, and con- 
tained under this, which belongs to the several parts 
of it. The former is used to be thus defined ; deco« 
mm, or becommg, is that which is congruous or 
agreeable to that exceUent part of the nature of 
man, by which he is distinguished from the rest of 
the creation. As for the latter, which is contained 
under this, it is uenally described and defined to be 
that which is in such manner aipreeable to the nature 
of man, as withal to show something of temper and 
moderation, with a certain sweet air of gentility and 
good mamiers* 

Poetical decorum defined — Decency^ reiateb both to the actions of tlie 
body and taaxiA^ThB nature or mind of man consiats of sense and 
nason—Tbe former of these ought to okey the Uetter. 

XX V 111. That this is so, will more plainly appear, 
if we consider that decorum or convenience of man- 
ners, \v hich the poets aim at in all their writings ; 
concerning which, were it anywise necessary to my 

£ resent purpose, I might largely discourse. Suffice 
; at present for me only to observe that the ^oets 
fire uieii said to keep this decoromf when each of 
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their persons is brou^lit in sa3ring and doing those 
things which are suitable to the cliaracter he bears 
in the world. Should ^acus, for example, or Mmo3 
say, 

Ew*Q, let them hate met 'whilst (h^ dread me too |* 
Hie chfM%i entom1>'d in Its own pavealfs bowels y-^ 

it would be an offence against the rules of decency, 
because they pass in the world for men of justice 
and honesty; but let the same be said by a cruel 
Atreus, and the whole theatre shall clap aiid applaud 
it, because it is a saying very agreeable to his cha- • 
racter. Xow the poet can judge what is becoming; 
and coiiveiuent for every person, according to the 
character which he bears in tlie poem : but Nature 
has given every one of us a character, by endowing 
us with that nobleness and excellence of benig, 
whereby we are set above all other creatures. The 

Sets, then, there being so great a variety of charac* 
rS| can see what is becoming and convenient for 
all, even the most vicious ; but we have got only 
one character to live up to, — mean that which ia 
abbigiied us by Nature herself; a churucter of tem- 
perance^ and modesty, of constancy and moderation. 
And the"* same Nature having also taught us that we 
ought to be careful of our carriage and drnieanor 
towards the rest of men, hence it appears of how . 
large an extent that becomingness is, which belongs , 
to the nature of honesty in general, and also that 
other, which is seen in the exercise of the several 
kinds of it : for as the beauty and comeliness of the 
body draws the eyes to it by the fit composure of all ^ 
its members, and pleases us only on this account, 
because all its parts correspond with a kind of pro- 
portion and harmony ; so this decorum, which gives 

* A verse out of Enniiis. < 
t A verse which the poet Accius puts into the mouth of Atreus^ 

who had killed the cbUoron of Thyestes, aii4 served them up to him 

^ a t^Liiquet, 
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a boi t of lustre aiad grace to our lives, engages the 
approbation and esteem of all we live with, by that 
just and due order, consistency, and reguiaiity, 
which it keeps up and maintains in our words and 
mctkmB. We o^gtit to hare, therefore, a certain 
respect and reverence for all men, and desire to be 
approved not only by the best, but by aU the world ; 
for not to care a farthing what it is people think of 
oue, is a sign not only of pride and coiicciledness, 
but indeed of having perfectly abandoned all mo- 
desty. But here we iaust observe, that there is a 
great deal of difference between that which justice, 
and that wluch this modesty, respect, qt reverence 
demands, in relation to oth^ people. It is the duty 
of jnstioe, not to iqjure or wrong any man; of 
reepectt or reverraoe, not to do wy thi^g that may 
offmA or displease him; wherem more especiaUy 
the nature of that decorum we are speaking- of con- 
sists. These things then being- thus explained, I 
suppose it may clearly enoiigli appear what that is 
which we mean by becomni^T, for the duties 

prescribed by it, the first thing to which it conducts^ 
ae te, to demean oui^elves suitably and agree^ly to 
om nature, and do nottiing that may any ways stain 
or deface it; for whilst we take this for our guide 
and eondncfapess, it is impossible we should ever go 
out of the way; but by her shall be led through aU 
the paths of wisdom, truth, and understanding ; of 
justice and beneficence towards the society of man- 
kind; and of true niagnanimity and greatness of soul. 
But the nature of decency is more pecuUarly seen 
in the fourth part of honesty, conc^ning which we 
are now discoursing; and relates not only to the 
Oftotionsof th^ body, but more e&|ieeially to those of 
tte mind also ; eadi of whidi then are approved and 
becominj^, when they are such as are proper and 
suitable to nature. Now the whole of the nature or 
mind of man is made up of only these two parts: 
the first consists in the sensitive s^petite ; by tlxe 
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blind and cstraTagant impolse of which he is hsimd 
and traiupoirtod from one tiung to another: the 
second is reason, which i^ws and instarads him m 

the way of Ins duty, telling him what he should do, 
and what not do : whence it follows that it is reason 
which ou^ht to be the governing faculty, and ib» 
appetite to be subject to the commands oi it* 

Our actioiii riurald neither be nA nor csreless, ftc.— Watcfafblnetf 

and considomtion necessary' for the eubduing of the paitioli*-^ 
Moderation to be observed in jests and diversions. 

- XXIX. Every action therefore should be free, 89 
from precipitancy and rashness on tibe mie hand, sa 

from all carelessness and negligence on the other; 
iior should sny thing be done, for wluch we camiot 
give a sufficient reason ; which is almost the very 
definition of duty. In order to this the passions 
must be brought luider the power of reason, so as 
neither tfaroi^h hastiness to run before its Orders, 
nor thriMigh eoldness and heaviness to disregwd 
ftem whm given; but all their motions must be scr 
onieted and restrained^ as to bring no^mieasiness or 
msturbance to the mind: and from this calm and 
peaceable state of the soul arises that constancy 
and moderation we have mentioned ; for when once 
the passions grow unruly and extravagant, and refuse 
to be guided ia their desiies and aversions by the 
rules of pnidencei they will run without question 
beyond ail boimds and measure; for they abanfitoa 
and cast off their aUegianee to reason, which they 
ought to obey by the cotistitatkm of nature. By 
this means are all things turned topsy-turvy; and 
not the raind only, but even the body also, put very 
much into disorder and confusion. Do but mark 
those who are inllaiued with a vehement anger or 
desire ; who are transported with fear, or an over» 
great Joy ; and you will see an alteration in their 
countenances, voices, gestures, and all their actions; 
which sufficiency gives us to imderstand (tlMit we* 
may return again to the duty now befoM us) how 
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nBomney- it in to restrain and give cheek to the 
moireoients of Ibe aiqxetite, and to be always watch* 
fill and standing on oor guard, that so we may 

neither be careless and inconsiderate, nor do any 
thing rashly and wt all adveuLurous: for mankind 
were never designed by Nature merely to sport and 
away their time, hut to follow after ^ave and 
^rious studies, and business of greater importance 
than play ia. 1^'ot but that jesting and divemion 
are allowable, provided we xme them but as we do 
0ile«qpi aad other such necesaaiy refiredmients of 
nature ; vis. after tiie dmissjm of om serious and 
more imfmrtanit dutiea And eivm then we must 
see that our jesting be neither excessive nor immo- 
dest, but such as is handsome and becoming a 
gentleman; for as boys are allowed not ail kinds of 
sports, but onlj'' such as have nothing that is vicious 
or iU ia them; so in this jesting we should allow 
ourselves nothing bnt whai is i^eeable to honesty 
and good manners. We maytbraefore observethsft 
jesting: or meirranent ss of two soits; the one down*- 
kh, abusive, seaftidalonst and obmone; the other 
handsome, genteel, ingenious, and truly pleasant. 
Of this kind arc several instances to be met with, as 
in our Plautus, and the old Greek commedians ; so in 
the \%Titings of the Socratic philosophers : to wliich 
we may add the ingenions sayinrrs of several men, 
Biieh as are oi^Bacted by the semor Oato, and usually 
go by the name of Apophthegms. There is no great 
m&cniity then to distioaigiBsh between a gente^ and 
a downiflh jest; tlie one, if broogbt in at a seasona* 
ble time, and when a man's nmad is dteengag^ ftom 
business, is becoming for a gentleman; the other, 
fr)r no man at aU indeed, when base and unhandsome 
tliiniTs are dressed up in liithy and obscene expres- 
sions. Our plays and recreations must also be kept 
witbUl their due bounds ; and care should be taken 
tbat we do not run out into great excesses, and suf- 
in the pleasure which we take in tbem to emy urn 
Cio. V 0K». 
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into any thing that is base or unbecoming. Hnntino'^ 
and the exercises of the Canipns Martins, supply us 
Willi ixampies euQugk oi crecUtabie and manly 
recreations. 

The «zee11ene0 of naii% nature necessary to be eonsidArad : wherein 
it cqnsists— The difference of men^s particular nstarea or dispoei^ 
tions shown by a nomber of exampLes. 

XXX« Bat in all inquiries ooncevBii^ wlist be- 
comes US, it is of very great monient to be constantly 

reflect inir liovv^ much man's nature excels that of 
beasts and inferior animals. These have no taste 
or relish for any thing but the pleasures of the body, 
towards which they are carried with a great deal of 
eagerness ; whereas nothing is more agreeable and 
nofurisUng, as it were, to the mind of man, than 
learning and contemiilation. Hence be is always 
seeking or contriving somefliiiq^ that is new, and is 
greatly delighted with seeing and hearing, for the 
increase of his knowledge: and if there is any one 
too much addicted to sensual pleasures, unless he is 
transformed into a mere brute : (for some such there 
are, who are men in name, and not in reality) but if, 
I say, any one is too much addicted, and suffers 
himself to be conquered by {deasure ; yet, for r&ry 
shame, he will hide and conceal hiis propensities 
towards it as miu^ as pmsiUie. And what is 1Mb 
nowbnt afdain indication that sensnal pteasnres aie 
unbecoming tht dignity of a reasonable creature,-and 
ought to be despised and rejected by him? and that 
whoever sets any value on them should be sure to 
take care that he keep witliin the limits of reason 
and moderation^ Hence it follows that we should 
not have any respect to pleasure, but only to the 
preservation of our health and strength, in our vic^ 
tiials, clothes^ and other conveniences behmging to 
the body. And does not tiie cobndeiBtion of tlm 
same dignity and excellence of onr natores Tflainly 
inform us now base and unworthy a thing it is tn^ 
dissolve in luxury, softness, and eileuunucy j aud 
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how brave and becoming it is, on the other hand, for 
a mnn to lead a life of frugality and temperance, of 
strictness and sobriety ? And here we must observe 
that Nature has given us, as it ware, a double part 
to be acted in the wi»ld: tbe first is extended to all 
men in common, fofasmuch ae we are all of us par* 
tekers of reason, sad fbat prerogative of our nature, 
whereby we are exalted above other animals ; it is 
tins tli;it conducts us in the finding uut our duty, and 
fruni it all honesty and beconungness arises: the 
second is appropriate to each in particular; for as 
there is a great deal of difference in l)odi( some 
being uimble aud proper for running, others more 
tasty, and fitter for wrestling ; some of a noble and 
majj^^ air, others of a sweet and engagii^ kind of 
besnity ; so tiiere is no less, or rather a far greater 
variety in homoiars. Thus Lucins Crassus and Lncins 
Philippus were men of a great deal of wit and plea- 
santry : Cains the son of Lucius Caesar, of more than 
they, and a great deal more studied : whereas the 
young Drusus and Scanms at the same time were 
men of extraordinary gravity and severity. Laelius 
had abundance of mirth and gajrety ; his foaj^Uar, 
Scipio, mudl more amhiticm, md greater austerity 
and etrietness of living. Anunoigat Ihe Greeks, So- 
crates is said to have been one that was of a very 
easy and facetious hun;ionr ; that always loved to m 
merry and jesting, and was a mighty artist at hiding 
his meaning under witty ironies and droll express 
sions; whereas Pericles and Pythagoras got them- 
selves credit bybeina; of exnctly the contrary temper. 
Hannibal, among the Carthaginian generals, and, 
amongst our own, Fabius was orafty and sobtlei 
one that knew how to disguise his intentions and 
keep his counsel; that could make show of one 
thing whilst he was really designing another ; of 
exquisite skill for contriving of stoitagems, and pre- 
venting those laid by the enemy against himself. In 
Ihis kind tbi^ Qreci^ give Jason the Phoraean, and 
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Thenmtoclesi the pmfSnmoe hebtn any otim» ; mSL 
there is one thing of Solcm's, whieh dtows 1»b had 

his share of this cunning ajid subtletVi when he 
feigned himself distracted to save his own life, and 
withal to do a good piece of service to the pubUc. 
There are others to he found of just an opposite 
humour, wiio thmk it unlawful to do any thing by 
etratajgem and underhand dealingi but are all for 
eimpUcity and plainness m their aeti0na; lovers of 
opm, and undisguised tratili, bat haters of e^ery tking 
^it looks like a Mck. There are some timt wio 
undergo any thing in the world, fawn imd crouch to 
any aiaimer of person, if they can but obt;iin their 
own ends and designs by it ; as Marcus Gras>;us, we 
know, did to Sylla : of which sort of crafty and com- 
plying kind of people Lysaiider the Lacedaemoniaa 
IS said to have been the daie£; whereas CalUeralidae» 
who was admiral of the navy neoct after Lysaiider, 
was quite tbe contrary. Again, tbm is as great a 
variety in men^s ways of discoarse, as in their 
humours and complexions; some who are able to 
speak very nobly can yet suit their language to the 
huniours and capacities of the ignorant vulgar ; as I 
remember Catullus, father and son, as also Mncius 
Mancia could do ; and 1 have heard old people relate 
the same of Scipio Nasica ; but his father, on tlie 
contrary, he who, by slaying Tiberius Gracehus, put 
a fuU end to his rainoQs attempts, bad none of tiiat 
affable way of speakmg. No more had X^oerates, 
the most rigid and severe of all the philosophers ; 
and for that very reason wns noted emment. In 
short, there is almost an infinite number of these 
different natures and ciiaraeters in men, not one of 
which is in itself to be condemned. 

Every one should follow his own genius, so fatr as it is innocent. 

XXXI. The more easily then to arrive at timi 
decoram of which we are speoking, let every one 
stick to his own peculiar cluoracter and tanaumrt 
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provided it has notliing that is vicious ia it : I say, 
provided it has notliing that ia vicious in it ; for we 
^[iould always take psarticiUar care to do nothing that 
is cont^aiy to that universal ehamtor which Natai^ 
has imprinted on every one of us ; but, saving the 
reverence we owe to that, then to live according to 
our own particular one, so as to follow after that 
kind of tiludy, and apply ourselves to that course of 
life whicli is most suitable and agreeable to our own 
inclinations, though otheis perhaps may be more 
useful and important ; fat it is in vain to struggle 
against the bias of your nature, or to engage hi that 
sort of business in which you can never arrive at 
nny perfection. "From what has been said, it more 
fully appears what that is which we call becoming ; 
i?ince nothing can be such lliat is done, as we say, 
iii despite of nature, i. e. conkary to the bent and 
tendency of a man's cr^ius. Now it is certain, if 
any thing in the world is becomnig, it is a constant 
uniformity in our whole lives andj^urticularaetiiMtis; 
which it IS utterly impossible we should ever main* 
taiUi so long as we run counter to our own inclina^ 
tions, and foolishly fi^ow after those of other people : 
for as we should use our own native language, which 
all are supposed to understand best, and not lard our 
talk, as a great numy do, with expressions out of 
Greek, w^ho ^re therefore deservedly hiughed at by 
others ; so we should keep to one constant tenour 
and regular conduct in our lives and actions, so that 
nothing may be in Hbfim which is not well suited and 
of a piece with the rest* And this difference in the 
characters or natures of men is of so great moment, 
as that in consequence of it one man may be obliged 
to make away with himself, whilst another, though 
like him as to" all other circumstances, may be obliged 
to tlie contrary. T'ato, for instance, and those who 
in Africa surrendered tnemselvos to Cnesar, were all 
of them under the same condition; and yet any of 
fl^e rest might perhaps have been Uw^d for it> had 
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they murdered themselves as Cato did, because they 
were men of less strictness in th<"ir lives, and less 
severity in their manners. But r ato was a person 
whom Nature had endowed with incredible firmness 
usd i^rength oi soul, which he had augmented bj 
perpetual con^aney, and unaltenA^ly adtering to his 
once ondeitakm designs and resolutiens : it became 
bis citarecter tterefore to die, rather than to see tibie 
face of tile tyrant* How many things did Ulysses 
undergo in his tedious wanderings, when he was 
forced to be at the pleasure of women, (if Circe and 
Calypso may be called women,) and by fawning 
words, and fair complaisant speeches, wheedle 
himself into the favour of all he met with ! How 
did he bear the ccmtemptuous usage of his servants 
and maids, even in his own palace, that at last he 
might arrive at his wiriied-for end ! Whereas Ajax^ 
accoidiDg to the cfaaraoter we have of him, would 
rafi^ ha?ire died a thousand deaths than ever have 
submitted to such mean compliances. These obser- 
vations should teach us all to look carefully every 
one into himself, and consider well what is his pecu- 
liar genius, and endeavour to make the best use of 
it that he is able ; and not to be foolishly trying 
experiments, to see how he can succeed in what is 
another body's talent ; for it is certain, tbsit noUiing 
becomes a man so wdli, as that which is best suited 
to his own indittalaons. Bvery one therefore should 
inftirm himsdtf thoroughly which way his humour 
and genius lies, and be severe in examining what he 
is well fitted or not fitted for: otherwise the players 
may seem to be wiser than we are ; for they, when 
they pitch on what they Avill act, do not always 
choose those parts that are best, hut those that are 
best suited to their humours and abilities. They 
that have the ablest voices, for instance, Epigoni, 
or Modus ; they that have most action, Menahppa, 
or Cljrtemnestra Rupilius, whom I remenriber, had 
lihvays the part of Antiopa, and Maiop very rarefy 
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that of Ajax. Aiid shall actors observe this ia 
choosing their parts, and wise nieii not do it in 
choosing their business and way of living in the 
world ? We should therefore apply ourselves espe- 
cially to that which we And most sttreeabto to the 
bent of OUT natures; but if we ahotiU dbmce to be 
drirasi on a&y thing wfaiehis not 8o proper for ov 
parts and talents, we shodd make it our tmsinesa, 
by care and application, if not to go through with it 
the most perfectly that is possible, yet at least with 
as few faiits as we are able. And let us rather hibour 
to av Old those vices which we are naturally inchned 
-to, than try to arrive at those excellences and per- 
Ceetions which we were never made for* 

Duties nMngtnmmmfB sayanL stations and professions in Hbm 
woild--^Wlwt nsiiaUf detena^ men itt th» choiee of amroC 
life. 

XXXJL JBnt beside those two parts whidi I bam 
already meoltonedy Ob^^ are still two oHiers remain- 
ing behind : the one is allotted us by time and chance 

the other we ourselves choose voluntarily to our- 
selves. To the hrst appertain one's being h kiiie:, a 
general, or a magistrate; coming of a great family; 
having riches and power ; together with the contra- 
ries of all these ; which are all of them thnigs that 
depend on fortune, and alter according to the differ- 
ence of times* As for the second, it is altogether 
left to our own choice what sort of caUing we have 
a muid to be of: accordingly some oboose to study 
philosophy, othem the diril htw, and a third sort 
eloquence ; and of the virtues themselves, some are 
desirous of being eminent in one kind, and some in 
another. JNow those men whose fathers or ances- 
tors have been eminent in any one kind, for the most 
part endeavour to excel in the same ; as Quintns, the 
eon of Pablius Mucins, did in the civil law ; Africa^ 
mSf the son of Paulus, in martial achievsraienis : and 
eofise, not comtesit with tb» ^ory of their ancestomy 
iuve added something eilse of their ova to it^ ae 
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that Africanus whom I just now mentioned, wha« 
besides his great fame for military exploits, made 
himself noted for his leamii^r and elcM]iience. The 
«ame did Timotheus, the son of C<mon, who was 
«qual to his father in the glory of war, and obtained 
that of learning and ingenuity besides. But it hap- 
pens sometimes, that omitting to tread in the steps 
of their fathers, some take new methods and designs 
of their own ; which, generally speaking, is the case 
with those who are born of mean parents, and pro- 
pose to rise and make their fortunes in the world. 
Each of these things should be thoroughly consi- 
dered and revolved ia our mind, whenever we delibe- 
rate what will become us. The first thing theii 
to be determined is, what sort of men we design to 
i>ei and what course of living to take to in the world, 
which is a case of all others the most hazardous and 
difficult: for when people are young, and conse- 
quently most foolisli, they generally pitch on that 
way of life which then best pleases their unexpo- 
rienced fancies: so that they are fixed and ciitraged 
in a certain course before they have the judgment 
to discern what is best. Prodicus, indeed, (as I find 
it in Xenophon,) tells us this story concerning Her- 
4Cides,— " That when he was a youth, which is the 
proper season allotted by Nature for choosing a way 
of me, he withdrew himself into a solitary place; 
and there having found out a couple of ways, the 
one of pleasure, and the other of virtue, he sat 
musing, and considered awhile with himself, which 
of these two he had best to follow.'' Such a thing 
as this might happen to Hercules the son of Jupiter; 
but it is not for us to expect the same, who each of 
us take whom we please for our patterns, and suffer 
ourselves to be drawn as they lead us. We have 
most of us principles instilled by our parents, and 
follow their customs and manners of living ; others 
ure raided by popular opinion, and like that best 
which t^es tiie most^ However, there aijs sQi»e, 
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whether it be out of mere good fortune, or a happgr 
tomijer aod difipoutkm of aool, or lastly^ by the care 
aod instrnotians of their paieats, that pnrsae right 
methods mid waya of hving. 

The principal thing to be regarded in the choice of a profession if 

one's own genins ; next to that, one's fortune in the worlJ— After 
a man has deternamed, he should adhere to his cho'ce, without 
l^eat reasons to the contrary — Cautions to be observed in Hit; mn- 
tatioa of oar ancestors. 

XXXIII. But those of all are the most diiliciilt to 
be found, wlio having sufficitJiil natural parts, or suf- 
ficient improvements of learning and educati^m, or 
both these together, have withal had due tiine to 
consider with themselves what is the best course of 
Ufe they caa follow in the world. Now ia ttds de-* 
liberation^ the principal thing which we ought to 
regard is, eacdi man's peculiar natim and genhis: 
for since the decorum of each particular action, as 
before was observed, is taken from the disposition 
of the person that does it ; surely that disposition 
should be carefully consulted before w? determine 
on our whole way of livins;-; it is otherwise impos- 
sible we should keep a due tenour and consistency in 
our UveSy and not sometimes falter in the performr* 
ance of our duty* But though Nature in this ease 
has much the greater sway, yet Fortune comes in 
for a share neict after her; both of them ttierefore 
shouM be duly consulted in making (Aoice ot a call- 
ing, but more especially Nature; for Fortune is 
inconsistent and often chanccing-, but Nature is firm, 
and will abide by us ; so that for the former to op- 
pose this latter, is like a mortal power contending 
with an immortal. That mm, then, who has chosen 
a way of Uvnig that is suitable to his nature, pro- 
vided that nature be no ways vicious, should make 
it his next care never to alter it ; for nothing is less 
becoming than a humour of changing : but if on trial 
he should find that he was mistaken in the choice of 
his method^ as it is very possible that such a ttdng 
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may happen, tliore is no way left but tt^ unravel 
again what is already done. If tiie times themselves 
liBtyofir Qie making Bocfa a change, it may foe the 
more easily and convenieatlY done; but if not, it 
must be brought about ^pradoally and insensibly, 
^according to that rule which is given by wise men. 
Whenever you desi^^n to break off any friendsMp or 
displeasing acquaintance, you should loosen the knot 
by little and little, and not try to cut it asunder all 
at once : and when by tliis means we have chanj^ed 
our course of life, great care should be taken that 
wo may seem to liave done it on very good reasons, 
But having before recommended the imitation of 
oar fotbers and ancestors, I must here interpose an 
exceprtioii or two : in the first place, then, we should 
take great care not to follow them in any thing that 
is vicious or Uameable ; nor, secondly, diould we 
«ttem}]^ itwhenwe ftnd our constitution vnll not carry 
us through vrith it. Thus, for instance, the son of 
the former Africanus, who adopted this latter, being 
bon to Paulus, by reason of the weakness and indis- 
position of his body, could not so well tread in the 
steps of his father, as his father had done in those 
of his grandfather. But then if a man be of such a 
constitution, as that he is unable either to plead at 
the bar, or to harangue the people, or conduct an 
army, he riionld take the more care that he does 
fhoee tidi^ which are hi his power; such are the 
duties of justice and fidelity, of modesty, temperance^ 
and liberality ; the performance of which may serve 
to make amends for his want of the others. Now 
the nol)lest inheritance that can ever be left by a 
father to his son, and far exceeding that of houses 
and lands, is tlio fame of his virtues and glorious 
actions ; and for a son to live so, as is unworthy of 
the name and reputation of his ancestors, is th^ 
paaeat and most abominable tiling in ttie wdid, 
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men — The duties of umgislrales, private citizens, and strangers. 

XXXIV. Aild biuce each age has its respeefei're 
duties beloDgiiig to it) and the same (faiags beooHM 
not both young and old, I must add aometUog ake 
on this distiiiction. It is required then of the 
younger eort of people^ that they pay dne reverence 
to tiioee ftat ate old, and ohooee out the best and 
most approved among them, by whose comisel and 
direction they may steer their lives ; for indeed the 
unskilfiihiess and inexperience of youth dues stand 
in some need of the prudence of old ajze to be its 
guide and director. This ao^e especially should be 
kept from all loose and elieminate hving, and be 
inured to labour, and endunng hardships both of 
hody and mind ; that so they may be able to bear 
the toils and iatigues of bnsineasy ij^ether in peace 
or war; and if Qiey do at any time sLaeken tbeiy 
mind, and give themsehres up to their jdbasures and 
refreshments, great care should be taken that they 
exceed not the limits of temperance and modesty* 
And in order to tliis, it would be very convenient, if 
some a^red people would keep a coiistjuit eye on 
their sports and recreations. As for old men, it 13 
tiieir duty to lessen the labours of the body, and 
employ more freqpiently those of the mind; and 
make it their business^ by prudent and wise eomi* 
sels, to do what good they can to the younger sort 
ef people, to their friends and dependants^ and more 
t s{)ecially to the republic : andcMdmen of all lllings 
should especially be careful not to languish out their 
days in unprofitable icheness. Luxury and riot is 
unbecoming in all, is perfectly scandalous and in- 
tolerable in (M ao-e ; but s] 10 aid hist and wantonness 
come mto the bargain, those who are ginity of it 
are doi^ly fwlty ^ for, first, they bring a ^aine and 
disgrace on themselves, and withal make the young 
men more shamelessly wicked. Besides these di4* 
already mentioned, it not be annas to wtjf 
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something of tliose which peculiarly belong either 
to magistrates, private citizens or straiiirers. First, 
then, a magistrate ought to consider that he does in 
his person represent the whole city, and accordingly 
is bound to maintain the credit and dignity of it : 
that he is to preserve the laws, and see that all peou 
pie have their due rights ; remembering that these 
tiungs are committed to lim Imst, which he is bound 
to render up iaiUifuIIy and honeflily. It is tte dtrty 
of fliose in a private capacity to five as the rest m 
their citizens do, neither debasing themwrfves below 
their just height, nor endeavouring to raise them* 
selves up alcove it ; and to follow those things which 
are honest and peaceable in the commonwealth: 
these are they whom we nsnally call and account 
good citizens. And, lastly, for strangers and so- 
jraxners in a place, it is their duty to fi^ow their 
own business, and not intermeddle witb aany boc^r^ 
eke ; not to take on them what no ways coneems 
fhism, or be curious in pr]ring into flie secrets of a 
state with which they have nothing- to do. By €ib^ 
serving these rules we may, generally speaking, be 
sure to liud our duty, whenever it is inc[iiired what 
is suitable and becoming for such ii person, such a 
time, or such an age : I shall only add, that in nil 
our designs^ and all our undertakings, nothing is 
more beiM>niing than constancy and regularity. 

Boconim simws itself outwardly is three things: mlee of nodeify^ 
taken firom HkIivb in the frame of ow bodies, 

XXXV. But since Cbhi decorum of ^vrtiieh xre zre 
qieaking is seen more especitdly, and diecoven it- 
eelf m oor aotioas, our words, and our carriage and 
exterior ornaments of the body, and consists in one 
of these three things, in a certain kind of natural 
beauty and comeliness, in pertinence and well-timing 
our words and actions, and sucli other kind of orna- 
ments and outward embellishments as are proper for 
the business on(* is going about, (things which it is 

10 e^sjr to e jgvessy tmt I liq^ I aatsita^ 
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stood, and that is snfficient,) and since that care 
which we ought to take, of making ourselves a^eear 
bie to those we converse with, consists in a due 
regulation of these, I shall proceed to discoiurse of 
them each in |iartiGi^. In the first place, then, it 
may be worth our observing, how miich care and 
concern has been shown by Nature, in ordering llio 
frame and composition of our bodies ; thosje part.^ 
which were handsome and agreeable to the siirht, 
she has placed in view ; but those which conld not 
be so handsomely shown, tliese she has been carefuj. 
to conceal and cover. The Cynics therefore are 
wholly to be rejected, and some of the Stoics httle 
better thskn Gynics, who laugh a^ and Uame us for 
callii^ those tMngs by their proper names which are 
yeally dishonest md scandalpHs m themselves, while 
we count it a shame to speak plainly of those, in the 
doing of which there is no manner of dishonesty. — 
To rob, for example, to cheat, and lead a sensual 
life, are actions in themselves the must yliameful 
and scandalous, and yet it is not ronnted immodest 
to name them ; whereas an action that is honest and 
credits^ in itself most not be plainly mentioned 
for fear of its giving offence to chaste ears, This^ 
and mndi nioye to the same purpose, they com? 
iponly nrge against hashftdness ; but let us fbllow 
where Nature has showed us Gte way, and whateveir 
may offend eith(u- the ey^s or the ears, that let ujs 
eliun in our carriasre and conversation. In all our 
postures and gestures of body, such as standing, 
walkin<r, sitting, and leaning"; nay, in our very coun- 
tenance, in the cast of our eyes/and motions of our 



what is faecoming ; in which there is a double exr 
jtreme to he avoided, that of ioo mnch idceness and 
effemuiaey on 4^e one hand, airi Ifiat ot mere clown? 
ishness and want of breeding on the other, We 
.should therefore take (Care tQ bp^ strict pb^ejryjerf gf 
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these ndes of modesty, espeeielly benig socSi as 

even Nature herself has directed us to. 

Two sorts of hnuty. one proper for men. the nth^r for women — 
Ruleii regaraing app&rel, walking, and outward omamenls — More 
care should be taken to keep decency in tbe motioitf of tbe font^ 
How tfau may bedoo*. 

XXXVl. But since there are two sorts of beauty 
m the world, one of w!uch consists in charms and 
Bweetoess, the other m gracefulness and majesty; 
tbe former of these should be left to the womeOf 
and the latter only be thought proper for tl^ men. 
Hence it foUows, that these should avoid all nnmanfy 
cmiaments and niceness in flieir habits, and the same 
in the motions and gestures d their bodim ; for all 
people hate the affected motions and carriage of 
those who would be taken for masters of a genteel 
air ; and your actors on the stage have a srreat many 
foolish impertinent gestures, which are very dis- 
pleasing and offensive to the spectators : and \n each 
of these kinds, what is simple and unaffected is' 
always best liked and approved by the urcnrld. In 
order to have a true graceful comeliness, yon mnst 
endeavour to keep a good colour in your face; and 
the way to do that is to use frequent ezemse. Nor 
do we forbid men the use of all ornaments and 
graces to recommend lliem, but only of those that 
are too exquisite and affected; so far they are 
allowable, as they are necessa^ to keep a man from 
being thought a clown, and from showing a disre- 
Bpeci for the persons he has to do with. Aud the 
same rule may serve very well for our clothes; in 
which to be moderate, as in most other cases, is 
certainly the best way. We should ateo avoid an 
' eflfemhiate softness and slowness in our ^ait, like 
those that are marching along in procession ; and 
no less an over-great hastiness and speed, which 
only begets a deep pcuiting- and breathing, distorts 
the face^ and perfectly changes the whole air of the 
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cteney of htunour. Mow if the motions of ihe body 
deserve all these pains and concern about them, how 
much care should we take to keep those of the mind 
within the limits prescribed them by nature and right 

reason, which never can be done any other way, 
than by keeping the soul ia such an even temper, as 
not to be concerned or dejected at any thing ; and 
by a constant care and application of thought, so as 
to mind nothing- but what is honest and becoming. 
Now the motions of the soul are of two sorts, some 
of them proceeding from the reasonalde or thinking, 
others from the sensitive and passionate part : the 
former is busied in nothing but seafehing and lindixig 
out of truth ; by the latter we are pushed and driven 
forward to action. It is our duty thereibre to em- 
ploy our thoughts about laudable objects, and so ta 
reduce and overrule the passions, as that they may 
ebb and flow in obedience to reason. 

Decorum shows itself in sprakinrr— Rules about the manner, tub* 
jects, and measures oi public oratory and our common talk. 

XXXYU. Another great instance in which this * 
becomingness shows itself, is our speech and dis- 
course : out whereas of this there are two sorts, the 
one proper only for argument and contention, the 
other for common and ordinary talk; we should 
make use of that when we plead at the bar, or speak 
in tiic senate and public assemblies ; of this when we 
meet and discourse with our friends, when we walk 
in any of the public pbu es, or are sitting at table, 
and Over a crlass of Avinc. Tliere are teachers of 
rhetoric who give rules about the former ; but there 
are no rules given about the latter ; not but that I 
think there might be some invented ; but the busi- 
ness is, there is nobodv to be found that would study 
them if they were ; otherwise masters would never 
be wanting, if there were but learners that would 
study and employ them. Hence we are almost 
oveirun with rhetoricians, though no small part of 
the rules which they give, viz, those that concern 
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^fher tite ^onte or fhe Muse, ibay hi fer^ ifnA 
applied to our ordinary discourse. The vcrfce is that 

'Whereby we cnn tallt,and convey our inward thoughts 
from one to another ; in which tliere are two things 
chiefly required ; firsts that it be clear ; and, secondly^ 
harmonious. Each of these must be the ^jiTt of na- 
ture, and is not attainable any other way ; but where 
they are naturally, pgractice and exercise will ia^ 
Urease the ot&e, and imitation of those who speak 
Meetly and agreeably, better tbe other. This was 
the principal thing in the two CatoU, which firade 
them be counted men of judgment and learning ; 
though they had some skill in the matter it is true^ 
and so had some others as well as they ; but this 
one thing recommended them so much, that they 
\vere esteemed the most perfect masters of the 
boman language. The sound of their voices was 
pleasing an0 harmonious : they neither slurred over 
things negligentljr in their pronunciation, nor yet 
lurere too exact in expressmg every letter; the 
former of which would haVe made their speech 
Obscure, and the latter affects Tliey neveif spokH 
to as to strain their roices} but equally avoided the 
double extreme; that of faint ness and sickliness, as 
it were, on the one hand, and of too much loudness 
and elevation on the othei*. Crassus' discourse was 
full as witty, and not near so barren, as. that of th^ 
Catuli ; yet these had as great a reputation as he on 
the score of good speaking. Cffisar, who was bro- 
ther to the ^der Cntnlus, was far more facetious 
and witty than any of them ; so that in court, when 
before the judges, he would do more by his ea^ 
familiar way of talking than others could do by hu 
the powers of their eloquence. Each of these thinjSfs 
fehould be diligently taken care of, if we desire to 
act decently on all occasions. Our connnon dis- 
fcourse then I would have to be such as that wherein 
the follo^^ers of Socrates excel; easy and jrood- 
faaturedf without any stubbomoess or stifiheas io 
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opinion : let it be seasoned with mirth and pleasant* 
ness, and not be too tedious, pert, and assuming, ad 
though it had a right to the attention of the hearers, 
and nobody else had any thing to do with it ; but 
think it reasoniide, as in all oflier cases, so in this 
of discourse, to let every man fiedrly take his own 
torn. Bnt especially, in the first place, it ought to be 
considered, what is the nature of the subject we are 
discoursiag on ; if it be serious, we should handle it 
with seriousness : but if it be merry, with gayety and 
briskness. But the most important thing to be taken 
care of is, that our talk do not discover any vicious- 
ness m our manners; which is apt to appear by 
nMhing so much as by falling too foul on those that 
ore absenti either by turning them into ridicule, or 
misrepreseBting them by maliciotts reproachM Ian* 
guage. Now the subject of discourse in common 
conversation is usnaHy one of these three things ; 
either our own private domestic concerns; those 
that relate to the commonwealth in general; or, 
lastly, some matter of study and learning: therefore 
when our talk begins to ranibk^ from tiiese, we should 
always be careful to fetch it back to them again. 
But whatever subjects present themselves, (for we 
aore not all pleased with the same things, nor with 
any thing equally at all times, but whatever suBject^ 
I say, we are on^) we should consider how far our 
discourse may be entertaining ; and as we could find 
a time whtm to begin, so we diould learn when to 
make an end, 

Piscourse should bo free from passion and heaviness — Tn quarrels 
we should avoid pai^sion— To l>oast of one*s self very unbecoming. 

XXXVIII. It is a general rule for the conduct of 
our lives thvit we mnke it o\ir business to be free 
from passion ; that is, from all violent motions of the 
sonl, which reject and cast off their allegiance to 
reason. Thip should be applied to the matter now 
befbre ns ; and ail our discourse should bo calm and 
dioiiasBicmate, wititout any transports of anger or 
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tbemte ; as idsd, oft tliefiifher iandt %itbottt dedltfMi 

and heaviness, or any such vice : and in every com- 
pany we should carefully endeavour to show a sort 
Df kindness and respect for those persons with vvlioiii 
\ve converse. It sometimes cohies to pass that 
bhiding is necessary ; in which we may be allowed 
Ja little to raise our voices, and to use more sharp- 
hess and authority in our expressions : however, w6 
faiust be careful that we dp not discover any passion ; ' 
but let it rather be sisen that we coikke to siich coir*> 
tractions afe physicians do tb cutting and scarifying 
Vomids, but seldom) and Voth a grait deal pt regret 
'and linwillingTifefife : and indeed w^ should nevef ^ 
tome to tliem at all, unless it oe neciessary, and 
when no other methods w ill do any good : and eveii 
then, when \ve are forced to it, we must be sure, as 
^as said, to avoid all anger; fbr Whatsoever id \ 
guided by its influenct3 and directions can never bib 
Gone witn any prudence or moderation. Our rebukes 
bhouM be generally mild and gentle : but neverthe* 
less such, as may carry some weight and authority 
Uong with tnehi ; observing a mean betwixt tod 
breat easiness, and btepking oiit into ahgr} and com 
fumelious language. And whatsbeVelr f^arpness w^ 
knay express in our reproofs, We should let the per- 
kou so corrected know lliat we do it altogether for 
pis srbod-, and not for any by-ends or self-designs; 
In the quarrels we havfe even wit] i our greatest adver- 
saries, whatever dirty language may be thrown on 
lis, it is the best way to keep our minds calm and 
sedate, and never let angier break in ; ior whatever 
is spoken or done in a passion can neither be con^ 
^istent with the rules of fftavity, nor be approved of 
py^ those who fure present in the company. Lastlyv 
It 18 a very unbecoming thing for a nian tg boast of 
himself m dis^^ and elspecially when that which 
he Sajrs is false; which is but to imitate Bragadocio 
in the comedy, and make himself the laughing-^tocli; 
tuid jost of the hearers. 
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be observed for ttie keeping of decorum in our actkNne. 

XXXIX. And since we take in, or desire at least 
to take in, all the several branches of duty, we must 
not forcret to add a word or two about wliat sort of 
house IS becoming a gentleman or a person ot honour. 
Now tlie main^nd of building is lud^^mg, and other 
necessary uses of a house ; and therefore the draught 
or contrivance of it should be suited accordingly : 
but we should not so much regard balrie necessities, 
as not to haVe an e^e to convemence and magnift^ 
i^ence. Cneius Octa^ius^ thB first of that family that 
Was ever consul^ bUllt himstdlf a noble and magnifi- 
cent house on the Palatine hill, Which is said to have 
gained him a great deal of reputation; insomuch^ 
that the people cominjr usually to see it, the very 
house Was supposed to have 0:0 ne a great way 
toward advancing its owner, thougii a kind of upstart, 
to the dignity of consul. This some time after was 
ipulled down by Scauriis, that so he might make his 
t)Wn somewhat the biggef hf it : but wbei^eas OctSr 
Vhis, hy^ building his Soils^i had made himself con^ 
Bul ; this man, on the cont^arj^, by enlarging of his, 
Ihough the son of a great and most eminent citizen, 
hot only caused himself to lose thai office-, but was 
moreover brought into shame and dishonour, and al 
last utterly ruined. ' It is well if a man can enhance 
that credit and reputation he has gotten by the 
jq[>leadoar of his house ; but he must not depend on 
his house alone for it ; for the master ought to bring 
bonour to liiA fln'e seat;, and not the fine seat bring 
lionour to its master. But, as in dSL other cases, a 
taian should not hate fespect tb himself atone, hdX 
to other people also ; so it is in this of a nobleman's 
house, which ou^ht to be made very laro-e and capa- 
'cious, because he must keep up the laws of hospi- 
tality, and entertain multitudes of all sorts of persons 
in it : for a fine and large house that 2:ives entertain- 
te»t to nobody, serves but to reproa^ and uphcaid 
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its owner ; and especially if it were wed to be tre* 
-quently visited under its former master ; for it is mi 
odious thing to have passengers cry, as they go 
along, 

Ah ! good old house, alas thy present lord 
Is widely dilferent from Uiy fermer one ! 

which may justly be said of bnt too, too many in oar 
own days.* Care should be taken, especially when 
a man builds himselfi that he be not too extravagant 
in his magnificence and expenses ; which is a very 
in thing, ttioug^h it had no other hatm in it but only 
that one of giving a bad example : for most men are 
apt, more than in any thing else, to imitate the great 
ones as to this particular. Where, for example, shall 
we find the man that ^rivals the famous LucuUiis in 
his virtues 1 Whereas how many have done it in the 
stateliness and magnificence of his country-houses ! 
But there certainly ought to be some bounds fixed 
and prescribed to these things, and those to be ac- 
t^ording to the rules of moderation ; but the measure 
whereby we are to judge of their being moderate, 
is their subserviency to the ornaments and con- 
veniences of life : and so much may suffice on this 
head. As for our actions, the way to maintain this 
decorum in them is constantly to observe these three 
following prescripts: first, that we keep all our pas- 
sions and appetites under the ixovernnient and direc- 
tion of reason, than which there is nothing of greater 
efficacy towards the constant preservation of our 
duty: secondly, that we consider the quality and 
moment of the tMng of which we go about ; that so 
we may proportion our endeavouts-accordingly, and 
take neither more nor less pains about it than it reaUy 
deserves : and, lastly, that in all these exterior cir- 
cumstances, which are only designed for a genteel 
siiow and grace of the action, we should keep within 

* In allusion to some of Ceesar^s party, and patticnlarly Mare 
Antony, who iniiabited ahousQ wbicli Jiad iQmmSj been Uit wik^ 
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ike ineasiires of prudence and moderation. Now 
tibB best measure we can observe is this ; to Ivoep 
<mr eyes fixed on ttiose roles of decorum I have 
before laid dicrvhi, and never to transgress them^ 
But of these thi^ee nfles the first is the most impor- 
tant, that the seositiTe part be kept obedient to thd 
reasonable. 

Older to be observed In our words and actions — Wherein it consists 

— The duties arisiiig from it. 

XL. It remains in the next place tliat we ^should 
speak of that order whicli is to be observed in our 
words and actions, and of the proper seasons and 
Opportunities of them. And here mil fall rnider onr 
l^onsidefation^ not that which by us is most com- 
monly rendered mddeifaf iaoij and signifies the keep* 
ing within doe bounds ; but that Which contains, m 
the notion of it, the preservation of order. We shall 
crave leave, however, to call even this latter by the 
name of moderation, which is thus defined by the 
iStoic philosophers: "Moderation is the knowledge 
of puttiiii^: whatever we say or do in its proper place." 
Whence it appears, that order and the well-placing 
df ttungs are bot different words to express the same 
notion ; for order is defined by the same sect of men 
to be the ranging of things in their fitting and proper 
plaeei. - Now the place of an action the y tell ns is, 
the season of time for doing it ; «o that^ in short, by 
inoderatioii here, (in the sense of the word which I 
have just now given,) we mean no more than the 
knowledge of well-timing whatever we do. Pru- 
dence maybe defined the same way too, about which 
We have spoken at the entrance of this work : but 
now we are discoursing of temperance, moderation^ 
and such Uke virtiles. What the duties of prudence 
are, is sufficiently explained in its proper place; 
What tihose of modesty, and sneh other virtues as 
serve to recommend ns to thbse we converse with, 
and make up the subject of our pi^esent inquiry^ 
renmios now to be considered* In the first placcj 
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then, we oofht to observe eneh a ^e tegf fl a ri ty and 

order in our actions, as that the several parts of our 
whole lives, like those of a regular and coherent 
discourse, may a^ee and be suitnlile one with 
anoth( r : for what is more unseemly, and contrary 
to'cfood niamiers, tlian when we are engaged about 
sehous business, to bring in some pleasant aiul 
0ierry discourse, that is proper for a feast, or over a 
glass of wine % If a- man had some considerable 
cause on his hands, or bndness that reMqaired atten- 
tive thiiddng, could any one blame hira tor being 
very thouohtful as he walked or rode But should 
he show himself so at a feast anions company, it 
would be counted a great piece of rudeness and ill- 
breeding, and this for not observing the dilTcrc nee 
of seasons. Kow as for those thinsrs, which note- 
nously offrad against the rules of good manners, 
ancli as fm^ a man to sh^ openly in the streets, or 
any other gross and amarent ahsmrdHy, these are so 
easy to be observed by aU, that we need give no 
rules or directions ajxmt them : bnt we ot^ht more 
especially to employ our care in avoiding those little 
unheeded indecencies, which are hardly understood 
by the generahty of nijnikind. And as the least fault 
or disagreement in the notes is immediritely per- 
ceived by a skilful musician, so we should take all 
imaginable care that there be no disagreement in our 
lives and actions ; and that so much the more, as the 
harmony in oar Uves is of much greater eonseqaence 
than that in our music. 

Pecency to be observed in the most trivial actions— We sbcnM 
obKerve what is unhandsome in others, and correct it in ourselves ; 
taking tlie advice of experienced pereone^Soine partieular dntiee 
to be obeerved by all good men. 

XLI. As therefore the delicate ear of the artist 
can quickly discover the least fault in his music, so, 
would we take as nmrh care iti detectinrr nnd cen- 
suring our vices, we might from the least and most 
tnvial matters make several observations that wottU 
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be much to our advantage : from the moving of our 
eyes, for example ; from our way of smoothing or 
wrinkling our brows ; from the merry or sorrowful 
air of our ecnrnteiiaaces i fr<m our laughter, eedom, 
or reservednesft in diBeoime ; tmxk the tsmng or 
iaUiug the tone of our voices^ and a great many 
otiier such little kind of circtunataiioesi we m%ht 
easily judge what is handMmie and beeoming us, and 
what is repugnant to the rules of our duty, and to 
that which our nature or character requires. Now 
in this particular it is a very good way to observe 
fiT^i in others how each of these suit?;, that so we 
may avoid and correct in ourselves whatever we see 
bad and mifibecomiiig in them : for, I know not how^ 
we cm sooner spy foults in other peo;^ than we 
can in oiueelves ; on which account there is no better 
way to correct any leann^i than for the master to 
mimic his feults bef<»re him; that so heijimeiTiiig 
their deformity in another, may the soon^oe brought 
to amend them in himself. x\^nother good way is, 
whenever we are in doubt and suspense about a duty, 
to go to some learned or experienced person, and 
ask his advice on the matter in question before we 
resolve and deternuue with ourselves; because, 
g^ieraliy speaking, when left to th^selves^ men 
are apt to be guid^ too moeh by tlieir ovm incliMr- 
tions and natures: and in aj^ing this advice we 
riiould diligently observe, not only what every one 
tells us in wordfs, but what his real inward opinira 
is, and what reasons and grounds he may have for 
such opinions : for as your statuaries, painters, and 
poets, use to set their works out to be publicly 
viewed, that so they may be able to correct such • 
faults HS are generally found by spectators in them ; • 
and as they consider with themselves and their 
firiends^ what oversights or mistakes they have been 
guilty of in them ; so ahoold we make use of other 
people's judgments as well as our own, and do or 
Mtdo^conreotof alter Bfl^eat mwythiiigs on their 
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nilMee. As for those things ,timt are settled by 

custom and civil constitutions, 1 shall give no direc- 
tions at all concerning them ; for they are sufficient 
directions of themselves : I shall only observe that 
it is a great mistake in any one to imagine, becaTise 
such men as Aristippus and Socrates have ventured 
to say or do a great many things which are conlrai^ 
to rule and received cnstomt Ifaat ther^ore Im may 
be aUowied to do the sapie ; for Iheeo were persoiUBC^ 
extraopdbiaiy meritBy and doooat more than himmgi 
perfeetkms ( rad on fhat aecoimt migbt d^ 
privileges, which are not to be granted to the rest 
of the world. But as for the practice and manner 
of the Cynics, it is wholly to be discarded ; for it is 
a p\nm offence aprainst the rules of modesty, without 
which nothing can be virtuous and becommg. It is 
our duty to pay a i&sp^t and deference, aa to adl 
those that are virtuoua and courageous^ who cooaidt 
the good and adtrantagB of the re^iUie, and ai^e or 
tenre senred her in any of her int^r^sta ; sptpthoap 
also who bear any ofiioe or conunaad in the stal^, 
We shocdd pay, in like maimer, a peculiar regard 
and reverence to old age ; never resist any public 
magistrate; make a distinction between citizens and 
strangers; and of strangers themselves, between 
those in a private and public rapacity. In fine, not 
to mention any more particulars, we ought in aU 
cases both to keep ourselFOSt and endeavour to up^ 
hcid and mainlain among others that common cor^ 
reqpmidenee and mtivdrra} spcjie^ thjal ia among aU 
mttoldnd. 

Qf the several sorts of trade, which arje creditable and which not-c? 
Hmtaiidry particaiarly comnifiiuled. 

XLIL As for trades, and the ways of getting- mo* 
fiey, w4iich of theiu are creditable and w4iich other 
wise, I have only these few things to observe : first, 
all those are unworthy ways of gaining which pror 
pme one a general hatred and ill-Mdll , aa that of Ibd 
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I those arts are mean and nni^enteel, in which a man 
is paidJ*or his work, not his skill : for the very re-- 
ceiving a reward fur one's labour is Uke taking of 
I earnest to bind himself a dave. Nor are they to be 
! esteemed as better than mean and ordinary peoptei 
that boy thii^ up wholesale of the merchants, 
to retail tliem out again by little and little ; for what 
they gain is bat a very poor business, unless they 
are guilty of abominable lying, than \\ hu h there is 
nothing in the world more sfandnluus. Again, 
handicraftsmen have but a mean isort of calhng ; and 
I it is impossible tlrjt a workhouse should have any 
I thing that is genteel in it. Farther yet, all those 
trades are pitiful and low, that purvey and cater 
for the sattsfyin^ men's pleasures; fishmongers, 
tmtchers^ codes, Ac.^ as Terence reckcms them up ; 
to which we may add, if yon please, perfumers, 
dancing-masters, and those who supply us with dice 
or cards. But arts that have something of knowledge 
I and skill in them, or those that are useful and ne- 
j cessary for the public : such as physio, for instance, 
I or arrhitecture, or tiie inslnu tiou uurl erhiration of 
youth in good manners ; — these are very creditable 
and commendable in those whose rank and condition 
fs suited for such employments. As for raerchan- 
dise^ it is sordid and mean, when the trade that is 
Ariven is fittte and inconsidersAde ; but when it takes 
fn a great quantity of bumness, and, bringing home 
goods from every country, sells them out again 
without lyiu'-^ or deceivina;-, we can liardly say but 
that it is creditable enough : nay, it is most certainly 
very commendable, when those who are conc( rn(^d 
in it only design (afu^r they are sated, or rather con- 
tented with what they have gained,) to betalLe them* 
selves wholly from the haven to the country, as 
Ibefore liiey had done from tl^ sea to the haven, and 
there enlov qmetiy tlwir prlyate possessions. But 
jsmong aH the methods of enrlehin$f me's self, there 
is no one better, no one more prafil&>)e, and j^Msa^t, 
. C*o, Vol. IIL— H 
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and agreeable, no one more worthy of aman ends 
gentlemsn, thsn that of manuring and tilliitg the 

ground ; concerning which I have spoken at large 
m my Cato Major, whence you may borrow what is 
necessary to be said on this subject. 

The duties of prudence, or finding out truth, and those of justice, or 
maintaining human societyi compidred; the preHBrence given to 

the latter. 

* XLIIL And thus have I finished what I had to say 
on fhe first qaestion ; and, I thiidc, sufficiently made 
it appeat how the piorticiilsr instances of duty are to 
be orawn from the seyeral heads of honesty* But 

it often comes to pass that those very things them- 
selves which are honest, rival as it were, and cpme 
into competition with one another, so as to malve it 
be another question, of two that are honest, which 
is the most so; which is a point not meiitioaed at 
all by Panaetius : for the whole of virtue receiving 
its nse from those four fountains ; — ^first, pnideawei, 
or the knowledge of troth; secondly, justice, cxr 
doing good to the commnnity and society of man* 
kind ; thirdly, fortitude, or greatness of soid ; and, 
lastly, temperance, or moderation; ft camiot but 
happen that several of these must be compared 
together before we can be able to satisfy ourselves 
which it is our duty to prefer. First, then, if the 
duties of justice, or preservinrr the community, and 
those of prudence, or the knowledge of truth, should 
come into competition one with another; the former, 
I think, should take place of the latter, as being 
more 'consonant to the dictates of nature, which 
may easily be proved by this following argument 
Suppose a wise man to be in such a place as affiorded 
him all the conveniences of life, and all the opportu- 
nities of leisure in abundance, so that he mic^lit study 
and contemplate every thing that was any ways 
worthy his knowledge or contemplation ; yet were 
he wholly deprived of nil company, and had nobody 

ever come near him to be seeut he vraukL^uicUy b^ 
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OreAt ttd grow weary of his life. A^g;aiii, tl^ pria^ 
eipal ot all the virlaefi is that sort of wifidom which 

comprehends the knowledge of thing^s both divine 
and human ; that is, the society and re lation of men 
with the ^ods, and with one another. If then this, 
as most certauiiy it is, be the greatest virttie, it fol- 
lows, that duties ulnch flow from !soci( ty must as 
ceriaioly be the greatest ; for the deepest knowledge 
and contemplatioa of nature is but a very lame and 
teiperfeot business, unless it proceed and tend forward 
toaetioa. Now the oeoasioas wherein it can show 
^self best consist in maintaining the interest of meni 
and of consequence belong to the society of mankind: 
whence it follows that the maintaining of this should 
in reason take place before learning and knowledge. 
Nor is this any more than w hat all good men show 
they jiul^-e to be true by their actions and practices: 
for who IS there so wholly addicted to contemplation 
md the study of nature, as that^ if his country should 
fhll into danger, while he was in one of his noblest 
lesearchesi he wonid not immediately throw aB 
aside, and run to its relief with all posrible speed ; 
nay, though he thought he might number the stars, 
or take tfic just dimensions of tiie whole world? 
And the same would he do in the case of any dan- 
ger to a friend or a parent. I'roni all which things 
it undeniably appears that the dutu s of knowledge 
and searching after truth are obliged to give way to 
the duties of justice, which consist in upholding 
'eoctety among men; than which there is nottiing 
for which we riiould be more concerned* 

Man by nature a social creature — ^Knowledge of little use, unless it 
do i^MKl 10 the world^NoGOttity not the ieaion of neii^ jobiiiif 
hi todetioB. 

XLIV. Nay, those very men, who have spent 
their whole lives in philosophy and learning, have 
vet alwavs endeavoured, as much as thev could, to 
be serviceable to the interest and good of mankind: 
£ar many brave men, and very ui^M members of 
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their several states, hwe in gxeat part been madf 
Mch by their institatioiis. Thus EpamincmdaS) the 
fiBUtnous Theban, was mdebted for his education to 

Lysis, the Pythagorean ; Dion of Syracuse, for hie 
to Plato ; and tlie same may be said uf a great many 
others: even I myself, whatsoever service I have 
done the republic— if, at least, it may be said that I 
have clone it any service, must wholly ascribe it to 
that learning and those instructions I received from 
my masters. K either is their teaching and instructiiig 
others determined to the tune of their living here} 
but they oontimie to do it even after they are deadf 
by the learned discourses uriiich they leave behind 
them : for there is no one point they have left mh* 
handled, relating either to the laws, customs, at 
discipline of the commonwealth ; so that they seem 
to have sacrificed their leisure and opporUuuties of 
study to the benefit of those who are engaged in 
business; and thus we see how those men them- 
selves, whc« e liv^ have he&i sprat in the pursuit 
of wisdom, have nevertheless endeavoured by their 
learning and prudence to be some way profitable to 
the community of mankind* And for this one reap 
son, persuasive speaking-, if joined with prudence, is 
a greater accomplibiiment than the acutest thinking, 
if destitute of eloquence : for thinking is termmated 
in itself alone, but speakmg reaches out to the benefit 
of those with whom we are joined in the same 
society. Now, as bees do not therefore unite them- 
•selves together, that so they may the better pr^ara 
their combs, but therefore prqiare their combs, be« 
cause they do by nature umte themselves together ; 
so men, and much more, being creatures thS natup 
rally love society, in consequence of that, seek how 
they may find methods of living happily in il. Hence 
it follows, Uiat the knowledge of things, unless it is 
accompanied with that sort of virtue which consists 
in defending and preserving- of men, i. e. in the main- 
tenance of human society, is but a barren and fruit* 
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iess acouBQidyidiiae&t ; and even greatoess of souli 
wHfcout a regard la this society and Gonjunctian^ is 
TOfy little better than savageness and barbarity* 
Thus we may see, that the getting of knowledge is 
a duty of ranch less concern and moment than the 

fireserving lias ^society iiud uiiioa amonc^st men. 
t is a very false notion that hath been advanced by 
some people, that necessity alone was the motive to 
this society, which we hnve so oftfn mentioned; 
and that men would never have associated together^ 
but that they were not aUe^ ia a solitary life, to Aii^ 
aish themsciTes witii the necessaries of nature ; and 
tbat every great and exalted gemns, would Provi* 
denoe supply him with food and the other oonve- 
niences it life, would withdraw from all business 
and intercourse Avith mankind, and prive himself 
wholly to study and contemplation. This is not so ; 
for he would nvoid solitude, endeavour to find a 
compf^nion ui his studies, and always be dcsirons of 
teaching and learning, of hearmg and speaking; 
from all which things it is abundantly evident that 
the duties belon^g to human society should in 
reason take place before Uiose which relate to 
inactive knowledge. 

duties of m^m^ainin}? society nnt always preferable to iho^e of 
VetDpemixcej modesty, 4tc.— -What duUiss of justice ought to take 
,|ilmre of others. 

XLV. It ought perliaps to be inquired here, whe- 
ther the duties of this society, which is thus agreea- 
ble to the principles of nature, ought always to be 
preferred before the duties of temperance, decency, 
and moderation. Indeed I think not ; for some things 
are so' very highly scandalous and abominably wick^ 
that a wise man would hardlv be guilty of them, sup 

Josine^ he could brini^r safety to his country by it. 
'osidonins has heaped up a great niaay instances of 
thinga of this nature. These then must never be 
done for one's country ; nor will one's country ever 

dMire that tbey sboukl: for the best of it is, it is 
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impossible such a conjimctare Giimdd happen^ aft ^ 
mdke it be the interest of any republic to have wiee 
men be guilty of such abomitmble actaoas. We tna;^ 

lav down this then for a certain conclusion, that 
when severai duties come into competition, those 
should take place before any others which relate to 
the maintenance of human society: for wise a)id 
considerate acting is the end of all knowledge and 
prudent thinking ; and by consequence, the former id 
hiore valuable than the latter. And so much ma^ 
suffice on this subj^t ; fot I think I have suffieiena^^ 
oleaM the %ay, so that hereafter there will be no 
di&euity to know wfaieh duties ate to be preferred 
*rhose very duties which relate to society are of 
difterent rates and degrees among themselves ; but 
it is no hard matter to see in what order they ought 
to be performed : as, in the first place, thos(^ to th^ 
immortal gods: secondly, to our native country; 
thirdly, to our parents ; and so On to all others in 
their respective places. What has been said in a 
few words on this last head, I hope is sufficient to 
make it appear that it is usual fot Msn not only to 
doubt whether such and sUch ah action be honest 
or dishonest; but also, of two, that are both of them 
honest, which is the most so. This is one of those 
two heads which I at first observed were omitted by 
Panaetius. Let us now pass on to the remaiaio^ 
t>art of our proposed division. 
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BOOK n. 

feuBjECT of this second" book— He finplies himself to thf' study of 
piiiiosophy, as tiis greatest cuiisuiaUuu amicbil ine calauiilit::^ of his 
country. 

Chap. I. What those duties are, son Marcus, which 
honesty and virtue require of us, and how they arise 
from their several foontainfii, is, I think, ^^isin enoiigh 
from the former book« I am now in the next place 
to BpedE of those otheiB which whotty re^ara the 
l^venience of life, and are requisite for the ttiufj 
tod enjoyment of those things which serve for our 
Comfortable subsistence here, such as intert^st, 
riches, &c. And here I told you the common heads 
'of deliberation were, what is profitnble nnd what 
unprofitable ? and, of several proritables, which i^ 
more, and which most of all such ? Concerning 
Which I shall begin to speak, after t have jn^eihised 
lint a word or two in vindicaUon of mjrself and my 
present tmdertaking : for though my books ha'^e 
excited several both to the reading, and even writing 
of philosophy; yet I am now and tlien apt to 
afraid, lest some, who are otlierw^ise very irood men, 
should hate and despise the very name of that study^ 
and wonder at me for bestowinor such portions of 
my time and pains in so very fruitless nnd insiirnifi- 
cant a manner. To whom T answer, that so long 
to the repfublic was governed by those, to whose care 
and management she had intrusted herself, I was 
ever diligent, and employed all my thoughts for l»r 
good aim preservation: but when one man* had 
seized her wholly to himself, and there was no place 
left for my counsel or autliority : and when 1 1i;id lust 
those extraordinary persons, who had been my com- 
paoioos iu labourmg for her interest, I resolved not 

* Julius Cssar, who, having cooqueied Tooftf, got ths mM0 
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to isank into anguish and despair, which had nvliolljr 
overwhehned me if I had not resisted them ; nor to 
follow such pleasures or idle ways of living as were 
improper, and imbecomin^ a man of learning. I 

could heartily wish, had it so pleased the gods, that 
the republic had continued in its ancient condition, 
and never fallen into the hands of those men who 
are not so much for rhaniriiig as overturninG: every 
thing ! T would then as 1 did in its flourishing cir- 
cumstances! spend my time rather in business than ' 
writing; and what I did write would not be things 
of this moral nature^ bnt my pidilic orations as I have 
o/ten done. But when the poor state; which had 
taken up all my care and thoughts) and for which I 
had laboured with all my power, was utterly ruined 
and sunk into nothin^^ there was quickly no room 
left for such orations, either at the bar or in the 
senate-house: and mv active mind, which had al* 
ways been employed in thrit kmd of studies, now not 
being able to lie wholly idle, I thought I could find 
out no better way to get rid of those troubles which 
oppressed my mind, than by returning again to the 
studies of philosophy. I had spent a good part of 
my time in these whilst I was young, for the im^ 
proveraent of my reason ; but when I came once to 
be a candidate for places, and devoted i^iysolf to the 
service of the public, I had Mttle time left lor plalo^ 
sOjihical inquiries, only so much as could be spared 
from the business of my friends and the state ; which 
XV as wholly taken up in nothing else but reading» 
without any leisure at all for writing* 

The commendation and definitions of wisdom and philosophy— Tlie 
o^Mon of the Academics, and why they dispute against every 

11. However, tlien, we have this advantage in the 
midst of all our miseries and calamities, that by thera 
we are broupfht to the writing of those things vvliich 
were not sufficiently known amongst us, though no- 
thm^ m the worid more deserves our knowledge: 
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for what is there, O ye gods! more desirable than 
Wibdum'? what more excellent and luvt ly in itself? 
what more useful and becomiiiii for a uiuii { or what 
more worthy of his reasonable' nature ? Now those 
who are busied in the pursuit of this are called 
philosophers} and the word philosophy mgnifies no 
more, if yon would take it literally, than a certain 
desire and love for wisdom : and wisdom is defined 
by the old philosophers^ the knowledge of tMngs 
both divine and human, together with the causes on 
which they depi iid ; the study of which whosoever 
finds fault with, I confess 1 cannot perceive what it 
Is he would commend ; for what study is there, that 
brings so rnucli (|uiet and satisfaction to the mind, if 
these are the things which we propose to ourselves, 
as theirs, who are always searching out something 
which may contribute to the welfare and happiness 
of their lives 1 Or if it be virtue and constancy that 
we desire, either this is the method of obtaining 
them, or else there fs not any to be found in the 
world. To say tlic re is no art in those weightier 
concerns, when none of the most trivial matters is 
without art, becomes only those who talk without 
thinking, and deceive thetns('lves in the most im- 
portant business : but if there is an art of obtaining 
virtue, in what other way do we hope to find it, ii 
this be forsaken of which I ani now speaking 1 But 
these thii^gs used to be more fullv handled, when we 
excite and persuade men to cultivate philosophy i 
which I have endeavoured to do in another work.* 
My design at present Wcis only to show why I par- 
ticularly chose this study ; being thrust from all 
business and concern in the crovf^rnment. There 
are others, and those men of no small learninu^, who 
object against me, and iisk if I am not inconsistent 
with msrself, who affirm, that nothing at all can be 
known, and yet have discoursed on several subjects, 
ttdd at this very time am laying down rutes and di* 
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vectioiis about duty 1 I coidd wiah tiioee persom 
had understood our opmions a little more thoroughly ; 

for we are not of those whose minds are perpetually 
wandering in uncertainties, and have nothing where- 
hy to determine their assents; (for what sort of 
mind must a man needs have, or rather what life 
must he needs lead, when he is utterly debarred 
from all liberty of disputing, and observing any 
regular conduct in his actions I) nor yet of those 
others, who call some things certain and otibers 
uncertain : but rejecting both these, we say some 
things are probable, and others improbaUe. Is there 
any thing then that should hinder me from approv- 
ing of that whicli I think most probable, and laying 
aside that which I think the contrary ? Or where is 
the inconsistency, if, leaving that arrogant pretence 
of demonstrating, T am neither too rash nor pre- 
sumptuous in my opinions, which of all things in 
the world is the farthest from wisdom ? Now this 
is the reason why we Academics dispute against 
every thing, because what is probable could iMit 
appear without comparing the arguments on eith^ 
Bide of the question. But these things are cleared, 
I think, accurately enough in my books entitled 
"Academical Questions." But you, my son, are 
already engaged in the study of a most nobh^ and 
ancient philosophy,* and have got Cratippus for 
your master and instructor, who is hardly inferior 
to its most glorious founders: however, I would 
have you acquainted with our doctrines,! which are 
very little different from those of your own sect* 
But it is high time now to return to our purpose* 

The knowledge of honesty is of grealest moment— Profit and honesty 
really the same—The division of things pruii table and huitful to 
men. 

III. There being then, as was before observed, 
five general heads of deliberating and consulting for 
the finding out our duty; two of which relate to 

* Tbe Pei^patetic t Tbe Academic. 
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what is honest and becoming ; two to the nse and 
conveniences of life, such as plenty, power, riches, 
&c., and the iiith to the teaching us how we ought 
to choose, if any of the former shoidd seem to con* 
tradict aad run counter to one another ; — ^we have 
gone through with that wherein honesty is the 
question, with which I desire you would be more 
especially acquainted. The point which now comes 
under cunsidenition is what usually goes by the 
iianie of profitable ; concerning which, custom is 
nngiitily in the wrong, and by little and little has 
brought it to such a pass, as to mnke a distinction 
between profit and honesty ; and settle it as a con- 
stant and received maxim, that a thing may be 
honest without being profitable ; and again, may be 
profitable without being honest ; the most pernicious 
error, and most destructive of all goodness, that 
ever could have crept into the mind^ of men. The 
greatest, however, and most eminent philosophers, 
have been always so stitct and severe in their 
writings, as to niuke the three natures of justice, 
profit, and honesty be blended and interwoven to- 
gether in reality; and distinguishable only by an 
act of the mind: for whatever is just, say they, the 
same is also profitable ; and whatever is honest, the 
same is also- just ; whence it follows, that whatever 
is honest, the same must be also profitable. Did 
people but conedder this matter as they ought, they 
would not, as now they commonly do, admire a 
crafty and subtle sort of fellows, and esteem that 
wisdom which in truth is roguery. This error 
therefore should be wholly rooted out of the minds 
of men, and all should be taught, that if they ever 
hope to obtain their ends, they should not set about 
it by the ways of knavery and underhand dealings, 
but by justice and integrity in their designs amd 
actions* Now all things that tend to the good and 
preservation of the life of man, are either inanimate, 
such as gold« silver, the production of tito'eaftbr 
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nrrd such like; or aaimals, wliich have natural 
powers, iiieiinations, and appetites. Oi" Ihesr some 
are unreasonable and others reasonable : the unrea- 
sonable are horses, oxen, and other sorts of cattle ; 
to whioh we may add bees, which proAlce and 
make somethmg that contributes to the convenience 
of Hhe life of men; the reasonable are gods and men. 
The meai» for procuring the fisrour of the gods is 
to live a reliiciods and holy life ; next to the gods, 
there is notliinir so capable of contributing to the 
happiness inid wclfiire of men, as men themselves. 
Tlie same distribution may serve lor tliose things 
which tend to the hurt and inconvenit nee of men. 
But because it is believed that to hnrt is incompati^ 
Ue with the divine nature, the gods for that reason 
are excepted here ; so that men are supposed, of all 
things m natmre, to do both the most service and 
disservice to one another: for, first, those things 
which are called inanimate are most of them owin^ 
to the industry of nu ii : wliich we neither could get 
if it were not for their btbour and art hi procuring 
them, nor afterward use witliout their assistance: 
for where should we h^ive such a science as physic, 
as navigation, or agriculture 1 How should we 
gather and preserve our com, and the rest of ouf 
fruits, if it were not for men 1 and then how should 
those commodities wbidi we want be imnorted, or 
those with which we abound be exportea, if there 
were not men to do each of these works? In like 
manner how couM stone be fetched out of the quar* 
ries for our necessary nses ? l iow could iron, brass, 
gold, and silver be dug and drawn out from the 
bow^els of tlui earth, did not men set their hands to 
wc^k for these purposes I 

The udv untages arising from mdn's joininlf in society. 

IV. So houses, which serve to defend as from the 
Otremities of heat and c<dd could neittier at first 
l)sra been mato by mattkigd, 'afteirwardy if bf- 
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eaarfiiqi^k^y tomwst, ear length of itSfSj they had 
fenen to decay, nave been repaued or rebuilt had 

not men joined together in one common society, 
j and learned to borrow help and assistance of one 

another. To this industry of men we are also in- 
debted for conveyances of water, for making new 
channels and nrms to rivers, and for turning? the 
streams after such a manner, as thereby to water 
I and fatten our grounds ; for throwing op banks to 
defend us from the waves^ and making of new haur^ 
boors in conv^ent places. From all wluch instaur ^ 
I ces, and a great many others, that m^fat easily be 
^ produced, it is abundantly manifest that the fniits 
and advant'tisres reaped from those things which arc 
called iniuniiiate, are entirely owing to men's labour 
, and industry : secondly, those we receive from 

i unreasonable animals, how very httle and incon- 

siderable would they be if they w^cre not augmented 
by the same people's industry ] for who was it but 
men that first discovered the uses to which beasts 
^ in tl^ several kinds might be serviceable 1 and 
how at this time oould we feed or break themt 
How could we keep them^ and get the most profit 
and advantage by them, without the endeavours and 
► assistance of the same nieu ] It is they that destroy 

I us those creatures which are hurtful, and procure 

for us those which nuiy be serviceable to us. Why 
need I mention a multitude of arts, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to our well-being here I for what 
, help or socoour could those that are sick, or what 
pteasure those tlutt are healthy, find? how could 
I mankind be sappUed with victuals^ and other con«' 
^ veniMces or comforts of Ufe, if it were not for that 
r number of callings in the world, which are wholly 
designed to provide them of such things ; by means 
of which men have improved their way of living, 
and are raised to a condition so far above that of 
I unreasonable animals ? Again, cities could neither 

have been built nor freouei^ed without Ik comommty 

r 
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mi aoiei6^4^m6ii: hence have ariaeft all lawa md 
costoiOT ; the bounds of equity and justice have been 
settled ; and a certain and regular method laid down 
for the conduct of men's lives. This has brought 
modesty into request, and liied off the natural rough- 
ness of men's tempers ; has contributed to the greater 
security of their lives, and established such a com- 
merce and correspondence among them, as by 
mutual giving and receiving of beiielts« by bartering 
and changing one commodity for another, one con* 
venience for another, supplies them to the full with 
whatever they stand in need of. 

Nothing the cause of &o much good or evil to men as they themselves 
ax0 to one another— What is the office of rirtue. 

V. We dwell much longer than we need on this 
subject : for who does not see, which Panaetius has 
spent many pages to m;ike out, that neither a gfene- 
ral in war, nor a statesman in peace, could ever 
perform any glorious exploits, or do any notable 
service to the public^. without the concurrence of 
other men^s endeavours'? To confirm this assertion, 
he brings in Themistocles, Pericles, Agesilansi and 
Alexander, and teUs us that no one of all these, 
without the assistance of others to support them, 
could ever have achieved such L^lorious actions. 
What he tells us is undoubtedly true, and such a 
nuniber of witnesses altogether superfluous. And 
as men thus receive most extraordinary benefits, 
from agreeing and conspiring to lend mutual assist- 
ance ; so, we shall find, on changing the scene, that 
there are no misfortunes or calamities so great as 
those which they bring on one another. Dicasar*- 
chus, a learned and eloquent Peripatetic, has writtm 
a wh<rie book concerning the destruction of men ; 
where, first havinjof reckoned up all other causes of 
it, such as inundations, pestilences, and famines, and 
even sudden incursions of furious wild beasts, by 
which he assures us some whole nations have been 

deyoured; and then placing on the other ^e, wss^. 
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Seditions^ and such like misfortunes, wliich men 
were the occasion of; he endeavours to show, at 
the foot of the account, that a great many more 
have been destroyed by these than by all other acci- 
dents or calamities whatsoever. This then beii^ 
indisputably true, tbat the goods men enjoy, and the 
evil they suffer, proceed for the most part from men 
themselves ;— I lay down tliis as one principal psot 
of virtue, to procure the good-liking mi favour of 
men, and so to engage their endeavours and affec- 
tions, as to make them still ready to do us any 
kindness. It is the business therefore of laborious 
callings to supply us with all the conveniences of 
life, which ma}^ be had from the use of inanimate 
beings and unreasonable animals: but to gain the 
affections of- men on our side, and beget in them 
always a readiness and desire to advance our interest, 
is a work that requires the wisdom and virtue of the 
greatest men : for the whole work and exercise of 
virtue in general consists in some one of these three 
things: the firfet is a knowledge, in all we undertake, 
of what is agreeable to truth and sincerity ; what is 
becoming and suitable to every one's character; 
what will be the consequence of such or such 
actions ; what are the materials out of which things 
are made, and what the causes that first brought 
them into being : the second, a restraining the vio* 
lent motions and passions of the soul, and bringing 
fhe urregular inclinations of the appetite under the 
{lower and government of reason: the third is a 
skilfulness of address in our carriage, and a winning 
demeanor toward the rest of men, with whom we 
are joined in one common society ; that so by their 
help we may be supplied in abutidance with all those 
things which our natures stand in need of; and by 
the same may be enabled, should any injury be 
offered us, to keep ourselves secure from the vio- 
lence of it; and not only so, bat to revenge ourselves 
also on the guilty person* and inflict anch pumsb*^ 
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iiMits w ttTs afiooxdi&^ to tite rdw of hmiifliiHy fflid 

justice. 

How for the power of Fortune reaches — The several reftsons whjr 
men iftvour aoy ooe, or fftibmit to liis authority. 

YI. What means should be used for gaining and 
securing men firm to our interests, we should men- 
tion immediately, but we have one observatiuii lo 
make beforehand : there is no one but knows that 
the power of Fortune is very great, both as to the 
good and ill success of our actions: for when ^he 
favours us we quickly arrive at our desired haven ; 
but when she turns agaiiist us, we as quickly are 
shipwrecked and run aground. Now of those events 
which depend on fortune, there are some that do 
but rarely come to pass ; such as storms, temDests, 
shipwrecl [S, ruins, fires. &c., which proceed from 
inanimate beincTS ; and from brutish animals, kicks, 
bites, pushes, &c., all which, as I said, do but rarely 
happen; but the ovcrthro\\s of armies, as of three 
hut awhile ago,* and a great many others at several i 
times ; the deaths of commanders, as lately of a ' 
great and extraordinary person ;t the hatred and vio- 
lence of ttie enraged multitude, and, as a conse-. 
quence of that, the banishments, flights^ and utter 
undoings of well-deserving citizens ; as also on the 
other hand prosperous successes, such as honoursj 
commands^ victories, &c., though they are all or 
them fortuitous things, yet they cannot succeed 
either the one way or the other without the assist- * 
ance and endeavours of men. This being noted, we 
are now to discourse of those ways and methods 
whereby men are drawn and inclint^d to be for us, 
and to endeavour all they can for our interest and i 
advantage ; on which if we seem to dwell longer 
than we should do, I desire tibie usefulness oflhe 

* That of Pompey at Pharsalia; his eidest son^s at Miinda, in 
Spain ; and Juba and Scipio in Africa. < 

t Pompey, who, after his defeat at Fliaisalia, flylof into Bigypti 
was ihere treacJieroasly nntidmd. 
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Subject may be considered, and then we may possibly 
be thought too short. Whatever th( ii is coiifribTited 
by men toward any one's advancement in riches, 
honours, power, &c., is alveays done on some of 
these motives ; first, that of loudness, beneyolence, 
or good-will, when for some reasons they lore any 
pesBoa ; secondly, honour or admiration, when they 
respect any one for his virtues, and think he deserves 
to be highly promoted; tUrdly, eonftdence, trust or 
reliance, when they think they may safely confide 
in a man, as one that will certainly take cafe of their 
affairs; fourthly, fear, when they stand in any ^we 
of his power and authority ; fifthly, hope, when they 
expect to jret something from htm, as when princes 
or popular men promise great donations ; and, last 
of all, hire, when they are drawn to it by money or 
presents ; which is much the most pitiful and sordid 
way, as for those on the one hand that are taken by 
it, so likewise for those that endeavonr to mike nse 
of it : for it is never well when people shall attempt 
to get that by money which ought to be the reward 
of virtue and merit. However, seeing sometimes 
one must have recourse to this method as a refuore, 
I shall give some rules for our direction in the nse 
of it ; but first speak of those that are more nearly 
related to virtue and honesty. In nnich the same 
manner, and for seversd such reasons, men submit to 
tiie power and authority of another, either because 
they have a kindness for him ; or have formerly re* 
oeived some obligations from him ; or respect him 
for Us worth ; or hope they shall get something by 
it ; or fear they shall be forced to it, if they do not 
do it voluntarily; or are drawn by fair promises and 
large donations ; or, lastly, as we see it too often 
practised in our own republic, are downright hired 
toit» 

12 
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VII. Now of all those methods, which tend to the 
a(iv;mcenieiit and maintenance of our interest, there 
is none niore proiirr and convenient than love, and 
none more impru|)er and inconvenient than fear : for, 
as it is very well observed by Ennius, whom men 
fear they also hate ; and whom they hate they wiah 
ottt of the world: but that no force of power or 
greatness what( vor canbearup lon^ against a stream 
of public bate, if it weire not sufficieoUy known be- 
fore, was of late made appear by an instance of oat 
own : and nOt the violent death of that tyrant* only, 
wlio by force of arms oppressed the city, which now 
most obeys him when taken otit of the world, but 
the like untimely ends of most other tyrants, who 
have jrenerallv been attended bv the same ill fate, 
is a manifest token that the hatred of the people is 
able to ruin the most absolute authority ; for obedi- 
ence, proceeding from fear, cannot possibly be last- 
ing ; whereas tlutt which ie the ^ect of love will be 
fidthful for ever. It is well enough in those who 
by open force have reduced any niution, and accord- 
ingly rule it with a high handi if they do sometimes 
use rlLTOur and severity, like masters towards tlieir 
slaves, w hen there is no other way of holding them 
in subjection : but for those who are ma^strates in 
a free ritv, to endeavour to make themselves feared 
by the people, is one of the maddest and most des- 
perate attempts on the face of the earth : for though 
a man should by his power and greatness oppress 
the laws and overawe liberty by terror and threaten* 
mgs, yet still they will find time to recover again ; 
first, by the private resentment of the citisens, and 
afterward by their choosing, in seeret counsels, some 
worthier person to free them from the oppressor: 
and Liberty, -after she has been chained up awhile^ 
is always more fierce, and sets her teetb in deeper, 
than she would otherwise have done i£ she hadnev^ 
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been testrained. Let us therefore embrace nnd ad* 
here to that method which is of the nio.st universal 
influence, and serves nut only to secure us what 
we have, but moreover to enlarge onr power and 
authority; that is, in siiort, let us rather endeavour 
to be loved than teared, which is certainly tha best 
way to make us successful, as well in our private 
as our public business : for those who desire to have 
others to be afraid of them^ must nMds be aftaid of 
those others ia their tamsv What) for i&staiicei 
shail we imagiiie of the elder Dionysrast With 
what eternal fears and apprehensions must he needs 
be racked, when darmg not to venture his throat to 
any razor, he was forced even to singe off his beard 
with coals? Or what of Alexander, who was sur- 
nani( (l the Pheraeim? In what torment, think we, 
must \ic perpetually live, when, as it is usually re- 
ported of him, he dared not so much as to rise bom 
taiAei and go to his own wife Thebe's chambois 
whom he loved with aa entife affrotkm, without a 
barbariant and him^ as it is saidi too» a branded 
ThraciaUt to lead the way with his mAeA sword; 
and would always despatch some of his guards 
before him, to search all the clothes and coffers of 
the woiiicii, for fear lest any weapon might be con*, 
cealed within them? O miserable and unhappy 
man, who could think a barbarian, one wlio carried 
the marks of his condition in his foreiiead, would be 
feithfuUer to him than his own w^ife ! Neither, it 
eeemS) Was he mistayken in it ; for he was afterward 
murdered by her instigaticHL Nor indeed can any 
authority^ how afoaolate soever^ subsist very lonff 
when it is thus generally feared* Pfaalar» himself 
who is partict£uiy remarkaUe fw his barbarooe 
cruelties, may serve for a witness to tWs tmth; 
who was not destroyed by domestic treacheries^ 
like that Alexander wliom I just now mentioned; 
nor yet by some few men conspiring his death, like 

mt hA» Ijrrantt but by a4{e^al insnrrfiotioa ^ 
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the Agri^entmes falling on him at once* Again, did 

not the Macedonians revuit from Demetrius, and all 
with one consent march over to Pyrrhusl And 
when the Tinredaemonians grew insolent and tyran- 
nical, did not liieir allies on a sudden fors:jko tliem, 
and show themselves idle and unconcerned sp( eta- 
tors of their ruin at Leuctra, without ever stirring 
one foot to their assiEitaneel 

tte just waA gentle gorernmmit of the old Bomutt centimitad wflll 
tlie liital conseqaencee lesiiltuig tarn an oppoeile couree. 

Vin. I much rather choose, on such a-sohlect, to 

bring instances from foreicrn, than our own nation. 
However, I cannot but observe thus much, that so 
long as our empire supported itself, not by the me- 
thods of injustice and violence, but rather by actions 
of kindness and geiitleiiess, wars were undertaken 
to protect its allies, or defend its honour ; and ac* 
coj^ngi^ their issues were att^ided with mercy, of 
at least no more rigour than was absolutely neces-' 
sary . Hie senate then was a kind of port and refuge 
for princes and nations to have recourse to in their 
need ; and our officers and commanders made it their 
greatest glory to defend their provinces, and assist 
their allies, with justice and lideiily. This city^ 
therefore, was nut then the (nipress 'so properly as 
the protectress of all the world. Tliis conduct and 
method of manaffiiij^ the state began by little and 
little to wear off before, but utterly vanished imme* 
diately after the victory of Sylla; for people-began 
to Ihink nothing could be unjust to tiaeir conf^e« 
rales and allies^ when OQpe they had seen so great 
cruelties exercised even on their very feUow-citd«. 
sens. Hiis man, therefore^ was in a just cause, but 
which was followed by a cruel and most unjust 
victory; he having had the boldness and impudence 
to say, when in fiul market lie was selling the goods 
of some honest and wealthy men, and whom he 
himself knew to be Roman citizens, that he was 
going tx> maJ^e sale of his own boot^. But there has 
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Mme one after hini,^ whose cause was impious, and 
bis victory yet more scandaloiis and inhaman ; who 
did not stop at selling {Hrivate men's estates, but 
involved all our countries and provinces together in 
one common calamity. Hence we have seen, after 
• havoc and devastrition made in otlier countries, as it 
were by way of prelude to the loss of our own em- 
pire, the city of Marseilles drawn along in thumph; 
and that very place, without whose assistance our 
former generals never brought a triomph from be» 
yond the AlpS) has now fova^ one that could have 
so much impodence as to triumph over its own de- 
struction* i might bring in a great many other 
examples of most impious treatment that hath been 
shown towards our allies ; but tliis sing-le instance 
is abundauiy sufiicient, bein^ one of the basest that 
was ever committed before the face of the sun. 
The truth of it is, we have deserved these misfor- 
tunes ; for if others had not escaped without punish- 
ment for their wickedness, this man could never 
have arrive at that insolence ; who, though he has 
left but few heirs to his estate, I am afraid will have 
a great many wicked ones of his ambition : for as 
long as some dissolute and profligate fellows re- 
member that former inhuman auction, and are ui 
hopt^s one day of seeing the same again, they will 
always be for propagating civil dissensions. Thus 
Publius Sylla, who was so busy in that mentiourd, 
when ins kinsman was dictator, was never contented 
till he had managed a worse and more inimman 
aoctton six-and-thirty years after ; and another, who 
was scribe in that former dictatorship, in this latter 
was advanced to be treasurer of the city. By aU 
which it is easy enough to perceive tlmt we are 
never to expect we shall be free from eivil wars so 
long as people hope to make their fortunes by them. 
We have therefore only the walls of our city re- 
inainiiig entire, and even they, as it were, expecting 

* JuUiu Gasajr. 
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to feel the effects of their abominable wkdcednestf $ 
but as for the republic, it is absolutely sunk into 
ruins and nothing. And all these misfortunes ham 
fallen on .us (that I may return to the subject whicb 
occasioned this digresdon) by our choosing to 
govern rather by fear than love. What then ought 
particular pcii^ons to expect, when tyranny and op- 
pression could brin^ all these evils on the whole 
Roman empire 1 This then being so m?inifestly 
plain, that love is a most powerful motive to obedi- 
ence, but fear a most weak and dangerous one ; — it 
follows^ in the next place, that we should discourse 
of those means, whereby such a love, joined with 
honour and confidence, may most easihr be got 
Now this is what all men do not equalty stand in 
need of; but each should consider his own way of 
livinoTi and accordini^ly judge what is most convenient 
for hiiii; whether to be beloved by the generality of 
men, or only by some few and select persons. This 
however, we mny lay down for certain, as a first 
and most net essnry fule in this case, to procure at 
least some faithful and sincere friends, who may 
have a true kindness and esteem for us« As £ur as 
this reaches, there is very httle difference between 
even the greatest and meanest of people, and all 
sorts of them are almost equally concerned to en- 
deavour after it. As. for honour, glory^ and the 
general good-will of all the citizens ; these indeed 
are things which are not alike useful and necessary 
for all. However, for those that have been able to 
get them, they are very good helps, as for most 
other purposes, wo for the obtaining;' of faithful 
frieiifls : — but of friendship 1 have treated in another 
work, which is entitled Lselius* 

What the inffrediflnts of true glory are— By what means tiie low 
and confideaoe of the people may be obtained. 

IX* Let us now proceed to discourse of glory ; 
(hough ttiat too is a subject, on which I have two 
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books already extai*:* however, I shall briefly toach 

on it here, because it is a thing of such weight and 
moment towards the successful management of the 
most important affairs. True and perfect glory, 
then, is always made up of these three mgredients ; 
first, the love and good- will of the multitude; 
secondly, their trust and reliance on a man ; and, 
lastly, ttaeir valuing and admiring him, so as to thhik 
Um a person that really deserves honour* The 
meai» of getting these three from the multitude, to 
give one short and easy rule, are very much the 
same as from particular persons. However, there 
is another peculiar way of approaching the people, 
and gaining admittance into the hearts and affections 
of all men in general. Of those three then, which 
I just now mentioned, let us first see the ways of 
obtaining love. Now the love of the people is 
moved )^ nothing so much as by bounty and doing 
kindnesses: n&Mt they are pleased with a hearty 
desire and incUnation towards it, though a man have 
not wherewithal to exercise it: thirdly, the very 
name and reputation of having beneficence and 
liberality, justice, and fidelity, with the rest of those 
virtues which give a kind of smoothness and agi*eea» 
bleuess to our conversation, is of very great efficacy 
in gettmg us the favour and love of the multitude: 
and the reason of it is, because honesty anddeoorum 
dehght US . of themselves, and by their own native 
beraties and excellences move and engage the he^rte 
of all men : which seeing they appear with more 
lustre and virtues, which I just now mentioned ; it 
follows, thai by nature we must love those people in 
whom we suppose such virtues to reside. And these 
are the principal causes of men's loving us : there 
might, I confess, be some others given, but not of 
equal weight and importance with these. We are 
to speak in the next place of their trusting or con* 
§dmg ixtns; i»r ttie compassing of which, at is 
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cessary we should be supposed to have two qualifi- 
cations, VIZ. prudence and justice ; for we trust 
those men, whom we believe to understand matters 
better than we do : to be wise enou^ii to see things 
before they are arrived ; and in the management of 
them, if any danger should bap})en, to be ready at 
findmg out ways and expedients to disentangle 
ttemeelves from the perplexities of it; in whi<di 
men imagine that all true and porofitable wisdom 
eonststSv But when a man is fomid really jusi mi 
faithful, that is good, we place so much trust and 
confidence in such a one, as not to entertain the 
least suspicion of deceit or injury. To such a iikiu 
therefore we think we may wisely, and with a 
secure confidence, mtrust our safeties, our children, 
and oor fortunes. Justice therefore, of these two 
virtues, has much the more sixong and effectnal < 
tendency to procure this credit and confidence fiom 
the people : for that, even without wisdom, can m 
a great way towards the obtaining of this end; 
whereas wisdom, without that, is unable to do any * 
thing: for the more shrewd and cnmung any person 
is, the more he is suspected and haled by the world, 
if he be not counted lionest and upright withal. 
Justice, therefore, in conjunction with wisdom, can 4 
make a man be trusted as lar as he pleases ; justioe 
wiQiout the other can do a great deal ; but the othmr 
without that is of no feirce at all. 

Wltal men are usually the objects of admiration-'The difference \ 
between despising and having an ill opinion of a man. 

X. Some men perhaps will be ready to wonder, 
since it is so generally agreed on by philosophers, 1 
and has been so often asserted by myself, that who- , 
ever has one must have all the virtues ; why T should 
speak of them separately now, as though it were 
fiossible for a man to have prudence without having 
jnstice at the same time. 1 answer that the way of ^ 
esprasaion is highly diflSsrent, aocoiding to the dtf* 
fmnoe of the subiieeta vm are treating of ; Aether 
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ftey are mch as require -a niceness and subtlety in 
handling, or to he suited to the capacities of ordiaiiry 
people. I do but speak here with the vulgar there- 
fore, when I call one man courageous, another just, 
and H third prudent ; for in treatmg on a aubject 
which concerns the people^ wa onist make use of 
common and ordinary eipreemosm ; which ^ whai 
has been done by Pa&ntiiis himseU!, Bot to fetum 
to oor purpose : of the three ingredienlB, whieh we 
said were required to the making up of glory ; the 
third was this — that men should adnure and value 
us so, as to think we are persons that really deserve 
hoiiour. Now generally speaking, they are apt to 
admire whatever they see ^reat, and beyond their 
apprehensions ; and likewise in particulars, if they 
discover any excellency which they never expected* 
They admire, therefore, and extol tbsm even to the 
aldesyinwhom, as they tbudct they have fbiii^ 
and extraordiimry qualities ; but as Ibr those ettiers, 
who have neither virtue, spirit, nor courage in them, 
these men they wholly despise and set light by : for 
they cannot be said to despise all those of whom 
tliey entertain but an ill opinion. They are far 
from thinking well of your roguish, backbiting, 
cozening sort of fellows, who are uever unprq^M 
for the doing man an ioyury; but by no means 
dem»e them for all that; their contempt, as wm 
eaid, lighting only on those who neither do good to 
themselves nor others, as we commonly speak f 
that is, who spend all their lives in mere idleness 
and sloth, without ever minding or taking care of 
any thing. Those who are esteemed to excel in 
virtt^e, more especially draw men to wonder and 
admiration ; who keep themselves free, as Irom 
aU other thuis:s that are base md unbecoming, so 
more espec^y firom those sorts of vices which the 
rest of mankmd caaaot so eauly stmd agaunt 
Pleasores, for insteace, are very alfairii^ and Aaiam 
ing mistresses, which are apt tu cnsnajo the better 
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pert of the soul, and enttce it aride ftom flie paths of 

virtue ; and pain, on the contrary, racks and tormenta 
us, so that the dread of it carries most men beyond 
the bounds of reason. Thus asrain, when life and 
deathy riches and poverty, vire the things in questiors 
there are very few nieii but are wholly transported 
with tb&denre of the one, and sdihon^M^af tkei^en 
When a man therefoie laoas got each a great and 
exalted boA^ ae tibat he ean l^A en aU fliese tidoge 
with indiference, and closely puisne and adbere to» 
Honesty, i-n whatever shape she presents herself; 
then it lis that virtue appears with such a bri^htiiessy 
as that all the world must admire her beauties. 

Jiurtiee» and a eontemipt of riches, ei^eeiaHy emms of 11100% 

admiraUon. 

Xi. Sncfa a constitution of sonl thmisre* as can; 
Mke a uaa despise all these goods or evils, begets 
him a mighty esteem and admiration ; but eapee^Oy 
Justice, wfaiefa single virtue serves to give men tii^s^ 

name and denomination of prood, seems much the 
most admirable to the generality of people ; and not 
without reason, it being impossible for any one to 
be just who is afraid at the approaches of death, of 
pain, of banishment, or poverty,- or prefers those 
things which are contrary to these before the great 
duties of justice and honesty. And more paitiea»* 
larly yet, men admire tiiose, whom th^find oncmK^ 
eernedasto^Oie mattor of money ; andcomit thenr 
tried, as it were like ^oM in tiie fire^who have been 
able to withstand the temptations of it. Justice 
therefore of itself is sufficient to procure Uiose three 
things that are requisite to glory ; in the first place^ 
the love and good-will of the people ; because its 
chief arm is the being serviceable to wery niciny r 
secondly, their coi^enGe: and, tiurdly, their aid« 
miration ; for the same reason^ becaiase it negleoto 
wuk despises those things winch the rest of mem 
pnme^ wjtfi sndi eagerness and passion. Now, im 
my opifiiout not only Uie being in a public Mation» 
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but every method of living whatever, requires the 
help and assistance of men ; as for the other ends, 
so particnlarly for this, that we may have some 
familiar friends to converse with; which it is no 
easy matter for a man to obtain, without at least the 
i^ow and repntation of honesty. Hence it foliows, 
that it is necessary even for those men thems^ves, 
who have withdrawn from the worlds and chosen 
the quiet and retirement of the country, to be re« 
puted at least men of honesty and integrity ; and 
that so much the more, be<?anse otherwise they will 
certainly be counted dishonest; and then, having 
nothino^ of guard or defence, they must needs be 
exposed to perpetual injuries. The same justice 
also is necessaiy for those, if ever they hope to suc- 
ceed in their businesst who hucy, sell, let, hire, and 
are concerned in the commerce and aflSadrs of the 
world ; nay, it is a thing of such powerfiil moment 
and universal influence, as that those who live only 
on villaiaes and wickedness can never subsist with- 
out something of justice : for should any thief steal 
from another that belonged to the same confederacy, 
he would iiiiniediately be expelled, as unfit to be a 
member even of a society of robbers ; and should the 
leader himself not distribute their booty accoidW 
to the measures of justice and honesty, hb wonl3 
either be murdered or deserted by his company^ 
Nay, it is said that your robbers haye some certata 
statutes, which they are all of them bound to observe 
among themselves. Theopompus telld us of a cer- 
tain rogue, one Bardylis, an lUyrian, that ^ot a great 
power by the fame of his justiee in dividing the * 
prey: and Viriatus, the Lusitanian, got a much 
greater, to wiiom even some of our armies and 
generals were forced to yield, till he was beaten 
and weakened by that Cains Laelius, who was sur- 
named the Wise, in the time of his jpretorship : who 
teought down his haughtiness to so few an mb» as to 
render the war easy for those that oune efter Uni. 
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If justice then bo of so great efficacy, as to raise 
and increase even the power of pirates ; of what 
nnL^hty force nin>t we suppose it to be in the luidst 
Qi lawsi aad in a well-constituted republic 1 

What made men at first choose kings and make laws— The jtistest 
men usually made kings, and why—Glory must be founded on 
solid ▼littte. 

XII. It was for the sake of enjoying llie benefits 
of this justice, the ^eat use of which we have, now 
been discoursiner of, that the Medes heretofore, as 
we are told by Herodotus, and I am apt to imnnrine 
our own ancestors too, chose always the honestest 
persons for their kingrs : for the poorer sort of peo- 
fde, being oppressed by the richer, had reeotirse to 
some one of remarkable rirtne, to save and i)rotect 
fliem from violence and injuries; who, constituting 
measures of equity and justice, bound the greatest 
to ol)serve them as well as the meanest. And that 
which was the reason for tlicir choosing l<ings, in 
like manner put them on enacting laws: for men 
have always desired to enjoy such a rif^ht, as all 
sorts of them might have an equal share in, for 
otherwise indeed it would be no right at all ; which, 
¥rtien they could get by the justice and honesty of 
some one persoui they were contented with iUm, 
and never looked any fkrther ; but when they could 
not, they were driven to a necessity of inventing 
laws, which could never be partial, hut use the same 
language to all ranks and ( onditions. Tt is very 
plain, therefore, that those men were usually clioson 
to be kind's who were counted by the people nie]i of 
honesty and inti <ri ity ; butif they were held prudent 
and wise withal, the people thought there was 
notiung they mifi:ht not obtain by their conduct and 
management. By all means therefore let us con- 
stantly follow, and stick close to justice ; as for its 
own sake, (for otherwise indeed it will not be pro- 
perly justice) so for the increase of our honour and 

reputation. Now as it is not sufficient for u man to 
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met iieb»8» Wkteaa he has the wisdom to dispoee of 
meokj so as thereby to famish out all hia' expenses^ 
oot only those of ms bare necessities, time of 
his bounty and liberality too; bo neittier is it enoiigrh 
for a man to get glory, unless he knows how to 
make use of it with discretion ; though what Socra- 
tes says is very excellent to this purpose, that the 
readiest way, and, as it were, shortest cut, to arrive 
at pflory, is really to be wJmt one desires to be ac- 
counted. Those people therefore are highly mis» 
taken, who think of obtaining a solid repnti^n by 
vain s^ows and hypocritical protMees ; Inr composed 
countenances and studied totmB of woids : for true 
glory takes deep root, and stows and flourishes 
more aiid more ; but that whimi is only in show and 
mere outside, quickly decays and withers liko 
flowers; nor can any thin be lasting that is only 
counterfeit. I mio^ht brnig a great many pregnant 
examples for the proof of these assertions ; but for 
brevity's sake T shall content myself with those of 
but one single family. Tiberius Gracchus, ttte son 
of Publius, will alwsqrs be praised and had in admi* 
ration, as long as theve shall any memorials remasdn 
of flie Boman achievements ; but his sons, on the 
contrary, were not in (iieir Ufetimes a pp ro v ed of 1^ 
good men ; and since their decease have been num* 
bered among those who were justly slain. 

CiHmge inwar, tempemnr^, and friendship with thewl86 and good, • 

great recommendations of young^ men. 

XIU. It is the business therefore of those who 
desire to get trae glory strictly to dischaj^e all the 
dnties of justice : what those are, we have shown 
already in the former book. I riiaU now proceed to 
lay down some directions^ how a man shonld appear 
before the world what he is is himself ; thoui^h that 
of Socrates is certainly the wisest that can possibly 
be ^fiven, to make sure in the first place that lie 
really is in himself that which he desires to appear 

before the wodd» Vor when a young gcaUlemao m 

1L2 
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jOBt CO mo into the public, and is BiteBdy known and 
remarkable in it, either by the fbme ot his father's 
actions, (whicht I think, son Marcus, may be yomr 
case,) or by any other means or accident whatever^ 

the eves of ail are immediatelv on, and every one is 
inquiring after what he does, and how he steers his 
life ; and, as thou^^h he were set in the public view, 
so none of his artious, or so much as his words, can 
be long kept in secret : but those, who at the heo-in- 
lung aad eatrance of their lives, by reason of their 
meamiess, are mdmown to the world, as soon as 
ttiey arrive at years of discretion, shoidd set before 
their eyes the most hoaoorable places^ and bend all 
ttieir studies and hcmest endeavours to^vatds the 
obtaining them; which they ought to do with so 
nmch the more boldness, because uicu are so far 
from envying youth, that they rather encourane and 
forward them in their progress. The first thuiir then 
that sets a vonng man off, and recommends him to 
the public, is couraire and bravery ni martial affairs; 
by which a great many amongst our forefathersy who 
were scarce ever wholly disengaged from wars, 
very nobly disti^futshed and signalized themselves. 
But you^ my son, have had the miefottmie to liirfat 
on the times of a civR war, wherein the one jifrtty 
Wiis wicked and detestable, and the other unfortn- 
nate and unsuccessful; in which, however, when 
Pompey had given you the command of one winta:, 
you got much praise from that oreat coiumander 
and all his army, by your ridiin^ dartini^, and pa- 
tiently abiding all the fatigues of war. But as for 
this piece of your rising erlory, that, and the whole 
constitution of the republic, are both of them fellen 
to the ground together. But I never designed so to 
model this disoourse, as that it should be proper for 
none but you; but that it might be applicable to all 
men in nreneral : I shall go on therefore to the re- 
maining parj; of it. \s then, in all thinirs. the func- 

tioi^j^ of tiy^ soul mpo morfr qoU& ^nd ^ k^h^r ^^ i ^^^ 
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fliose of the body, so the effects of our reason and 
understanding are greater and more powerful, ns to 
this particular, than those of mere strength. Now 
of these there is none that can more recommend 
and adorn a youutj man than temperance and so- 
briety, duty and respect to his natural parents, Ic^jfe 
and good^natnre towards hid friends and relations. 
Anouier good way for young people to get known, 
and have a good reputation^ is often to attend on 
some great and wise men, who are thouip^ht to dtudy 
the good of the puhlic : for when they are observed 
to be frequently with buch, the people are presently 
apt to imagine that they will be like those men 
whom they choose for their patterns. Thus P. Ru- 
tilins, when he was young, had the general von-uc 
of a very honest man, and an able lawyer, because 
he frequenled the house of Mutius* As for Crassus, 
wjhilst he was verj^ young, he was not beholden to 
any one else, but cMaineid of liimself everlasting 
honour, by undertaking that noUe and glorious accu- 
sation, when at that term of years, wherein others 
are commended if they begin but to study and exer- 
cise the art ; (as we have it recorded of the famous 
Deniostheues :) at that age, I say, did Crassus make 
it appear that he could perform that laudably, in the 
apen courts of justice, which he ml^ht, without dis« 
paragementi have been studying at home. 

AfTabilitv very powerful to obtfiin men's love, but eloquence much 
more—To defend more laudable than to accuse ; but the latter ia 
some cms honourable enimi^^Deloiidhng the aceased ei^eciaUy 
honourable, wben U is against some powerful onnessor. 

XIV. But of spt akiiio: or discourse there rto two 
sorts ; the one proper only for common conv ersation, 
the other for pleadings and debates in public. Of 
these two, the latter, which is what we call elo- 
quence, is apparently more powerful towaiKis the 
attainment of glory; bat* yet it is inexpressible of 
what inflieiiee eourtosy and affabiUliy are, m tto 
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which these most wise and firadent princes (for such 
we are told they really were) advise each his son to 

speak kindly to the multitude, and try to win the 
hearts of both them and the soldiers by gentle words 
and fannliar appellations. But that other discourse, 
which is proper for pleadnigs and harangues in pub- 
lic, does often times move and transport the whole 
multitude : for whm a man speaks to them fluently 
aoi {dausibly, they are presently wrapped into a 
strange admuration, and cannot hot concuiae, as soon 
as ever they he^ him, that he m wiser and more 
knowing than the rest of men are. Bat if there be 
modesty joined with the power and weight of his 
eloquence, there is nothing in the world can more 
raise their admiration ; and especially too if he be a 
yonn? man that speaks. Now the subjects and 
occasions that stand in need of eloquence are more 
than one ; and several young gentlemen, in our own 
republic, have made th^selves eminent in several 
€^ them: some, for example, by speaking in Ibe 
smiate-honse, and others by pleadings in the courts 
of justice. Of these ways, the latter is most liraitftil 
of admiration ; the duties of which are only two, 
defendini^ and accusing. It is much more com- 
mendable to defend than to accuse : however, this 
latter has often times bronLibt men to a considerable 
reputation. We mentioned the example of Crassns 
but just now ; and Marcus Antonius, when he was a 
young man, did the same ; and nothing got Solpicius 
so much credit for his eloquence as his brave accu- 
sation of Cains Norbanns, a very seditions and 
troublesome citizen. Tins, neverthele^ must be 
done but seldom, or indeed never, unless it be under* 
taken on the behalf of the republic, as it was by those 
three whom I just now mentioned ; or, secondly, 
on tlie account of some injury received, as by the 

two UlciiUi > at else for the saike olliiose under iuu: 
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protection, as was formerly done by myself for the 
StciUans; and by Julius for the Sardinians against 
Marcos Albntios : in like manner Foaius made his 
indttstrr be taken notice of^ bv his accoBing Aqailius* 
Once then, or aoj it is allowable enough ; but bv no 
mearo often. However, should the commonwealth 
call a man to it, he niighl do it often on her account, 
it being no disgrace to be often eriiploycd in taking 
vengeance on her enemies : yet, even in this case, 
it is still the best way to be moderate and cautious ; 
for he shows hmiself a man of very unnatural and 
merciless temper^ or ratber indeed not a man at all, 
but a savage monster, Mrho can endure to make it bis 
very business and employment to bring many peo- 
ple into danger of their lives: besides, that it is 
dangerous to the person htmself too ; and not only 
b'.>, but even scandalous and shameful, to get himsefi 
the odious name of an accuser; which of late was 
the fortune of Marcus Brutus, a porsoii that ]r,u\ 
sprung of a noble family, and son of that Brutus who 
was so particularly famed for his skill in the civil 
laws, it is another rule of duty more especially to 
be taken isotice of, and which camiot oe broken 
without manifest villany, never to bring an innocent 
person into danger : for since kind Nature has given 
us eloquence to serve for the good and preservation 
of all men ; — what caii be more wicked or inhunuin, 
than to turn it to tb<' ruin and destruction of the best 
of them ^ It is our auty then never to accuse the 
innocent ; but we need not, on the other hand, make 
any scruple of speaking sometimes in behalf of the 
guilty, provided he be not wholly viUanous and 
abominable : for this is no more than what the peo- 
ple desire, than what custom authorises, and the 
common bowels of humanity incline us to. It is 
the duly of a judge to endeavour after nothing but 
the real truth, but an advocate sometimes may speak 
up for that, which carries no more than an outward 
appearance of it^ which, I think, 1 should hardly 

« 
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have ventured to say, especially in writing a phiio- 
sophiral discourse, but that I perceive^ it was the 
opinion of Panaetms, a person of as great and con- 
siderable authority as any among the Stoics. Bat 
defending is that which brings the largest returns 
both of ^ory and interest ; especially if one happen 
to be assistant to those who seem injured and op- 
pressed by the power of some great one. This was 
my fortune, as a great many tmu s, so more espe- 
cially in my youiiirer days, when I stood in defence 
of Roscius Amernius against all the greHtiiess and 
authority, of Sylla; and you know the oration, whid^ 
I then spoke, is at this time extant. 

Twro sons of liberality— Better to help men by ear Mbottr and Mnt* 
Irytban by our money—The inconveniencee Of tlie iecood sort of 
liberalily^Meaeuree to be observed in it. 

XV. Haying given this account of the particnlar 

duties which young men must do for the attainment 
of glory, we are next to discourse of beneticence 
or liberality. Of this there aie two sorts; the one 
of which consists in obliging those who need it by 
our Ijibour and industry, the other by our money. 
The latter of these two is much the more easy, 
especially for those who have plentiful fortunes ; but 
the former, on tl^e other hai»d, more glorious and 
magniiicent, and more suitable to the cfiaracter of a 
brave and exalted soul, for though there is a good- 
will and generous readiness to oblige shown in either, 
yet in the one case we are indebted to the chest, in i 
the other to the virtues and abiUties of the person. 
Besides, those sort of kindnesses, which are done 
by the assistance of money, or the like, within a 
short space of time draw Uieir own fountadn dry ; 1 
so that this liberality doth, as it were, eat out its 
own bowels; and the more you have formerly 
obliged in this kind, the fewer you will be able to 
oblige for the future* But now, on the other luuid, < 
he whose generosity shows itself in labour, that is, 
iXi virtue, and being active for another's good, tiie 
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HMMee mes be haiOk foamexbr shown hmiself kind to, 
the more he wiU have ready to assist him erer after; 

besides, that by the eastom of doing gDod offices, he 
gets a kind of habit, and grows much more expert 
in the art of obh^rinGr. Phihp, the father of Alexan- 
der the Great, reproves his son sliarply in one of his 
epistles for endeavouring to purchase the good-will 
q£ the Macedonians by giviag them donations. In 
the name of wonder,'* sa^ he, what, method of 
reasoning could lead yon mto such a thought, as to 
naagine that those men would ever be faithful to 
yon whom yonrself had corrupted with money? 
\VTiat I do you design to be thought, not the king, 
but only the steward and purse-bearer of the Mace- 
donians I'* That steward and purse-bearer is ad- 
mirably well suid, because it is so scandRTous a 
business for a prince ; and that calling donations a 
comqpting the people, is better yet ; for those who 
receive them are perpetually the worse for it, and 
only made readier to expect the same again. FbHip 
wrote this to his son aione, but it may serve for a 
direction to all men in general. I think we may 
take it for granted, therefore, that that sort of bounty, 
which consists in doing kindnesses by onr Libour and 
industry, is more vrrtnous and credilabh , can oljliire- 
more people, and has more ways of doing it than 
that other has* Not bat that sometimes a man 
dionld give ; nor is tins sort of bounty to be wholly 
Kjected ; nay, one ought often times' to distribute 



deservmg persons, and stand in need of such assist- * 



ance ; but still it must be done with great pruvlence 
and moderation : for some men have squandered 
away whole estates by iticonsiderately giving, which 
is certainly the foolishest thing in tlic world : for so^ 
a man disables himself ever after from doing that 
which he takes most delight in. But the worst thing* 
IS this, that profoseness in giving is nsnaUy accom- 
IBflOfid hgr nqKut vqfs of siting : for when ttiio 
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means men have parted with wtet ie tbeir mm^ 
they are forced to lay hands on that which is 

another's: and by this means they miss what is 
their principal design, viz. the obtaining men's love 
by their bounty and generosity ; for they get more 
hatred from those whom they injure, than good-will 
from those whom they hope to oblige by it. We 
ought therefore neither so to lock usp our richesi as 
that even liberality itself cannot open theni ; nor so 
to keep them open« as if they were omnmon to all 
men in general; the best way is^ always to observe 
a due medium, and give more or less m proportion 
to our estates. la fine, we should do well to re- ' 
member a saying, which is now ^own so common 
as to be a proverb among us, " Bounty has got no 
bottom for how indeed is it possible there should 
ever be any end of it, when those who are used to ' 
it look to receive again ; and others, from seeing 
them, are tanght to expect the same ? 

How liberality and prodigality differ— What the chief advantage of 

riches^PubUc shows to ilio people very ^ooUsb* < 

XVL Of those who give largely, there are two 
sorts; the one of which are prodio-al, and the other 
liberal. The prodigal are those wlio consume vast 
sums in makinor public feasts, and distributintr por- < 
tions of meat to the people; or iu providing gladia- 
tors to fight with one another, or with wild bea^ 
in the theatres ; or in makuig preparation for other 
such sports and recreations of the multHnde : tfaings i 
that are forgotten in a very short time, if ever at all 
• thought on after once they are over: but the liberal 
are those who dispose of their money in redeeming 
poor prisoners, in lieiping their friends and acquain- i 
taiice out of debt, in assisting them towards the 
marrying their daughters ; or putting them into some 
method of making or increadng their fortunes. I 
wonder therefore what should come into Theo{Aras- i 
tus' ta^ad, wbOt in a book of his whoeh he wrote 
eoaa^iDg rjobes, amongst several notdo and cxoei^ 
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dieafity; for iim oul mightily in cominm 

of magnificence, and givinp: public shows or dona- 
tions to the people; and thiiiks the supplyincr of 
such expenses as these the very principnl li uit and 
advantag-e of riches : hut in my opinion, it is both a 
much greater and more durable advantage to be 
liimished wiUi money for those aets of boonty, of 
which I have just bow been ghriDg €Ome instances. 
Bnl AxisMiBf with wmdk more reaeon and judgment^ 
leproves* us £n not beixtg amfuted at those snniSi 
which are daily thrown away to caress the people : — 
** Should any one," says he, when a city is besieged, 
and reduced to great straits, give a laro^e sum of 
money for a little cup of water, people would wonder 
at it stranjrely, and hardly be persuaded to believe it 
al^ first; but afterward, possibiy, on farther conside- 
ration, woidd be ready to pardon it, because it was 
a case of mere exigence and necessity: but yet ve 
can see, wifbout any admiration, those vast charges 
and infoite- eaqieaseB -which men, put thmiselves to 
for no reason in the world, neither for the relief of 
any want or necessity, nor yet for the increase of 
their ^dory and dignity: and that pleasure of the 
multitude, which is principally aimed at, is of the 
shortest continuance ; and only tickles and soothes 
up the meanest of the peopte, who themselves will 
iofget the satisfaction they received as soon as 
ever the show and recreation is at an end.'' He 
adds, moreover, with a great deal of reason, tibst 
children, indeed, and some trifling women, together 
• with slaves, and the more iscrviicf part of those who 
are free, might perhaps take a pleasure in such 
foohsh kind of pastimes; but that men of true pru- 
dence, and those who judge of tluiins by tlie rub s of 
reason, can by no means either commend or approve 
of them." I know it is a custom in our republic, and 
has been from the time of our good forefathers, to 
expect and demand, even firom the soberest citiaens, 
Cio. Vol. IIL^L 
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eometiung ttiat is splendid and megmftcant in thdr 
edilesUps. Hence Piibiins CraBmis, wbo was sor- 

named the Wealthy, and really was such, in his 
oiiice of edile, was very ma^ifieent and noble in 
his entertaiiuaents ; and Lucius Crassus, a little 
while after, was fully as generous, thoug:h colleague 
of Mucius, the most moderate man living. Next 
after these came Caius Claudius, the sou of Appius ; 
and a great many others, viz. tlic Luculli, Horten- 
Siusi Silanos/ But PaUsEos Lentnlns, when I 
was consnli exceeded all ethers that ever went be^ 
fore him ; who was afterward followed and copied 
by Scaurus. But of all these shows tliat iiave lieen 
given to please and entertain the people, those of my 
friend Poiupey were the greatest and most maenifi- ^ 
cent, exhibited when he was the second time con- 
sul. In ail which cases it is easy to see what is my 
cpnion. 

Expenses to please the people mast be proportioned to one's estate, 
and cononBd within modenUe limits. 

XVJT. No man however should be so far mode- 
rate as iu draw on himself tlie suspicion of avaiice. 
Mamercus, a person of very irreat ricTies, was re^ 
pulsed from the consulship, for no other reason but 
because he refused to be edile fust : if such things 
therefore are demanded by the people, and allowed 
of, though perhaps not desired by good men, they 
must even be performed ; but so as to keep witUnt 
the compass of i^our estate, as I myself did : nay, 
though lliey should nut be demanded' by the people,, 
yet they might wisely enoujrh bo presented them, 
on a prospect of gaining tjorne niure consul ruble 
advant^NO by it. Thus Orestes, of late, got a great 
' deal of credit by giving the people a dinner in th© 
streets, under the notion of paying his tenths ta 
Hercules.* Nor did any one ever find faidt with 

* It was a custom among the Romans to vow the tenth of tlieir 
income to some ^od, to make him prosper thera id their most im- 
portant mularttkings. Orestes, uader pretMce at paying Mm W 
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Seiiis for sellinsr ont com at an easy rate, in the 
time of a very great dearth and scarcity : for lie crot 
himself free from a ^r^eat and inveterate hatred of 
the people, by a cost w hich, considering he was at 
that time edile, was neither dishonest nor yet very 
great; bat of all, my friend Hilo got the greatest 
Honour, by purchasing gladiators for the defence of 
flie pnbfict which was wholly incloded in my single 
safety, and thereby defeating the mad and pernicious 
attempts of Clodiiis. Such charges therefore are 
not to be shunned, when either they are necessary 
or very advantageous ; but eve!i when they fire so, 
we must still not exceed the due Umits of rnt dioerity. 
^ It, PliiUppus, the son of Quintus, an extraordinary 
ingenious and eminent man, was wont, I confess, to 
be maMng his brags that he got all the honours the 
republic could give him, without ever spending one 
fiirthing that way ; Caius Curio used to say the 
same ; and even I myself have some reason to boast 
on this account; for, cousiderijig the greatness of the 
honours I got, and that too by every one of the votes, 
and the very first years I was capable of tiiem, 
(jvbich is more than can be sf\id by either of those 
two 1 just now mentioned,) the charge of my edile- 
ship was very inconsiderable. But the best way of 
IsLjing out money in this kind^ is to repair the city 
waUs, make docks, havens, aqueducts, and the like ; 
tl^3g8 that may serve to the general use and advan- 
tage of the public : fbr though things which are 
present, and given down on the nail, are more ac- 
ceptable for a time, yet the memory of these will 
be more lasting, and continued even down to pos- 
terity. 1 forbear to speak much against llu^atres, 
porticoes, new temples, and the like, out of respect 
to my old friend Pompey ; but I find them not ap- 
proved of by the most famous men ; particularly not 
by Panaetios himself, whom I have very much fol* 

aercules, gav e a great deal of victuals to all the people in public, 
L»( 80 hp might gain their favour. 
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l0wed, ibDUffh not mute trandated in tbia vrnkz 
neither are &ey likea by Demetrhia Phalereiia, who 

blames Pericles, one of the ^eatest men amongst aH 
the Grecians, for squandering away sucli a v^ist sum 
of mon^^y on that nobie structure at the entrance 
of the Acropolis. But I have spoken sufficiently on 
all this subject in thqse books wliich I have writtea 
Mncerning the republic. To conclude, therefore, 
such profusions are, generally speakius, I thinkt 
to be Uamed; but yel, at some tunes, and on certain 
QoeasiMSt may be rendered necessary: however^ 
even then they must be proportioned to one's estate, 
and kept within the limits of reason and moderation. 

I»ibexaLitjr to be varied according to circumataoces — Hospitality de* 

servedly cominended. 

Xnil. In that other sort of giving which pro- 
ceeds from liberality, we should not keep constantly 
to one certain measure, but vary accordinj^ to tho 
variety of circumstances in the persons that receive. 
His case, for instance, who struggles at present un- 
der some pressing necessity, is diifferent from his^ 
who is in tolerabte circiunstances, and only desires 
to improve his fortune. We should lend our assist^ 
ance m the first place to those who are under the 
burden and weight of some misfortune, unless they 
are sueli as deserve to be miserable : we should be 
ready however to forward those likewise, who de- 
sire Only of us our helpinsr hand, not so much to 
aave them from being mifortmiate, as to raise them 
to some higher degree of fortune. But here we must 
be careful to acquaint ourselves thoroughly with the 
fitness of the persons ; for that of Eimius is admi* 
rably well said; — ^''I take ffood actions, when ill 
applied, to become ill ones. Now that which is 
given to a truly honest and pfiati^ful person is paid 
us in the acknowledgment lie Inmsulf makes, and 
in the good -will that is got by it from the rest of the 
world : for nothinof is more pleasing to all mankind 

than bounty bestowed without rashness and precipi« 
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(siu^y; and the generality of men praise it so mvxik 
tike more, because the liberality of every great man 
is a common kind of sanctuary for all that are needy. 
We sboald ^eavottr, therefore, as far as we are 

eble, to oblige many men by such acts of generosity 
as may not be forgotten as ^oon as ever they are 
over ; bat be remembered by tlio children and pos- 
terity of the receivers, in sueli manner as to lay a 
necessity on them of showiiiL^ their ^^ratitnde : I say, 
necessity ; for all people hate one that takes no care 
of beiog grateful to his benefactors, and count him 
tiiat is snc^ injurious to themselves, because he dis- 
courages bouBly and liberality, and so is a common 
finemy to sdl tlie poorer sort. Besides^ this of 
giving, whereby captives are ransomed and the 
meaner folk enriched, is useful and ndvantageous to 
the public itself ; and lias frequently been practised 
by those of our order, as appears very fully from the 
oration of Crassus. Th:it other way therefore of 
ejqpeading money, which consists in making shows 
for the entertainmmit of the vulgar, ought, I think, 
by no means to be compared with this : the one 
comports well with the character of a great and a 
imident perscm; the oiher of such as cajole the 
people, and look out for pleasures to tickle the fsin- 
cies of the unstable multitude : and as it is a duty to 
be generous in giving, so is it not to be too rigorous 
in demandingf; but in every transaction of buying, 
selling, letting, and hiring, to behave ourselves 
towariis our n^hbours and chap-men with all the 
fairness and courtesy imaginable ; to let go some- 
tiling of our strict and juirt rights, on certain occsr 
moos ; to avoid all suits and contentions at law, as 
far as can reasonably and fairly be expected ; per- 
haps I might add, and even somethins^ farther ; for in 
several cases to deliver up one's n^ht, is not only 
generous, but advantageous too. However, a man 
should have a decent regard to his estate and for- 
tune i for it is not over reputable to let that be 
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ruined by his easiness and nagject ; apd yet on the 
other hand he should carry hinis^ so as to avoid 
all suspicion of a sordid, meaoi or avartoioas tem« 
per: for it is then a man uses his money a& he ought 
to do, when he shows hims^ liberal, without ruin- 
ing his fortune. Theophrastus commends, and with 
very good reason, another sort of bounty^i which we 
call hospitality ; for there is nothing in my mind, 
more handsome and beconiin,^, than constantly to 
have the houses of noblemen open, and ready to 
entertain all strangers of fasinon ; and it is no small 
credit and reputation to the puUic, that strangm 
never fail to meet witii tiut sort of bonnty and 
liberality in our city ; besides that there is nothing 
can be more useful for those who design by honest 
meany to get an interest in the world, than to re- 
commend themselves to the esteem and good liking- 
of foreign nations, by the help of those people whom 
they thus entertain. Theophrastus tells us of Cimon 
the Athenian, that he showed his ho^tality even to 
all his brethren of the Lacian tribe ; and not tnaiy 
made it his own copstant custom, but also eom^ 
manded his bailifis the sme, to keep open boose for 
any one of the Laciadae that should pass that way. 

Tlie liberality which consists in doin^ ^ood offices for others — What 
sorts of study afford most opportunities of it— Wo vhould be CAM* 

ful of not offending some, by obliging others. 

XIX. I come now to speak of that sort of bounty^ 
which consists not in giving, but in labouring for 
anotlmr's good I aild ^ends itself as to the r^^lie 
in general, so to each member of the dty in partoir* 
lar. The civil law principally gives us opportumtiee 
of exercising this ; for there is nothing more proper 
to get ;i man interest and credit in the world, than 
the managing the law-suits of a great many persons, 
the assistmg them with his advice, and doing for 
Iheai ail that he can by his knowledge and skill in 
that learning : and therefore I admire the wisdom 
of onr ancestorsy ae for sevml tMNmsi so particii- 
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larly for that the knowledge and interpretaticm 
of their excellent civil law was connted a matter of 
flie highest credit and reputation among them. This 

the greatest men have kept constantly among them- 

selves, till this late sad disorder iind confusion of 
every thing : but now the glory of this sort of learn- 
ing, together with all honours and degrees of digiuty, 
is utterly ruined and fallen to nothing : and to make 
the matter still so much the worse, all this has hap- 
IMOied in the Asys €fi one* who, as he equalled m 
dignity all tiiat have gone before him, so he was far 
di)ove them in tiie knowledge of the laws. This 
etndy then is approved of by most people, and puts 
it in one's power to assist a great many, and oblige 
them by kindnesses. There is another sort of 
knowledge nearly related to this ; the art, I mean, 
of persuasive speaking, which carries more majesty 
and ornament along with it, and is more pleasing 
and liked of, by the generality of men : for what is 
tihere in the world more extraordinary than elo- 
qneace, whether we consider the admiration of its 
bearers, the reliance of those who stand in need 
of its assistance, or the good will procured by it 
from those whom it defends 1 Our ancestors there- 
fore held this among the chief of their civil profes- 
sions. Any one then must oblige a ^^reat many, and 
have a large number of clients and dependents, who 
is sdi>le to speak weli, and willing to take pains, and 
(as it was me custom among our good forefathers) 
la ready to undertake many people^s causes, without 
ever ecqpecting to rewaraed for his troidU And 
here I have a fair opportunity offered me -to bemoan 
the great downfall, that I may not say the utter 
extinction of eloquence ; but that I am afraid I shall 
seem to complain for my own sake only. However, 
I cannot but with some concern take notice what a 
great many excellent orators we have lost ; how 

* Ser. Sulpicitts, one of the most eminent among tlie Eomami te 
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few there are rising, from whom w^e can expect any 
thing ; and how much fewer who are able to perform 
and do any thing ; and for all that, how many full of 
impudence and presimiption. Now it is not for all, 
nor indeed for very many, to be either skilfol tovr- 
yers or eloquent pleaders : however, there is no onOy 
if he would make it his busness, but nray do friendly 
offices to several people ; either by begging some 
kindnesses for them, or by rccomniending their 
cases to the judges mid oilicers, or by being indus- 
trunis in promoting tlieir interests, or, lastly, by 
using his endeavours with those who either are able 
lawyers or eloquent orators ; which whoever shall • 
do, will make a great many be beholden to him, and 
^et himself a general interest in the world. There 
IS one thin^ however of .which I would take notice ; 
though I think it is so obvious, that I hardly need to 
doit; which is, to liave a care of offending some whilst 
he is endeavouring to be serviceable to others : for 
it often comes to pass, that such do an uukuidness, 
either to those whom they ought to have obUged, or to ^ 
tliose who are able to make them sutler for it after- 
ward ; which shows carelessness and n^;Ugence if 
done undesignedly ; but if designedly, rashness and 
imprudence: andif it should happen that weareforcedt j 
though unwillingly, to disoblige any person, we must 
endeavour to excuse it as well as we are able, by 
showiiiir the necessity we lay under of doing so, and 
how it was utterly impossible for us to avoid it ; and ^ 
must be careful and industrious to repau' the injury, 
by making some reasoaable amends for it afterward. 

In conferring favours merit rather than fortune ou§ht to be observed 
—We should never do an injury to onoy for Uie sake of obliging i 
another. 

XX. Now whenever we do a idndnem 0r frieodljr 

office to another, we usually regard one uf these two 
things, viz. either the honesty or the greatness of , 
the person. Tt is easily said, and every one is ready 
enough to profess, that in ^Utciug tibeir iavours, they 
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have much more rospoetto the merits of the person, / 
than to his fortune in the world. This is very fairly 
and honestly spoken ; but yet I would be glad to 
shown that man who is more willing to help one 
that is honest and poor than to get the favour of one 
Diatis wealthy and powetftd: fot who is not readiest 
to be serviceable to those jfrom whcun he ei^ieets 
the most speedy requital % bot people wonld do well 
to cons ider more thoroughly the uiitures of things ; 
for though a poor man, it is true, cannot make a 
requital ; yet, if he is honest, he will acknowledge 
the obiigatiou: and it was no unhandsome saying, 
whoever was the author of it, That in case of a 
debt, the man who adwo wle^s it, doth not thereby 
pay it ; and the man who pays it» does no longer 
acknowledge it; but in case of an oU^^ation^ both 
he who returns it still continues to aoknowledge it, 
and he who acknowledges it theretrf sufficiently re^ 
turns it." But now ihose, on the contrary, who value 
themselves on their riches, honours, and llcnirishmg 
condition, will scorn to acknowledge tiiey are 
obliged for any kindness ; nay, will think the}- vouch- 
safe you a signal favour, even whilst you are domg 
them some considerable service; and will always 



to hatre it ever said they were defended by you, or 
to be numbered among your dependents or clients, 

is as insupportable tu them as even death itself; 
whereas your mean person, when any one does him 
a friendly office, considers it was done out of respect 
to himself, and not out of regard to his fortune or 
condition ; and endeavours to show himself sensible 
of the obligation, not to him only who has done him 
the kindness, bat, as standing in need of some other 
men^s assistsnee, to ttiose olbers slao, firom whom 
he hlipes for the like i and, if he shotdd chance to 
do another any service, he does not endeavoor to 
cry up and magnify it, but rather to lessen it as 
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much as he is able. Amther thing worfii Die eon* 

sidering is this ; that if you defend one that is 
wctUthy and powerful, the obligation reaches only 
to the person himself, or perhaps just his children ; 
but if you protect one that is needy and forsalven, 
provided withal he be virtuous and modest, all the 
lower sort of pec^e immediately, that are not 
wicked, which is no inconsiderable part of the niiil« 
titude, will look on you as their safeguard aiMi pro- 
tection. On all which accounts I am wholly of 
opiiiion that a kindness is bett^ bestowed on an 
honest than it is on a wealthy and fortunate person. 
We should endeavour, it is true, to the utmost of 
our power, to be serviceable to all men of whatso- 
ever condition: but if there should happen a com- 
petition between them, I am clearly for following 
Themis tocle8\ advice, who being once asked, how 
he would marry his daughter, whether to one that 
was poor but honest, or to one that was rich but of 
an ill reimtation ; made answer, **I had rather havB 
a man without an estate, Dian have an estate wifli** < 
out a man." But the mighty respect wliich is paid 
to riches has wholly depraved and corrupted our 
manners ; and yet what does it signify to any one 
of US, that such or such a person has got a plentiful 
fortune? Perhaps it may be useful to him that has 
it, though not so neither always ; but allowing it ta 
be so; suppose he has^got the world more at hw 
command ; yet how^ I would fain know, is he erer i 
the honester for it 1 But if a man be honest aa 
well as wealthy, though I would not have him 
helped for the sake of his riches, yet I would not 
have him hindered on their accoimt neither : but in 4 
every case have it f^iirly considered, not how 
wealtliy and great, but liow good and (k servnig a 
person he is. I shall conclude this head wuh only 
one rule more; which is, never, for the sake of 1 
doiug any one a kindness, to venture on that whic^ 

13 uiyust in itsdf, or injurious to a Hikd peiaon: tat 
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. no credit can be solid and durable unlefis built on the 

foundations of justice and honesty ; without which 
nothing cau be virtuous or couuuendable. 

*rhe first dotv of the governors of a state to secare each Individni] 

in the possession of his property ; not to burden the people with 
taxes, a second dat)f ; a Uurd, to fujuusli Ui» peoj^ with iieoe** 
saries. 

XXI. Hsrin^ thus diacoufMd of the one sort of 
kindnesses, which sfe done to particukr members 
of the city ; we are now, in the next place, to speak 
of those others, which are done to them all, and to 
the comnionwealth in general. Now^ these a^rain are 
of two sorts, the one more immediately relating^ to 
the eommnnity ; the other reaching down to each 
member in particular ; which latter is more jrrateful 
and acceptaible. We should show our beneficence, 
as far as we are able, in both these ways ; but espe* 
cially in this latter, whidi relates to each one of tbe 
particidar members : in which however one caution 
must be observed, that nothing be done in behalf of 
particulars, but that wdiich is useful, or at least not 
prejudicial to the connnonwealth hi general. C. 
Gracchus, for instance, made a large distrihution of 
corn to the people ; and the edect of it was, that the 
treasury was exhausted by it : Marcus Octavius was 
one that was moderate, which was a kindness to the 
multitude and no ways a burden or grievance to the 
state ; and, accordingly, both the puUic and all the 
members of the city received benefit from it. But 
the jjrincipal thing for a governor to take cafe of 
is, that each individual be secured in the quiet en- 
joyment of his own, and that private inen be not 
dispossessed of what they have, under a pretence of 
serving and taking care of the public : for nothing^ is 
more destructive to the peace of any nation than to 
faring in a new distribution of estates, which was 
attempted by PhiUp, in the time of his tribuneahip: 
however, he quickly ^ave over his design, and did 
not persist stubbondy m defence of ity as soon as he 
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found it was so vij^oroiisly opposed ; but in hf« ptib^ 
lie spi cches and haranixnes to the people, among a 
great many tilings to obtain their favour, he was 
heard to say one of very dangerous consequence ^ 
Tliat the wiude city iiad not two tiMmsaod men in ^ 
it ttiat were masters of estates: a very permdooe 
and desperate saying, direct tendii^ to bring all 
^ngs to a level ; wmch is the greatest misftM^nne j 
that can befall any people : for to what end were ^ 
cities and commonwt alths established, but only that 
every one might be safer and securer in the enjoy- 
ment of hiR own For thongli men are by nature 
sociable creatures, yet it was the design of preserv- ^ 
ing what th^y ^ui that first pat them on hiHkiing o€ 
cities for a Teftige. It isaseocoid duty of the Mvetu 
Bors of a state to see that the people be not forced a 
to pay taxes, as tiiey ofteb wm in oar forefafliers* « - 
time, partly because they were always in war, and 
partly by reason of the lowness of the treasury. 
Tliis is an inconvenience, which ought, as far as 
possible, to be provided aorninst beforehand: but if 
any state should be under such circumstances, as 
tiiat it must be forced to mske use of this expedient ; | 
— «I say any stale, because I am nnwilling to sup* \ 
pose so umiappy a thing of our owa; besida ^ot 
I sp^ here of an of them in general ^-4mt if, I sajy 
any state should be brought to such a pitch, due care 
must be taken to let the people know that it is ahso^ 
lutely necessary, as affairs now stand; and that r.' 
otherwise they must needs be inevitably ruined. 
Again, it is yet farther required of those men who i 
govern and preside in a commonwealth, to see that / 
it be furnished with all the conipemeHces and neees^ 
sarm of life. To tell wlmt Ihese SM, and how to 
be provided, woidd be altogether neeAsss in' this 
place, since it Is snffieieiriSy known already ; I only 
thought fit just to touch on it. But in all kinds of 
business, and managing affairs of a pul>lic nature, 1 
there is nottung more necessaiy than always to keep | 
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r cne^s self clear and untainted, so as not to He nnder 

the least suspicion of avarice. I could heartily 
wish," said Caius Pontius, the Saninite, "that For- 

^ time had reserved me to those times, and that it iiad 

I been nu fate to be then born, whenever the Romans 
shall begin to take bribes ; I should quickly have put 
ail end to their flouiisfasng empire.^ Truly he must 

^ heore waited a pretty many ages; fo? that is a kind 
of evil wUdi biit mely has began to infest this ib* 

, pnblic; If Pontins, tSierefore, were so great a man 
as he pretended to be, I am very well satisfied with 
his bemg bom when he was, and not in th()s<^ times 

I which have lately happened. It is not yet a hundred 
and ten years ago since Lucius Piso j?ot a law to be 
enacted against the corruption of magistrates, where- 

1 as there had never been any one before; bat since 
tliat teme theore have been so many laws^ daoA stitt 
everjr new one more sevefe than tte former; so many 
{wrsonsaoGusedand eondesimed; such a war stirred 
up in the bowels of Italy, by those who were afraid of 

* being brought to punishment; such sliameful extor- 
tion, and pillaging our allies, by those who have de- 
fied all laws and courts of justice that we are rather 

I beholden to the weakness of others, than our own 

" ' fi^ength of virtues, thsX we are not utterly rumed. 

BnonplM of contempt of money among the ancient Romans— The 
lumour attached to tbto virlae— ^Clie mager and foUj of the pfoject 
of ieveUhis ea^fcales» 

> XXII. Paattluis highly pomm^ids Afrioanns for 
hie being uneorraiyt ae to the matter of money. It 

is a virtue that well deserved his commendation: 
but I think there were others in that great person, 
which deserved it much more ; to be untainted with 
money being not properly a virtue of that man as of 
those times in general. Paulus .^mihus had ail the 
wealth of Macedonia in his power, which amounted 
b to aloMist an infinite vabie ; so tliat he brought such 
a sum mto the treasory, as that the single booty of 
ttiat one generd superseded the iMMSslty of ail 
Cio. Vol. III.— M 
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taxes for the future : and yet he brought nothing to 
his own house bnt the eternal memory of his namO 
and achievements. Africanus foUowed the example 
of his father, and retiunied nothing richer firom the 
Oferthrow of Carthage. So Mummius, "who was 
afterward his partEier hi the eenfiocah^; did he 
mzke himaelf a farthing the wealthier by raaring om 
of the wealthiest cities in the world 1* No, he rather 
chose to make Italy fine w ith the spoils of his ene- 
mies, than his own house ; though in my opinion 
the ornaments of Italy reflect a bright lustre on his 
own house too. There is no vice then (that I may 
return to the subject from which 1 have digressed) 
more detestable than avarice; ixKNre especially m 
great men, and such as bear sway in the govern* 
ment of a state ; for it is not only mean for a man 
to make a prey and advantage of fhe comttionwealth^ 
but even impious and abominable. That oracle 
therefore of the Pytluaa Apollo, that nothing but 
avarice sliould be the ruin of Sparta, doth not seem 
desired for the L;ic(vkcnionians only, but for every 
wealthy and tlounshnig nation. And as avarice is 
thus very destructive to a state, so to appear upright 
and re^dless of money, is the most certain method . 
those m power can make use of for procuring the 
love and good-liking of the people : but those, who, 
designing to curry their favour, attempt new laws 
about the levelling estates, so as to force the right 
owners from their hiwful possessions; or propose 
to make creditors remit all the debts, whicli in jus- 
tice are due to them ; plainly undermine the two 
principal pillars and supports of the government: in 
the first place, concord and unity amongst the citi«« 
zens, which can never be kept up, whilst some are 
deprived of what is justly their doe, and others die* 
charged from the necessity of payment ; secondly, 
justice, which immediately must sink into ruins, if 

* C'orinth, which was razed by Mommius, the saose year Uiat 
Carthage waa by.^<Hpio. 
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I men cannot be secured in the posseasian of what is 
their own : for that (as we before remarked) is tl^ 
<^ef end and aim of men's gathering into societies, 
and building of cities, tliat each one m^ht freely 

j enjoy what is Ms rights withont any danger or fear 

! of being deprived of it. Besides this, the auUiurs of 
these pernicious designs never g-et that good-will, 

\ which they propose, from their citizens ; for, as for 
those raeii^ who are losers by snch a method, it is 
certain that they will be their enemies for it ; and 
those who are gainers will be sure to pretend that 

^ they never desiral it, especially in the business of 

I having AeMs for^yen : there every one dissembles 
how pad he is of it, for fear it should be thought he 
was not able to pay them : but those men, to whom 
such designs are prejudicial, will hardly forget them, 
but show a perpetual grudge and resentment. And 
thou'jh the number of these, who are thus wickedly 
befi HMi(](M], 1)0 greater than of those who are inju- 

^ riously robbed ; yet it doth not follow that therefore 
they are more powerful ; for it is not the number, 
but the quality of the persons that must carry it in 
this case. Besides, what rrason or equity is there 
when estates have been held for a great many years, 
or perhaps age s, that the rightful owners should be 
thrust out from them, and others, that never had aiiy, 
slioiild come and possess them 1 

Evils ariaing to a state from insecurity of property — ^The Vi)se con* 

^* duct of Aralus the Sicyoiuan. 

XXIII. For such kind of partial, injurious pro* 
ceedings, the Spartans once banished Lysander, one 
of their ephori ; and pot to death Agis theur kinffv 
foft the same reason; an action unheam of before m 
tiiat eity. This was succeeded by sueh gfrievoiis 
contentions and discords in the state, as that tyranny 
and oppression got the upper hand amongst them ; 
the nobles were banished from their native country, 
and the best ronsiituted repubhc on tho face of the 
aai th was utterly dissolved and brought into oonfu^ 
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s5on. Nor did this mischief end with the Spartans 
only ; but, like a contagion, spreadinc: itself farther, 
involved all Greece in the same miseries and calami- 
ties. Prajr, what is it that ruined our own two 
'Gracchi, sons of the famous Tiberins Gracdms, and 
grandsons of Afncaniis, but only ftese emitroversiea 
about levelling estates % Aratos- ttte Sieyonian is 
deservedl}^ commended as much on the other hand : 
he, when his country for fifty years together had ^ 
been greatly oppressed and overrun by tyrants, went 
secretly one night from Ars^os to Sicyon, and made 
himself master of the city by surprise ; and unex- 
pectedly falling on Nicocles, the then tyrant, he put 1 
him to flight This being done, he recalled six 
hundred of the wealthy citizens, who had all been 
formeiiy banidied by the tjnrai^; and by tins hte 
arrival, delivered the city from slavery and oppres- * 
sion: but he afterward found it would be a great 
deal of trouble to settle the business of their estates 
and possessions ; for he thought on the one hand it 
w?s very unreasonable that those men, whom he ^ 
had restored, should want, whilst others enjoyed 
what in equity was theirs ; and yet it seemed hard 
on the otluBir ^de^ that men should be thrust out of 
tibose possessions, which now they had held tm 
fliese fifty years : if^ mO!re especialiy it were IflLO- 
wise considered, that it could not but happen in so 
long a time, that they must have gone, a great part 
of them, from one to another, either by inheritance, ^^ 
purchase, dowry or the like, and therefore were 
possessed by the present incumbents, without having 
injured the rightful proprietors. On these considera-» 
tions, he judged it necessary, both to bear with the 
latter in the esgojrment of wbBt they had, yet to 
satisfy the foftner, whom it jnstty beh»i|[8d to : and 
finding a large sum of money was reqnifflte to settle 
this business as it ought to be, he told them he had * 
occasion to go to Alexandria, and ordered they 
rdiould not concern themselves about it till hi^ re- 
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, turn. He goes accordingly with all possible speed 

to his old friend Ptolemv, who at that time was 
rciiriHiv? ill Alexandria, being the second king after 
the founding of that city. Having told him liis 
design of settling liberty in his country, and tbe 

' reasons that put him on^undertaking that vojrage, he 
quiGkljr prevailed on that wealthy pnoee to supply 
him with a quantity of money for his assistance : 

^ with this, he immediately returns to Sicyon, and 
choosinnr out fifteen of the principal cit izenh> to help 
him with their counsel on this occasion, he heard 
botii the causes of those who possessed w^liat Lad 

r bolonfred to others, and of those who had lost wiiat 

had been formerly their own. At last, he so man- 
aged the whole business, as that the estates beiQg 
set at their true values, some were (persuaded to part 

1^ with what they hadt aiid take an equivalent in monej 
for it ; and others to neglect the recovery of their 
own, and rest themselves content with being paid 
its full value. By this means tiie controversy was 

t fairly dotcnnincd, and all went home satisfied with- 
out grudging or complaining. II tie was a great and 
extraordinary man now! Here was one that de- 
served to have been born in our re[niblic ! This is 

I. the true way of dealing with citizens ; and not (as 
bath been practised amongst us twice) to make sale 
of their goods in the public markets, and have them 
cried by the voice of the common crier. But this 
famous Grecian, as was the duty of a wise and 

l' extraordinary person, thought it became alike to 
provide for all ; and indeed every magistrate, who 
proceeds on principles of reason and prudence, will 
always take care not to make any difTerence between 
the interests of his people ; but will govern them all 
by the same rule and standard of justice and equity. 
Here is one man shall dwell in what belongs to 
another: what reason is there I beseech you for 
this ; that when I have bougfati built, repaired, and 
Ifiid out a great deal of moneys anotiier should come 
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and enjoy all the frmts of it, in spite of my teeth ? 

Is not this plainly to take away from one thai wluch 
justly belongs to him, and give to another what he 
has no right to I As to the project of forgiving 
debts, I can see no reason in the world for it, nnless 
it be reason that anotiier should buy land with my 
money; and that he should lunre the taod} but I 
nerer have my ^loney. 

Faith the cement of public society— The duties of a good magis- 
trate-^How one's nealth and estate are to be taken care of. 

XXIV. Care outj:ht therefore to be taken before- 
hand, which it is easy to do by a 2:reat many ways, 
to keep people from rumiiug so much into debt, as 
may taring any damage or mconvenience to the 
pcdiHc; and not, when they are in, to ohhge the 
creditors to lose what is their own* and let the 
debtors gain what in justice is anoHier's ; for nothii^ 
so cements and holds together in union all the parts 
of a society, as laith or credit ; which can never be 
kept up, unless men are under some force and ne- 
cessity of honestly paying what they owe to one 
another. This desiiiii of having debtors excused 
from payment was never attempted with greater 
eagerness than whilst I was consul: men of a& 
ramcs and degrees in the state took np arms and 
ftmned camps for the bringing it about; whose en- 
dearonrs I resisted with so much Tigonr, as that the 
republic was soon deUvered from so pernicious an 
evil. There never were known greater debts in the 
city, nor ever more easily and faithfully paid; and 
pray what was the reason of all this 1 Why, because 
when their hopes of defrauding were cut off, they 
found themselves under a necessity of payment. 
It is trae, there is one who has since been a con- 
queror, though then he was conqui^red by my yigi«. 
lance,* that has fimnd out means to eflfect these 

* He means C»sarj who being overwhelmed in debt, was sus- 

Keted in CattUne^a tnne to fwwa Us wicked designs ; and so masr 
niA to have been conqiiered by Clcen>» when lie nUned Otajaob 
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desipriis at a time when they would bring him no 
mamiOf of advantage; but such an nidination had 
that man to viUany, that the bare doing of it was a 
pleasure to him, without any other mvitatioii ia the 
world. The sum thea of what has been said is thisi 
that Boeh as desire the good of the republio must be 
sure to a?oid this sort of Ubeialityt which tafcss 
away from one what it giyes to another ; and must 
consequently make it their principal care to uphold 
each member in his proper rights, according to the 
principles of justice and equity, so as neither to 
sufl'er the poorer sort of people to be wronged or 
oppressed by reason of their poverty, nor Die riclier 
to be hindered from keepmg or demanding what ia 
justly their own, by the envy of the othejss; and, is 
fine, most appfy their most earnest enfteovours, 
wheflier in war or peace, to ineirease the power^ and 
enlarge flie bounds and revenues of Hbe repnUie. 
These are the duties and exercises of great men ; 
these are the things which were practised by our 
ancestors; and whoever pursues the same course 
will not only bring great advantage to the republic, 
but gain a mighty interest and reputation to himself. 
In these rules of duty, relating to tilings profitable, 
Antipater the Tyrian, a Stoic philosopheri who 
lately died at Athens, thinks that two things have 
been omitted by Panaetius ; first, the care of gettii^ ^ 
and preservinjg one's health; uid, seeondly, of an ' 
estate. I beUeve thai great phflosopher might omit 
them on purpose, because they are so easy and ob- 
vious to every one : however, it is certain they are 
both of them profitable. Now health is preserved 
by cousiderm^: the peculiar temper of one's body, 
and observiiifT^ wliat acrrees or does not agree wiih 
it; by temperance and moderation in meats and 
drinks, and other things relating to the welfare of 
tiie body, by forb0aKnce and id»tinence as to the 
matter of pleasures; sod» lastly^ hy the skill of 
physidans, andtbalUus. An edate shonld be got Iqr 
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nothing that is any v/ays scandalous or dishonest ; 
preserved by diligence and prudent management ; 
and, lastly, by the same means bettered and aug- 
mented. But this whole subject is excellently han- 
dled by Xenophon the Socratic, in his book of 
GBconomics ; which I formerly translated from the 
Oreek into Latin, when much about as old as yoii 
are at present 

, The compaxinsrof things profitable one with anothesi . 

XXV, The fourth chief head we proposed to speak 
of was the comparing thin8:s protitable one with 
another; which is oftentimes necessary, however 
neglected or forgotten by Patisetius : for we use to 
compare either the goods of the body with those 
of fortune; or these back agriin with those of .the 
body; or^ lastly, those both of the one and the other 
amongst themselves. Fiisti the goods of the body 
are compared with those of fortune ; as it is more 
eligible, suppose, to be healthy than rich: secondly, 
these back again witli those of the body; as it is 
better to be rich than of a robust constitution: 
thu'dly, those of the body with one another; as 
health is preferable to plea&ure, or strength to acti- 
vity ; and, lastly, those of fortune with one another ; 
as if glory should be preferred before nches, or an 
estate in the city before another in the country. To 
fiiis latter sort- of comparing may be referred that 
answer of the senior Cato, who being onee asked^ 
what he conceived most m>fitable in the manage* 
nient of an estate % said, "To feed cattle well." And 
what the second] ''To feed cattle pretty well.'* 
And what the third 1 "To feed cattle, though but 
in." And what the fourth 1 '* To till the ground." 
And then the inquirer proceedinir still to ask, "Pray 
what do you think of letting money out to usnrv "^'^ — 
**Pray what do I think," replies Cato, " of kiUmg a 
tnanT' From what has been said, and a great deal 

tnore, that might easily be addedy it is snffictenlly 
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manifest that profits are often compared with one 
another ; and that we had reason siifhciont on our 
side, in making this a fourth head for the finding out 
ff our duty : but as tot the business oi gettiag aa 
estate, and placing out money to the best advantagei 
and I wish I mipit add of applying it to the best 
uses; there are certam honest men* who attend at 
the exchange ttrnt can better inform you than any 
of tlie philosophers that dispute in tlie schools. It is 
worth while, however, to know these things, because 
they relate to the business of profit, which has made 
up the subject of all this booiL. Ijot us now pass or 
to^what remains behind* 



» 

BOOK m. 

Difference between the retirement of Africanus and Cicero— S0196 

good to be dmm out of evils* 

Chap. L C ato, son Marcus, who was near of the 
snmn age with Pnblins Scipio, the first that had the 
surname of Africanus given him, tells us it was a 
qsoaI sayiag of bis, that he was never less idle than 
when, he was idto ; nor ever less alone than when he 
was abme : a noble and excellent sentence indeed, 
md worthy of BO great aad wise a person : 1^ which 
it appears, that in the midst of leisiife heeomd fSaiA 
of business, and was used when alone to converse 
with his Own thoughts : so that lie never was pro* 
perly idle, and needed no company to entertain 
him in his solitude. The two things, tlierefore, 
which bring a khid of dulness and heavmess on 
ethers, served but to sharpen and invigorate his 
mind) viz. solitude and leismre. I wish 1 ooidd truly 
wy the same of niy^^. 'But thmgh I am not able 
to arrive at tiiat ioimita^ temper of soui, I desive 

* Sohe caBsylqrway old«rialD%th»l>aiiI^ 
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at least to come as near it as is possible ; and being 
excluded, by open violence and impious arms, from 
having auglit to do with affairs of the senate or busi* 
ness of the bar, I wholly betake mjrself to a life of « 
retirement ; and for that veiy reason have abandoned 
the city, and am often alone, cmly going from one 
teat to*^ anofber in the comiti3r. But, alas! my lei* 
sure is not to be compaLred with that of Africanus, 
nor mv aoliUide with lay suiitudc I for he was em- 
ployed at that vtiy time in places of the greatest ■ 
reputation in the public ; and iiis leisure was only a 
voluntary retirement, to give liinist If respite from 
business for a season ; and his solitude only a kind 
of port or haven, into which he withdrew himself 
from the disturbances of company : whereas my 
leismre proceeds not from any desire of respite, but 
from a want of business to employ myself about : for , 
what proper work can I find to do, when there is no ^ 
more a senate nor any courts of justice remaining 
entire, in which 1 might huiiourably show myself : 
therefore, whereas it was my former custom to ap- 
pear much in public, and in the eye of my citizens; 
I now, on the contrary, hide myself from them, to 
avoid the very sight of such packs of Tilteins as are 
every where abroad; and as much as is possMe 
oonmie myself to solitude. But since this is given . 
us for a ride by the learned, that when several evils 
are threatening us at once, we should not oidy 
dioose to undergo the least, but extract some ad- i 
vantage out of them, if it be possible ; I therefore, 
in the midst of all these present niisiurtunes, gain 
the small advaiitasre of quiet and retirement, (though 
not such a quiet as he miglit have ex[)ccied, \\ hose 
wisdom had formerly procured the peace of tlie pub- 
lic,) and endeavour not wholly to languish out that 
solitude, which not choice, but necessity has laid 
on me : though Africanus, indeed, I myself must 
eonfess, has got much greater glory by his solitude 
and retiremrat; fm none of his ttioughts are com« - 
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inftted to writing, nor any monuments remain of 
what he did in his leisure, and when he was alone ; 
where b^'' we are given to understatid thnt he never 
was idle, nor ever properly alone ; because he was 
.idwa]^8 employed m meditatioa, and his mind was 
busy m searching out those things which, by think* 
iog^ to made him self master o£ : but It who have not 
got sueh a strength of gmius as to be content when 
akme with tiie company of my bare thoughts, am 
forced to apply all my studies and endeavours to 
the drudgery of writing : I have written more there- 
fore within a very siiort time, since the ruin of the 
stat(N \]vm T did tor some years while it was iu its 
flouriisbiQg condition. 

Tb» subject of duties the most useful part of all philosophr^Au 
exbortAlion to his son to be diligent ia liis studieft. 

n. Now, though all philosophy, my dear CicerO| 
be rich, as it were, and a plentiful soilf which has 
not any part of it waste and uncultivated ; yet tibere 
is no part that is more fruitful in it, or from which 

more advantage accrues to the husbandman, than 
that wliich is employed about offices or duties; 
whence those precepts and directions are drawn, 
which lead toward a steady and virtuous w^ay of 
living. Wherefore, though I doubt not but that 
Cratippus, the greatest philosopher of our arr( , is 
daily inculcating these things to you, and you are 
receiving them with that attention they deserve; 
yet I have thought it not whofly umiecessary to 
remind you myself of so important^ a matter^ and 
could wish that your ears might continually ring, as 
it were, with such precepts, and not hear, as far as 
possible, any thing else. And as this is a method 
which is useful for all men, who design to lead vir- 
tuous nnd creditable lives ; so for no one living, 
perhaps, more than yourself. For consider, you are 
the son of an industrious father, one who has borne 
the greatest honours in the republic, and has got 
Itoself some credit and reputation in the w<Nrld: 
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pMjfi» therefore will expect that 3rou shoald feiBMr 
my steps, and it is your part to see that you answer 
fheir eraectatioiL Besides, it is no semS thing jpoo 
have taken on you, by beis^ at AtiiMs, and onder 

the great Cratippus ; whith^ since you are gone, as 
it were, to a staple and mart of good literature, it 
-u ill he scandalous for you to returu agaiu empty, 
and bring a reproach both on the place and your 
master: wherefore, dear son, be industrious and 
diligent, and spare no manner of pains and labour 
(if I msf call it a labour, and mA rattier a pleasuvay 
to study and learn) that yon nuty make a good use 
ef fliese adrantages before von ; and when all things 
are thus plentlfimy supplied on my part, let it never 
be said that you yourself are wanting to your own 
greatest interest. But I shall say no more on this 
at present, having heretofore written again and again 
to you, by way of exhortation. Let us now proceed 
to the fifth and last part of our proposed division. 
Panaetius, then, who, without all controversy, has 
¥rritten most accurately on the subject of duties, and 
whom in this work, with a little alteration, I have 
hiliierto followed, lays down, as was said, thr&e 
general heads, which mm nse in oonsidti^ or de^ 
BbOTathtg concerning their duty. In the first it is 
questioned, whether the action they are going about 
be honest or dislionest ; in the second, whether it be 
profitable or unprofitable ; in the third, how a good 
man ought to determine the case, if that which 
seems honest should come into competition with 
that which seems prcAtaUe. Of the two former 
heads he has giren as an acconnt ia his irst three 
books, and ther^ has promised to go on with ttie 
tUrd of them; but has fiifled, it shocdd-seera, of 
helBg so good as Us word: wMehJ wonder at the 
more on this account; because we are told by his 
scholar Posidonius that he lived thirty years after 
those books were published. And I cannot but be 
surprised at the sape Posidonius, that living an 
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ncwakaot in some of his wntings, to discourse on 
Hubs Brgument, he dioiild do more thm briefly touob 
mi it; eBpedfilly seeins^ he bimself hae otoerredt 
tteit in all pUknophy fiere is no one subject more 
necessary and important. Some indeed think, whom 
I cannot a^ee with, that Panaetius did not forget 
this part, but omitted it on purpose; and that in 
plain truth it ought to be omitted, since profit can 
never be really contrary to honesty: whether it 
ought to be omitted or not, may perhaps be a <pie8- 
tion ; but wfaettier Panaetins first designed it or no, 
and yet afterwnid negleeted it, I tiiinkcan benone: 
for a writer eertainly, ttiat proposes three heads, 
and goes through with but two of them, must needs 
•design to discourse on the third; nay, he tells us 
himself in the close of his third book, that he would 
afterward proceed to this remaining part. Besides, 
we have the authority of Po^^idonius to vouch it, 
who in one of Ins letters has given us a saying ctf 
Bnlilins Rufus, who was scholar to Panaetius as well 
as himself ; that as never aw painter had been yet 
so bold as to venture on mushing that ptece of 
YetHis, wUeh Apelles left imperfect at the island 
Cos ; (the beauty of the face making all men despair 
ever to paint a body tliat should be answerable to 
it :) so the excellency of that which Panoetius had 
* wr it t en on this subject made others afraid of attempt- 
ing to add that wluch he had omitted. 

Hie danger of sepmting profit fiom honasty— Wbst HhB Stoles meaa 
by living according to natore^The most perfect tMm^ at it li 
couoted by ttie multiliidei ie really imperfect. 

III. That Panaetius, therefore, did think he was 
obliged to discourse on this part, is beyond all ques- 
tion ; but whether he was mistaken in his judgment 
or not, when he Iriid down his hcnd, as the third of - 
deliberating for the findmg out our duty, may per- 
haps be disputed; for whether, accorchng to the 
opinion of the Stoics, we take virtue or honesty to 
be the only good ; or, acc<»dlng to ttet ctf tbe rsii* 

Cic. Vol. m — N 
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pate tics, acknowledge it so to be the chief good, as 
that all things else are just as nothing against it ; — it 
iseertain, cm either of these suppoditioos, that profit 
caimot be put in balance a^^paiiist honesty. We ave 
tiierefore told tiliat Socrates used e?^ to enyse 
those people "Mio disjoined fliMe thiiigs in HiOiight 
and conception, which are one and the same in na- 
ture and reality: and the Stoics are so far of his 
opinion, as constantly to manitain, that whatever is 
lionest must be also profitable, and whatever is pro- 
fitable must be also honest. It is true, had Panaetius 
been one of those who assert that virtue is tiiere- 
fore only desirable, because it brings sometbinff of 
fYQf&t along with it ; like some, ivho think sewing 
any farther wortii seeking for, than as it begets 
pleasure, or exemption from pain; we could then 
nave allowed him the liberty of saying that profit is 
sometimes repugnant to honesty ; but seeing he was 
one who thought nothing to be good except that 
which is honest, and avows, that whatever is con- 
trary to honesty, and appears to us under the notion 
of profit, can neither, if we have it, make life ever 
the better, nor if we have it not, ever the wcnse $ — 
he should not, metbinksy have brought in sack a 
deliberation, wherein fh^ whii^ seems profitable 
comes into competition with tliat which is honest: 
for that which the Stoics caU their soverei^ good, 
(to live in conformity with the dictates of nature,) 
means, I suppose, no more than this ; that we slunild 
always live agreeably to the rules of virtue ; and 
should use other things, which are suited and adajyted 
to our natural indinattons, no farther flian vurtua 
permits and allows them. Now this beinff so, there 
are several of opimon that this general head, wh^ehi 
profit and honesty are compared with one another, 
was improperly brought in, and that there ought 
not to have been ^iven any rules or directions on 
tliis subject. Now your perfect honesty, which is 
truly aiKi j^operly called by that name, is only to be 
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foond in your perfectly wise men, and can never be 

Eossibly separated from virtue ; but those men, who 
ave not this perfect wisdom, must by no i!ieaiis 

Eretend to such a perfect honesty, though they may 
ave some shadows and resemblances of it ; for all 
those duties, of which we are treating in these books, 
have the name of mididle ones given them by the 
Stoics, which are commoii iEdifferenily to all men 
in geamAf and are not confined to any particular 
number of . tlimn. -Bat several get them, either by 
the peculiar happiness of their natures, or by a con- 
stant progress in study and learning ; wiiereas those 
others, which they call right ones, are perfect and 
consummate, or (as they themselves express it) 
have all their numbers, which none can attain to but 
tiie peifectly wise. It is true that the vulgar, as 
soon as they see any action of such a nature, as 
indeed is no more mm a middle kind of duty, are 
immediately tinnUng it a perfect and complete one ; 
for the common sort of people cannot tell what is 
perfect, and by consequence do not know how much 
any virtue or excellence comes short of it : but find- 
ing it answer the highest of their conceptions, they 
imagine it wants nothing of being as perfect as can 
be ; jost as it happens in judging of poems or pieces 
of painting, and such like ; those who are not judges 
are generally pleased with and praise those things 
vrbiim by no means deserve praise or commendation ; 
because, I sajqiose there may be something that is 
good in them, which serves weil enough to take 
with those that are ignorant, and who have not so 
much skill as to be able to discover their several im- 

Serfections ; and, therefore, when they are instructed 
y those who understand it better, they are brought 
without difficulty to forsake their opimons. 

the greatest men not perfiMstlj wise— Profit oagbt not to be com- 
panid with the inidl4le» taof mm than with the peifeet honesty. 

IT. Those duties, therefore, which make up the 
subject of this inquiry, by the Stoics are counted a 
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kind of second-rate honesty, which is not confined 
to their wise men only, but is conmiou and open to 
all mankind; and thcrdore all those who have any 
kind of sense of mclinatioa for virtue are very sen- 
sibly touched and affected with it : for yw are not 
to imagine when we call the two Decii or Sei]iio8 
magnanimoiiB, and give Fahrkius and ArislidM tbe 
appellation of Jnat, that we set them for pattexne 
of such justice and magnanimity, as we suppose to 
be in those who are perfectly wise : for they were 
none of them wise in that exalted sense, which we 
would here be understood to mean by that word. 
Nay, those who were counted and siirnamed the 
Wise, such as Cato, for inatance, and LsqUus, and 
particularly the famous seven, y^ in Irath and 
reality were not anch; but by freqnenfly p!iactising 
that middle sort of dutiesi Imd got a aoit of diow 
and reaemUanee of true wisdom. As no profit 
therefore ought ever to be put in opposition to that 
which is truly and perfectly virtuous and honest ; so 
neither should any interest, or convenience of life, 
be set up against that which is ordin;u:ily called so, 
ahd which is followed by those who desire to be 
counted men of honesty and integrity: and we 
should be as careful to live up to that honesty^ 
whereof we are cap^e, as the perfectly wiae are 
of keeping close to that wlii<^ is tndy such, and 
may in strictness of speech be called by that name : 
for whatever attainments we have made in virtue, 
they will never stand us in any mighty stead, if we 
be not thus careful of hoMincy constantly to our 
duty. What has hitherto been said can be applied 
to those only who make goodness consist in bTiiqp 
according to their duty : but those men who measure 
the goodness of things b^ some profit or advantage 
which they bring along with them, and who let these 
prevail with them above virtue and honesty, fre« 
quently in deliberating use to put that, which they 
take to be proiitabie, into the balance ag<unst jus- 
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tice aiid honesty; but good and wise men never 
offer to do it. I am therefore of opinion, when 
Pansatius tells us that men nse to deliberate, m con- 
sidering whieh of tiiese two thejr shoold choosei tiiat 
he meant no more than what hie words strict!^ sig- 
Bifyf Tit. thst they use to do this, and not that realqr 
they ought to do it : for it is infinitely scandalous, 
not only to prefer a pretended advantage before duty 
and conscience ; but so much as to bring them to 
the contest and competition, and to doubt whether 
the one of them shouid be chosen before the other. 
If this be so, you will be ready to ask me, " How 
then comes ^ere to be any doubt at all ? And what 
is it that requires consideration on this subject f I 
suppose it is tiiis: that it sometimes happens men 
are not so very certain whether the action delibe* 
rated on be honest or not honest ; for that which is 
usually counted a piece of villany, is frequently 
changed by the times or circumstances, and is found 
to be the contrary. To lay down one instance, 
which may serve to give some light to a great many 
others ; pray, what greater wickedness can there 
be on earthi if we speak in general, than for any one 
to murder, not only a man, but a familiar fhend ? 
And shall we therefore affinn that he is chargeable 
with a ciime^ who has murdered a tyrant, though he 
were his familiar t The peoge of Rome, I am snrel 
will not say so, by whom this is counted amongst 
the greatest and most glorious actions in the world. 
You Mall say then, does not interest here carry 
it ngauist honesty 1 No, but rather honesty volun- 
tarily follows interest. If therefore we would, on 
all emergences, be sure to determine ourselves 
aright, when that which we call our advantage or 
interest seems to be repugnant to that ¥^ch is 
honest, we must lay down some general rule or 
. measure, which, if we will make use of in judj^ing 
about things, we shall never be mistaken as to points 
of duty. Now this measure I would have to be con* 

N9 
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ItaraiflUd to fhe doctrines end principles oi tte 

Stoics, which I principally ioUow tteoughout this 

work; fur though I confess that the ancient Acade- 
mics and your Peripatetics, whicli were formerly 
the same, make honesty far preferable to that which 
seems one's interest; yet those who assert that 
whatever is honest must be also profitable, diid no- 
thing is profitable but what is honest, talk much 
more bravely and heroically on this subject^ tban 
those who afiow that there are some things honest 
whicli are not pfofitable, and some tbuigs profitable 
« which are not honest: and we have very great 
liberty given us by our academy, so as never to be 
tied up to certain tenets, but are left free to defend 
what we think most probable. 

*nie in eifeets of men iDjuring cyfhm for tiMir own advmtifo. 

V, But to return to our general rule or measure: 
there is nothing on earth then so contrary to nature, 
f neither death, nor poverty, nor pain, nor whatever 
! other evil can befall a man, eimer in his body or 
fortone^ as to take away any thing vnrongfuUy nrom 
' another, and do one's self a kindness by injuriiig 
one's neighbour : for, in the first place, it ruins au 
manner of society and intercourse amongst men; 
since it is plain, that if once men arrive at such a 
pass as to plunder and injure the rest of their neigh- 
bours, out of hopes to procure some advantage to 
themselves, there must follow of course a dissolu- 
tion of that society which of aU things in the world 
is most agreeable to nature. Should we suppose^ 
for examine, that the bodily members had eveiy one 
of them got anoj[>inion, that to draw to itself w the 
vigour of its neighbours would very much serve to 
increase its own; it is certain the whole body must 
decay and perish: and just so, should every one 
amongst us deprive otlier people of their profits and 
advantages, and take away all he could get from 
them, with design of applying it only to his owii 
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use, the general society and fellowship of mankind 
must of necessity be broken: for thonsrh it is no 
more than what Nature will allow of, that each mau 
should look after himself in the first place, and fur-* 
nish himself with the necessaries of life, before he 
takes care to provide for other peoj>le ; yet the same 
Nature will by ^ ineaas permit dat any one 
should rise by Lis thrusting down another, and in« 
crease his own fortune by the spoils of his neigh- 
bours: and not only Nature, that is the universal 
law or consent of nations, but particular laws, by 
which several countries and commonw ealths are 
governed, have connnanded likewise, that no one 
be sutfered to do an injuiy to another for the sake 
of procuring any advantage to himself: for the very 
design and end of laws is to keep up agreement and 
miion amongst citizens ; which whoever destroys, 
is by them pimished, not with the loss of his goods 
alone, but with prisons, banishment, or even death 
itself. But nature and rii^ht reason, as bcmg at 
once both a human and divme law too, command 
this duty with much greater authority : and whoev^ 
obeys them, (as all men must, who propose to live 
according to the rules of nature,) will never be 
guilty of coveting what is anotbir^s, or applying to 
his own use what had first been injuriously t^en 
from his neighbour : for certainly greatness and ele- 
vation of som, as also the virtnes of courtesy , justice, 
and Uberality, are much more agreeable to nature 
and right reason, than pleasure, than riches, than 
even life itself; to despise all which, and regard 
them as nothing, when they come to be compared 
with the public interest, is the duty of a brave and 
exalted spirit : whereas, to rob another for one's 
own advantage, is (as has been shown) more con- 
trary to natwe than death, than pain, or any other 
evil whatever of that kind. Again, those men live 
much more according to nature, who suffer perpetual 
troubles and labours fas the good and presemftioiit 
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ware it poasibley of aU men, (Uke Hemdes of old, 
whom men, as a grateful requital for his benefits, 

report to be placed among the number of the gt)ds,) 
than those who consume all their lives in retirement, 
where they are not only free from distm-bances and 
vexations, but are furnished with all the pleasures 
and conveniences of life ; and have, moreover, the 
advantages of strength and comeliness superadded 
to them: and accordingly we find it to be so ia 
effect, that all the most great and extraordinaiy 
Sjeniuses hare preferred all the troubles and difficul* 
ties of the former before the quiet and ease of this 
latter way of Uvin^. From all which laid together, 
it uiiaiiswerably follows, that whoever lives agreea- 
bly to the dictates of nature can never be guilty of 
injuring another. In fine, he that injures another to 
do himself a kndness, either thinks he does nothing 
that is contrary to nature, or that the doing an mjury 
is a less degree of evil than death, or poverty, or pain, 
or lop of childr^ friends, or relations. If he thinks 
that in wronging and abusing others he doth not do 
any thing that is contrary to nature, it is in vain to 
dispute any longer with such a one, who takes away 
from man the distinguishing part, and very charac- 
teristic, as it were, of his nature : but if he allows 
that it is indeed an evil ; only thinks that some 
others, such as poverty, pain, or death, may be 
worse, he is c:rossly mistaken, in being of opinion 
that the ills which touch nothing but the body or for- 
tune can be greater th^ those which affect the souL 

The interest of iodividuals inseparable from that of the whole com- 
imiDltr— The rule of not wnrnguig another for our own adv«ntagB 
extends to eU mankind. 

VI. We should all of us therefore propose the 

same end, and every one think his own interest, ia 
particular, to be the same with that of the commu- 
nity in general: which, if each one endeavour to 
draw solely to himself, all union and agreement 
amox]igat men will be dissolved. And if Nature^ 
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enjoin us, that every man should desire and procure 
the advantage of another, whoever he be, though 
£oi UQ other reason than because he is a man, it 
meceasaiily follows that all men are joined by the 
self-same nature in one common interest ; which, if 
it be tme, flien all men are sabject to, and live 
equally under, the same law of nature : and if this 
I be true, too, then certainly they are forbul, f)y th.it 
saiae law of nature, any ways to injure or ASKnig 
one another ; but the first of these is undoubtedly 
certain, tlicred'ore tho last must needs be so likewise: 
for as to what is usually said by some men, that they 
would not take any thing away from a father or 
brother for their own advantage, but that there is 
not tihe same reason for their oidinarv citizens, it is 
Ibolish and absurd : for they thrust themselves out 
from partaking of any privil^es, and from joining 
in common with the rest of their citizens, for the 
public g-ood ; an opinion that strikes at the very root 
and foundation of all civil societies. Others there 
F are, who are ready to confess that they ought '%o 
\ bear such a regard to feUow-citizeus, but by no 
means allow of it in relation to strangers : now 
these men destroy that universal society of all man-* 
kind, which, if once taken away, kindness, liberaUty , 
justice, and humanity must utterly perish; wUch 
excellent virtues whoever makes void, is chargeable 
with impiety towards the imniortiii gods; for ho 
breaks that society which they have established and 
settled amongst men ; the closest cement or bond 
of which is the bemg of opinion, that for men to 
ii\pire and wrong one another for their private inte* 
rests, is an evil that nature is much more averse 
I from than all those which happen either to the body 
or fortune ; nav, and I might add, to the mind also, 
^ provided only they be not contrary to justice, queen 
"1^ of all the rest, fiut what (perlraps some men will 
be apt to say) if a wise man be ready to perish for 
hunger, must not he take away victuals tiom mo* 
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ther, though a perfectly useless and insignificant 
feilow% Not at all; for life itself is not so dear to 
me, as a setUed resolution of doing no wroi^ fior 
nty prirate advantage. Bat suppose this good man^ 
dmost dead with cold^ should Jh^e it in Iris powOT 
to take Phalaris's clothes away, one of the most 
savage and inhuman tyrants, would not you have 
him to do it? There is no p^reat difficulty m deter- 
mining such cases; for it is certain, if you take 
away any thing from Hnotlier, tiiough never so use- 
less and insignificant a creature, for no other end 
but to benefit yourself by it, it is an inhuman action, 
and plainly contrary to the laws of nature: but if 
you are one, who hy living will do very great ser-- 
vice to the republic, or perhaps to the society of 
mankuid in general, and for tliat only reason take 
something from another, it is an action that is not 
to be found much fault with : but in all other cases, 
every man is hound to bear his own misfortunes 
rather than to get quit of them by wrongmg his 
neighbour. You win say then, is it not more eon^ 
tranr to nature to covet or seize what belongs to 
another, than to be in sickness, or want, or any sud^ 
evil! Tes; but withal it is as contrary to nature 
to abandon all care of the public interest ; for it is a 
piece of injustice : whence it follows, that an honest, 
prudent, and valiant person, whose death would 
bring a great disadvantage to tlic |)ubiic, may take 
from an idle and useless citizen such thincrs 3s are 
necessary for the maintenance of life, without auy 
offence a^;ainst the laws of nature, which aim at the 
preservation and interest of the public; provided 
that he do not make the love of himself, ana conceit 
of his own more than ordinary merits, an occasion 
of injuring and oppressing others : for he will per- 
form but the duties which justice requires of him, 
by thus taking care to be serviceable to the public, 
and upholduig tliat (which I am often forced to 
mention) universal society between all mankind. 
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As for the question proposed about Phalaris, it is 
easily answered ; for tyrants are not members of 
human societyt but rather its greatest and most pes- 
tilent eneoiies ; mt is it unnatural, if it lie in one's 
power to rob that man, whom it is even a Tirtue and 
a gloiT' to murder. And it were heartily to be 
wished, that this whole destructive and impious race 
were utterly banished and excluded from amongst 
men. Just as we cut of those members of the body 
wliich have got no longer either blood or spirits in 
them, and serve but to infect and corrupt the rest; 
so should those monsters, which, under the sliape 
pnd outside of men, conceal all the savageness and 
cruelty of beasts, be cut off, as if were, and separated 
from the body and socieW' of mankind. Of much 
the same nature are all those questions, in which 
the knowledge and understanding of our duty de- 
pends on the knowledge of times iuid circumstances. 

Honerty alone, or at least chiefly, itf desiiable* 

TTI. I believe then Panaetiiis would have dis- 
coursed on such things as these, but that some 
accident, or perhaps other hu^ess, put a stop to 
his designs. However, there are precepts enough 
laid down in his former books to resolve all scmiples 
and doid>ts concerning them ; firom which we may 
learn what that is which is wicked, and therefore to 
be avoided ; and what that, which therefore is not 
to be avoided, because not at such times, and in 
such cases wicked. But since I am going, as it 
were, to crown a work, which was left imperfect by 
the author of it, though wanting but little of beinff 
brought to perfection, I shall follow the method of 
the geometricians : and as they do not use to de- 
monstrate every thing, but demand to have some 
filings allowed ^em beforehand, by fiie help of 
which they more easily explain and demonstrate 
their designs ; so I demand of you, son Marcus, if 
you caiiy to grant j^e this following postulatum ; that 
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Bothing is desirable for itself alone, but that which 
is bonMt : or, however, if Cratippus will not permit 
jm to do that, yet at leasti I am sure, you most 
gruB^ me tUs which folkiws; that honesty is do* 
snrsMe for its own sake, shove afl things in the 
world : either of the two is sufficient for my purposei 
and the one is probable as well as tl^^ other, and 
nothing else besides \hem is so on this sul)iect. And 
here, in the first place, must do riLrlit to Panactius, 
who does not say, as indeed he ought not, that that 
which 18 porafitable could ever be contrary to that 
wtnch is honest, but only that wliich has the appear* 
ance of such: and he often avows that notlmig ie 
ptoSUiiAB but that which is honest, and that what- 
ever is honest is at the same time profitable; and 
declares their opnuon, wlio first made a difference 
between those two, to be the greatest evil that ever 
yet sy^rnad itself f^liroad amongst men. Therefore, 
when he sj^eaks of a contrariety between them, he 
means an apparent, and not a real one ; which he 
ther^ore laid down for one of the heads of his dis** 
course : not as thor^h it were lawful for men ever 
to give profit the preference before honesty; but 
only that they might be able to detennme themselves 
aright , if these two at any time should seem to inter- 
fere aiul be inconsistent with one anotlier. This piirt, 
therefore, which he has omitted, I shall now supply* 
not with any borrowed assistance from others, but 
purely, (as we say,) by my own strength; for I 
never had any thing c<HBe to my hands on this sub- 
ject that I could any ways apfirove oft since the 
time of PaneBtins. 

Whatever is profitable must also be honest, and whatever is honest 
mail also bo fnofltiiUe-^The oontnury opLnioa the great eosrce or 
all wickedness. 

VIII. Whenever therefore any thmg comes in our 
view, \vliich carries the appearance of profit along 
with it, we cannot but immediately be somewhat 
aSected witb it ; but if, on taking a nearer view, we 
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MA ttMfe is mf fbiag base mi HOxowst^ in t3mt 
ivlieh appeared to be pitAtaMe at test, It is oordutf 
to reject it ; "wUx^ id net to depttre us of what is 

really profitable, but only to let us understand that 
nothing dishonest can possibly be such. Now if 
nothing be so contrary to nature as baseness, and 
nothing so agreeable to nature as true profit, (which 
is certainly so ; for she always desires what is right 
and becoming, and consistent with itself, and abhors 
owtrary J thea it necessarily follows, ilurt what- 
^ em is pnmtaUe can iieTer have any baseness or 
dkteiiesty amexed to it. Again, if we were bom 
t&r irhtoe or honeshr« and this be the only desinMe 
good, as Zeno would have it, or al least so much 
more so than every thing else, as to outweigh all 
that can be put in the scale against it, which was 
Aristotle's opinion; it must certainly follow, that 
honesty is the only, or however the greatest good : 
now whatever is good must certainly be profitable ; 
wbmce it follomrs? that whatever is honest most 
also certainly be {irofitable. It is a vilianons. error 
of s<pm had aien» theref cwet iidira any thinff stnkee 
fheni with an jqq>eara&ee of proltt, to seise it imme- 
diately and enjoy it as such, without ever consider- 
ing its relation to honesty : hence come assassina- 
tions, poisonings, and making of false wills ; hence 
stealing, embezzling the public monies, plundering 
and oppressing both citizens and confederates ; 
hence the insufferable power and insolence which 
eome men exercise, who are grown too great for the 
jiest of their citizens : in fine, hence ambition, and 
fhe decore of mle, have produced their most cursed 
and dep to ra Me etects, even in free ccmmionwealths ; 
than vimch nothing can be thought of more odious 
and detestable : for men look on the fancied advan- 
tages of things through a false perspective ; but as 
for the punishment appendant to them, (I do not 
mean of the laws which they frequently break 
through ; but of baseness and dishonesty, which is 
Cjc Vol. IU.— O 
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much the more grievous,) that, I say, they never so 
much as think on at all. Such people therefore are 
inipioas and abominable, anddeservt^ to be excluded 
from all society, who deliberate with themselves, 
and make it matter of doubt whetl;^er they ahould 
choose what they see to be honest, or wilfully eOBOH 
mit what ^ey know to be villany: for the venr 
making a question of audi a thiog iacrimiiialy thmipi 
one should not proceed so Car as to oxeou^Mm. Those 
things therefore ought not to be deliberated at all 
on, where the very deliberation is scandalous and 
dishonest : and whenever we do deliberate on any 
kind of subject, we should never do any thing out of 
hope and expectations that our actions will be con- 
cealed; for we ought to take this as a constant 
maxim, if we pretend to have made any progress ia 
philosophy; that though we could liide from tbe 
eyes of all men, and even of the gods Ihemselv^ 
whatever we go about ; yet we should be careful to 
stotain from the vices of covetousness and injusticet 
of lasciviousness and incontinency . 

Tb€ story of Gyges, from Plato— No goot] man can be seduced inta 
the commisaion of an unmoral act, tiiougii secure from Uie fear oi 
detection. 

IX. To this purpose Plato brin^ in that remarka- 



made by reason of some violent showers, as the 
story tells ns, Gyges went down into the hollow of 
it, and found there lying a brazen horse, with a door 
in his side* This he opened; and looking int dis- 
covered a dead man^s ho^r of an unusual bulk, wifli 
a ring of gold on one of his fingers. This he pulls 
off, and puts on his own finger; and then coming up, 

Sfoes and jouis liimself to the rest of the shepherds ; 
br he was shepherd to the king at that time. Here 
he observed, that on turning the stone towards the 
palm of his hand, he be came iiivisjl,^le to every body 
else, though others did not become so to him ; and 

that on tomuig it to its proper place, he immediately* 



ble story of Gyg 
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became visible again, as before: makiner use there- 
fore of tiiis lucky opportunity, he fuuiul out a way 
to seduce the queen, and by her assistance to mm^ 
der the king, his lord and omster, and to make away 
those migbt pi0<re my Underance or stop to 
kis deai^; nor eoold asrir ooe DoasiUy see or dis- 
cover hun in any of ttieae viuanies; so tlmt he 
^ckly, by the help of this ring, from a simfile sliep- 
herd became king of Lydia. Now liad a truly Avise 
man had the keeping of this ring, he would not have 
thought himself ever the more privilejred to be guilty 
of any action that is ^\dcked or detestable ; for good 
men desire to be virtuous and honest, and not to be 
seeret, that so they may sin without danger. And 
liere some philosophers, men of more hon^y tiran 
acnteness or subliityy cry ont that tiiis stoiy of 
Plato is anmre fletion; as though he had eaid either 
ttat it really was, or in<teed could be done. No ; 
the meaning and design of this example of (iyges 
and the ring, is this : — Suppose you could do any 
dishonest action, for tlie gratifying a, lustful, covet- 
ous, or ambitious desire, so as that no one living 
could either know or suspect it, but both gods nm 
men must be k^t perfectly in ignorance ; whether 
in such case would you do it or no 1 Ay, hv^ i^y 
they, tfds is an unpossible ease ; though it isinot so 
imposmble neither: but that ivMch I adt them is, 
'wmt thc^ would do, suppomng that possible which 
they deny now to he so. The manner of their 
arguing is somewhat odd and illiterate ; for they 
still deny the possibility of it, and that they wiU 
stand to ; not, it seems, understandino: what the 
force and true import of this supposition is : for 
when we put the question to them, whether they 
would do such an action or not, sapporai|r they 
eoold coneeal it, we do not arii: them, whether th^ 
mn conceal or ^not, but pot them, as it were, to tiie 
Yack or inquisition ; that so^ if they say they^ wonid 
-gratify sucli desires on assurance of mipunity, we 
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may know them to be villains by their own confes- 
sion ; but if they deny it, they may be forced to 
grant that every base and dishonest action is barely 
as siicli to be shunned and detested. But to retum 
to our pufpode, irom whieh we have digresfted. 

Men my ^ wiMift it fat Mr own ad^rtntage, pmiM they iniitt 
no injury on another— The obligations of jifiine alMMiU nmr 
Mcrificed lo the unlicHeiiniie ol a liiead. 

X. Thfere frequently; happen a great many ^ m a ea 
which disturb men's minds, and put them into sus- 
pense, by the show of some profit which they seem to 
contain in them : not when men deUberate, whether 
they should leave and abandon their honesty for the 
sake of any profit, be it never so great ; for that is a 
piece of wickedness, as was before observed : but, 
whether that action which appears to be ppffitaM% 
inqr not aafely be done witlMMit transgressing against 
hoTOsty. It might not aeem honest in BrutnB, for 
«zampla, to depose CoUatinna. hia brother ocmanl 
from nis office, whose wisdom and conduct he him- 
self had made use of in expelling the kings : but 
since the chief men in the government had so or- 
dered, that the kindred of Supurbus, and very name 
of the Tarquins, should be banished the city, and 
no marks or footsteps be suffered to remain of 
moaaichioal government ; it was not only profitablia 
tfans to conault for the safety of his country, but so 
hoQeat toa» as that CoUatinas hknaelf ooght joyfully 
to hove aoqnieaced in it. That wU^ waa pidttable 
tterefore prevailed, because it was honest withal ; 
which, had it not been, it could never have been 
profitable. I cannot say the same in relation to that 
king, by whom this city was first founded; for a 
bare show of profit got the better over him, when 
he imbrued his hands in the blood of his own brothert 
because it seemed more profitable to reign by him- 
aelf, than in conjunction with another : Imi briMto all 
fbe ties both of brotherly affectimi and cobuboe ha* 
iiianityy for the ohtamii^ <rf an and iirtuA a{^peared 
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to be profitable, and yet really was not so. He pre- 
tended, however, for a show of honesty, that it was 
done to avenge an affront of his brother, who leaped 
with contempt over his new-raised wall ; a MvoloHS 
eieuse, ssad, if true, not eofficient to serve his turn : 
bgr bis faranr, therefore, whether Quirinus or Ronm- 
I oaimot bolt thiiik he did a very Not 
ttat men aie bound to be careless of their own inte- 
Msts, or to part with that to others whieh themselves 
stand in need of; but every one may do wliat he 
thinks for his own advantag-e, provided it be nn n^jiiry 
or prejudice to another person. Chrysippns, amongst 
a ^eat many veiy good sayino^s, has tins one in par- 
ticular : He that is running a race ought to strive 
and endeavour," says he, as much as he is able, to 
get before his antagonist ; but must not trip his heels 
jopi or thonist him aside with his hands : so in life it 
ia aBowaide fliaieveiy one should get what is nseftd 
and convement for his comfortable subsistence, but 
it is not so to take it away from other people." But 
it is no where more difficult to keep to one's duty, 
than in the affair of friend slup ; for as not to do every 
thing that one handsom( ly can for ilie sake of a 
iriend, so to do any thing that is base or dishonest, 
are both of them equally contrary to one's dvity. 
Bat thm is one YWiy riidrt and yet easy rule, wbidi 
mav ssffe to diieet us in aU cases of tins natnre ; 
MB it ia ^ia$ never to prefinr that -wfaioh only seems 
profitable, such as honours, riches, jdeaaure, mi the 
like, before a kindness to a friend; but never to do 
my thing for the sake of a friend that is an injury 
to the public^ or a breach of one's oath, or other 
solemn engagement: for whoever does this, it is 
impossible he should ever be a good man. iShould 
aamb a one tb^^^re be judge in his friend's case, 
he wmild not by any means be biassed in his favour, 
hoi yfmHA wholly lay aside the person of a friend as 
aooB as he todi on him that of a judge. Perhaps, 
he might do so mmib fnr fkiendHbip^ sake^ as to 
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wish that his friend may have the juster cause ; and 

allow him as long time to speak for himself as the 
laws will permit of: but when he is to give in his 
sentence on oath, he will then remember that he 
calls God to witness, that is, I conceive, his own 
soul and conscience, tiie divinest thing that Grod has 



bave received from our aneeators^ if ym 4id but ob^* 
serve it, of deairtng the judge to be as iaapograble to 
us as hie oath wOl pemtt Inm : the merau^ef ivl^^ 
request is no mofe thim thb ; thai he momi m 

much for us, as I just now said, might very honestly 
be done by a judge for his friend; for if men were 
obliged to do every thing presently that their friends 
should desire of them, such agreements as these 
ought to be counted not friendships, but dangerous 
conapracies* I ai>eak here only of the ordinary sort 
of &imdahips; for in those which are found between 
perfectly wise men, ttiere can be no danger «f any 
such thing* Damon and Pytiiiaa, two of Pjyt hM er a a* 
followers, were so olosely urated to one anmer 
tiieir affectkms, that when BionyBhis, the SidHan 
tyrant, had appointed a time wherein one of ttiem 
should die, and the party condemned had begged a 
few days' respite, wherein he might provide for his 
children and family, and recommend them to some- 
body who would take care of them after his death; 
the other delivered himself up in his stead, volunta- 
rily to die in the room of hts friend, if he did not 
accordingly make hie appearance* The prisMsr 
* eame back at the day BsppokA^ in Older tohis etna* 
eution; which the tyrant perceiwig, was so gienttf 
amazed at ihi^ eitiaordiiary fttiUifuhiess aa to doi. 
aire he might be admitted a third man in their friend* 
ship. In friendship, therefore, when that wliich 
seems profitable comes into competition with that 
which IS honest, the latter should always be prefer- 
red before the former ; hut faith and religion should 

he |ff6£e(i3red befom Inendshiib wheoever it demand^ 




i ouatonii therefore, we 
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any thing that is not reconcileable with virtue and 
honesty : which one rule, if but carefully attended 
to, is sufficient for the purpose wc are mow discuss- 
ing: which is to discover on every occasion what 
Me tboBe duties wliidi friandfthip requires of 

ll the Moiagemenl of poMie tMm the appemnoe of ptolll umIbm 
awp wttttjbith iiaiiwiy''"<wanptoo of %hm <»mmiy leconmiaiMlwii 

XL Tbd appearance of prott is afeo an ooeasion 
in pablic affaurs of making false steps, and doing 
several things that are contrary to duty : thus our 
fathers, for instance, did ill in destroying and razing 
of Corinth ; the Athenians yet worse in making an 
order, that the people of ^gina should all have their 
thumbs cut off, because they were powerful at sea. 
Hub, no ^eetioii, was thought a profitable decree ; 
for iBgina seemed to threaten their port Piraemn, 
bgr veasoQ of its nearness : but mMmg can be tmlv 
pioAlalilettattecrael; for the aatniie of nuai^ wbida 
W9 oQglit to feUow as flie guide of oar ections, of 
all things in the world is most opposite to cruelty. 
Those do ill likewise, who banish all strangers, and 
forbid them the city ; as Pemms did in tlie preceding 
age, and Papius but lately: for though it is but fair, 
that he who is no citizen should not have the privi- 
leges of those who are, (which was made into a law 
by two very wise consuls, iria« Crassus and Swrolat) 

Set whoQy to exclude them from having anjr thing 
I do tterSi is plaMy against the dietates and laws 
^hnmnl^: and as these things are bad in the 
gornnmenl-of a stale, so nottio^ is more sfdradid 
and glorious, on the other hand, than for that, which 
appears to be the interest of the public, to be re- 
jected in comparison with justice and honesty. Our 
own commonwealth can abundantly supply us with 
examples of this nature, as on other occasions, so 
more especially in the second Punic war; when, 
afl^ the kiss of that &tal day at Cannaoy it show^ 
more coniage and bnvery of les^tifint than evesr 
it hftd dm» aiittp the greatest WMsaMW. Xheioms 
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not any sign of faint-hearted ncss seen, nor ever 
any mention of peace once heard of : so great is the 
glory and brightness of honesty, as that it utterly 
overwlielms the appearance of interest. The Athe- 
nians, kuowii^ they should ne^er be able to resiat 
the Persians, resolved by consent to abandon thsir 
city, and eanring their wives and their children to 
Tmmmey to ctefend by sea tbe libertiee of Oieeoe ; 
and vfbm erne CyredhiS'tried to peraoade abBm not 
to leave their city, but receive Xerxes into it, they 
took him and stoned him ; not but that the mim 
would have drawn them -to a thing which was 
seemingly profitable, but that seeming profit was 
really none at all, beino: contrary to honesty. The- 
mistocles, after that notable victory in the Persian 
war, told all the people in a general assembly^ thai 
he bad bought on a thing which might prove of 
gres^ use and advantage to the public, but wMeh it 
ivas not coBvenleiit ttit evevy body dioidd know of : 
he therefore denred tbey wcmld appohit him fiome 
person to whom he might safely commtmieate it in 
secret: Aristides was immediately appointed ac- 
cordincrly. Themistocles told him it would be no 
hard muUer to iire in private the Spartan fleet, which 
was laid up at Gytheum, whereby the wliole power 
of that republic must necessarily be ruined. Aris- 
tides, as soon as he knew the business, went back 
into the assembly, whieh was big with eipectgtion 
of what he Imd to say, and let thsm all know, that 
Themistocles' comisel indeed was advantageous, 
but by no means honest or credilaable ibr ttie ett^ : 
the Athenians, therefore, thinking wlfat was dis- 
honest not to be truly profitable, rejected imme- 
diately the whole proposal, without havinjr lu^ard so 
much as what it was, on nothing else but this report 
of Aristides. How much better and more honestly 
did they do than we, who can sutler even pirates to 
live £ree from molestation, and yet demaiid tiibiili& 
of onr eonfedeiates and attiee ( 
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A case put, whether that which seems to be Drofitabl6 be honest or 
no— TOe arguments on either side qf two philosophers differing in 

Xn. Let us lay down this therefore as a standing 
maxim, that whatever is dishonest can never be pro- 
fitable ; no, not though we should arrive at the fiill 
possession of all those advantages which we pro- 
posed to obtain by it. Nay, this verjr persuasion, 
that a thin^ may be profit^tue, though it is base and 
^iriionest, is one of the epreatest miafortinieB and 
eaknittea ttist could ev^ lanre happened to the life 
cf mafiu But there often fell out, as was befi>fe 
observed, aame peeidiar cases, w h et ei n that which 
is honest has a seeming repugnance with that which 
is profitable ; so that it requires some farther con- 
sideration to know whether this repu^iance be cer- 
tain and real, or whether they may not be brought 
to a fair agreement. To this head belong such 
esBQildes as these: suppose we, for instance, an 
honest merchant, when com was scaiee and ea&> 
tiemely de«r at Rhodes, to bring a lame qu antity 
. tttthmr fipom Atozaadrie: and witlral to know, that 
a great ttaoy ships, wefi laden ifriSh com wete m 
their way tfaiiber ftom the same eity ; should he 
tell this now to the people of Rhodes, or say nothing 
of it, but sell his own corn at the best rate he could 1 
We suppose him a virtuous and honest man, and do 
not here discourse of the deliberation of one, that 
would hold his peace if he thought it were dishonest ; 
tat of one that doubts whether it be dishonest or 
not. la aitcdi sort of cases Diogenes the Babylonian, 
a ma of great eiedit and note amone the StoieSy is 
of oaayop&on ; and Antipater his sdBoknr, an eartva- 
Mttudry sanrt and ingemou maa, of tast tbe ooa* 
trary. Aatf^peter woaM ha?ve ovefy tts^ 
told, that so the buyer might be ignorant of nothing 
in what he buys, that the seller himself knows of: 
Diogenes thinks it enough in the seller to tell the 
fullts of his goods as far as the laws rei^uire it ; and 
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as for the rest, though to use no eoKwagf jr^t 
since he is come with design to sell them^ to get sB 
much money for them as he can* Here,** mm the 
merchant say, ^^I have tarongld my com; I ham 

exposed it tu isale ; and sell it no dearer than other , 

Eeople do, (nay, perhaps he will say cheaper, there 
eing now a crreater quantity than there was before,) 
and, pray, where is now the wrong I have done to 
any body 1" Antipater argues on a different princi- ^ 
pie : " What say you 1" quoth he : " are not you 
obliged to dp good to mankind^ and be s^iceaUe to 
tiie society of all mm in general ? Were not yon 
bom under such an obligation! And had not jm 
such principles iz^^rafted into you hy Nature, wUob 
it is always your duty to follow and obey, that yonr 
single interest should be the same with that of all 
men ; and again, that of nil men should be tiie same ^ 
with yours? And will you, notwithstanding tliis, 
conceal from tlie people what plenty there is coming, 
the knowledfre of winch miglit be of so pjeat nse 
and advantage to them?" Diogenes perhaps will 
reply to him thus : It is one thing to comesi^ and 
another not to tell ; nor can I be said to conceal 
from yon now^ ttiough I do teU yon, what lbs 
nateie and essence of the gods is, and what tli# 
happiness or chief good of men ; things which it 
would do one niiicli more kindness to know, than 
that corn will be cheaper, because great quantities 
are like to be here shortly. But if any thing be m 
profitable for you to liear, it is none of my duty to 
come and tell it you immediately." — " Nay, but you 
will find that it is 5^onr duty," may the other reply, 
''if you will please but to remember thait tiy&ce m 4 
such a kind of thing as a mutual ration sad soeietgr 
amongst all nien«"~'^ Well, I do remember it,'' may 
the other reply again; <^hat| I pray you, is that 
society of snofa a nature, as that no man wl»^ lives m i 
it vmA hare any thing that is his own 1 If this bl 
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80, then there is no more selling', but we must eveu 
give every thing away tliat we have." 

Another case put, whether he that sells a bad house be obliged to tell 
the purchaser it is so — ^The opinion ol Cicero on these questions. 

' Xm. You plainly perceiire, tliat it is. never once 
ootd in all tUs dispute, thou^ such a fixing is not 
konest, yet I will do it because it is profitable, but 

the one siclc defends the expediency oi" it no farther 
than it is honest, and the other denies that it ought 
to be done because it is not honest. Again, suppose 
an honest man were to sell a house beeaiise of some 
defects which he himself "knows, thoui^li otlu rs do 
not : suppose it to be unhealthful, for example, but 
esteemed quite the contrary ; serpents to annoy all 
the chambers of it, but nobody to know this ; made 
ef bad materials, and ready to isHl^ but no one to 
tSseem ttds, except the owner oiily : I demand, if he 
sells this for more than he expected, and do not teU 
the buyer of these several faults, whether he do not 
act like a knave and a villain. " Yes, midoubtedly," 
answers Antipater; "for what is this better, than 
not to set a man right when he is out of his way, 
(wliich at Athens was punished with public execra- 
tions,) thus to suifer the buyer, as it were, to fall 
headlong, and nm, through a mistake, into very 
great mischiefs % Nay, it is something worse yet, 
thm not to show a man his way ; for it is wilfully 
and designed to draw him into mischief. Diogenes, 
on tftps contrary, vindicates the seller : ** Pray, did 
he force you," says he, " to buy his house, when he 
did not so much as advise you to it 1 He set a thing 
to sale which he did not hke, and here you have 
bonj^ht a thinsf which yon did like : for if those men 
who make it be piibhslied to the world, here is a 
very good house, and very well built, to be sold, are 
not counted deceivers, though the house be not 
good, nor at all well built ; how much less should 
those be coanted so, who do not comm^ their 
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house at all 1 for wherever the buyer has the ftw 
use of his judgment, what fraud can there be on 
the seller^s part ? And if a man is not bound to 
make good all he said, would you have him make j> 
good what he did not say ! Besides, what, I beseech | 
you, could be more odd and foolish than for the 
•eUer to tell the faults of Mb own wares ; or what 
more ridiciilous, than for the cri^ to prochum, by the J 

Eroprietor'8 order, .aa infeetioiia and pestimitisi 
ouae to be sold?*' Aiid thus yoU see tfi0re aw 
some doubtfol casest in wliich on fhe one hand men 
arafue for honesty, and on the other are advocates 
for profit, so far as to show, that it is not only honest 
to do that which is profitable, but even dishonest to 
neglect and omit it : and this is that seemmg oppo- 
sition we spoke of, winch often falls out between i 
profit and honesty. But let us now proceed to de- ' 
termine these cases ; for we did not propose them 
for mere question's sake, but that we might give 
ttiem a fair decision. I am then of opinion, that tte 
eom-merchant ought not to have concealed hem 
the Rhodians, nor Uiis seller of bis house frcffli the 
purchasers of it, the several things that are men« 
tioned in their cases. It is true, not to tell a thing, , 
is not properly to conceal it; but not to tell that 
which people are concerned to know, merely for 
the sake of some advanta^i^e to yourself, I think is ; 
and there is nobody but knows what kind of con* 
cealingthis is, and who they are that make a coitoia 
of it: 1 am sore not your plain, sincere, ingenwttSy 
hones^ and good sort of people ; but rather yornr 
shifting, sly, cunning,' deceiniil, roguish, eiafty, 
focdsh, juggling kind of fellows. And nmst it nrt ^ 
necessarily be unprofitable for any man to he under 
this, and a much longer catalogue of such black and 
most odious names of vices 1 
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J^lbl turpitodfl of those, who are so far from telling the fauiu of 
tbarwmmy that they invent llee to make them appear better. 

XIV. And if those men are thus blaineable who 
keep the faults of their wares secret, what shall we 
think of those who add downright lying to it 1 C. 
Canius, a Roman knight, one that loved to be plea* 
fiWty ajod a pretty good scholar, removing to Syra* 
oise for the salie of retirement, and not of employ* 
meati as he was used to say, gave out he wd a 
great mind to bay some gardens, whither he might 
mvite his friends and acquaintance, and enjoy their 
conversation without being interrupted. This being 
reported, there was one Pythius, a goldsmith or 
banker at Syracuse, who told him, indeed he had no 
gardens to sell, but such as he had were at Cainus' 
service, if he pleased to make use of them, as much 
as though they were his own ; and, withal, lie desired 
him to come the next day, and take a dinner with 
iim there. When Caums had promised him to 
come accordingly, what does he do but send imme* 
diately for some fishermen, (having interest enough, 
by reason of his calling, with all sorts of people,) 
and desires them the next day to hsh before his 
gardens ; giving them their instructions about what 
he would have them do. Cainus came at the time 
appointed, and Pytliins had provided a very splendid 
entertainment for him. Just before tlie g-arden, 
where he could not but take notice of it, was a com- 
pany of fishing-boats ; and every one of the men in 
paractdar brought the fish he had caii^ht, and laid 
Item down before Pythias. ^ How now, Pythias 

Canios to him ; **what! all these fish here!— 
all these boats 1" " O lack, sir,** said the other, 

that is no great wonder ; all the fish that supply 
the city must be taken here ; this is their common 
water : none of these people could ever live if it 
were not for my house." Canius immediately was 
all on fire, and begged of Pythius that he would sell 
him the place : he pretended abundance of unwiUing- 

cio. Vol.. m.— p 
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ness at first ; but at lengthi to make short of it, was 
brought to a compliance. Canius bought it, to- 
gether with all that belonged to it: and being very 
rich, and desirous of the purchase, gave as much for 
it as Pythius demanded* Security was given and 
taken for the money, and the whole bargain finally 
broucrht to a conclusion. The next day Canius 
invited some acquaintnnce thither, and he came 
himself somewhat earher than ordinary ; bnt seeing 
not one of Uie fitshcvrmen's bo:its there, he now iu- 
quired of on(^ of the next nei[rhl)ours, whetlier or no 
that were any hoh(hiy with the fishermen ; heemise 
he saw none of tliem thereabouts, "Not that I 
know of," replied the other; "but they none of 
them ever use to fish here, and therefore I wondered 
what the matter was yesterday." This put Canius 
into a lamentable fret : but how could he help him- 
self 1 for Aquilins, my colleao^ie and familiar friend, 
had nut tlien publi^iJied his court-forms about knave- 
ry : on which, wlien he was asked what he meant 
by the v. ord knaver\^ he answered, the making 
show of one thiu'j:, whih' one is doin<T another: a 
very perspicuous and plain definition, as indeed he 
was a m: '1 very happy at defining. Pythius, then, 
and all others whatever, that make show of one 
thing and yet do the contnury, are perfidious, wicked, 
and knavish rascals : it is impossible therefore that 
any of their actions shouM ever be profitable, when 
they are under the scandal of such a number of filthy 
and detestable vices. 

All liypnrrisy and dis^itin^ttion should be discarded — A truly good 

man is not content with i;cin^ as just as the laws require. 

XV. If, then, this definition of Aquilius he good, 
all hypocrisy and dissimulation must be banished 
from among^ men ; so that no honest man will be 
guilty of either of them, for the sake of buying or 
selling to his greater advantage. Nay, this Imavery 
or cozenage has always been punished by the laws 
of the city; witness the twelve tables about the 
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case of guardianship; and TjfBtorius' law about the 
overreaching of minors. Niiy, where there was 
nothing of a law afziuiist it, it wii.s iiever11?('l(\ss 
punishable in those jikl^ineiits of equity ; tli<* ibnner 

i of which was, "that all things be done faithfully and 
honestly f ' and the same sort of words are in aU 
other judgments; as when a wife, for example, 

« enters aa action tor her dowry, on a divorce from 
her husband, ^ ttiat things be settled better and more 
equitably when any thing had been mortgaged and 
pawned to another, " that amongst honest mou tliore 
be nu thing done but that which is liouest.'' And 

f could there possibly 1)0 any knaveiy all*) wed of in 
that, where the very court-forni whs, l"nr tlie bet- 
ter and mure equitable setlHuir of tilings ]" or any 
thing done through deceit and roguery, where these 

1 words are publicly read in court, "that among • 

I honest men there may be nothing done except that 

I which is honest V Now there is something of this 
Imav^srjr, as AquOius sa^, in all fidse shows and 

^ hypocntiical pretences : lying therefore should wholly 

I be banished from all sorts of business and commerce 
ni the world ; nor should sellers bring people to bid 
high for their goods, and enhance their prices ; nor 

t purchasers others to bid under value, and so beat 
them down lower; but each of them, if they come 
to speak about a bargain, should say nt a word what 
he will give cUid take. Quintus Scajvoia, the son of 

L Publius, going to buy an estate, desired the owner 
to tell hun at one word what it was he must have 
for it: the seller did so, and Scaevola told him he 
fhowfat it was worft more than what he had de- 

L manded for it, and accordingly gave him a thousand 
crowns over. Now there is no one but will grant 
this was done like an honest, but they will not allow 
it was like a prudent man; any more than if he had 

^ sold a thing for less than he miirht have bin] for it. 
Here, now, you may see, is that pernicious opijuon, 
thus to make a distinction between prudexxce uiid 
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honesty. Ennius has a saying to this purpose, that 1 
he would not give a fiirthing for a prudent man that 
could not be prudent for his own advantage; to 
which I am ready to set my hand, if he and I can i 
agree on one and the same meaninpr of the word ad- ; 
vantage. I find that Hecaton, a Rhodian philosopher, 
and scholar of Panaetius, in his book about Offices^ 
which he wrote to Q. Tubero, hath laid this down 
as a wise man's duty, first to conform to the laws, * 
and customs, and practices of his country; and whan 
he hath done that, to make the betst improTem^he 
can of his estate ; since we ou^ht to seek riches not 
only for ourselves, but our children, friends, rcla- ^ 
tions, and especially the commonwealth, whose pub- 
lic riches must principally consist hi the wealth and 
stock of its particular members. This man can by 
no means approve of that action which I just now ' 
mentioned of Quintus Scsevola ; and there is nothings 
he tells us, that he wouM scruple to do for his own 
advantage, if it be but permitted and allowed of by 
the law; for which I think he does not much de» 
serve to be ttianked or commended* Jf^ then^ to 
make pretence of that which never was, and eon* 
ningly to dissemble the real truth, be pieces of 
knavery, there are but very few actions that are » 
altogether free from it; and if he alone be an honest 
man, who does all the c^ood he can, and does no 
injury to any body, it will be no easy matter to find 
one in the world. The result of what has been said i 
is this ; to be knavish and wicked can never be pro* 
fitaUe, because it is attended with baseness and 
dishonour; and it always must be profitable to be 
virtuous and good, because it always is honest and ^ 
creditable. 

The caie taken by the Romans to make the seller tell the faults of 

the tiunir to be sold. 

XVJ, In the matter of buying and selling estates, i 
it is provided amongst us by the civil constitutions, 
that he who is the seller should tell all the faults 
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that he knows of to the purchaser : for the twelve 

tables ordering no more than this, that the seller 
should be bound to uuike c^ood those lauhs which 
were expressly mentioned by word of mouth in the 

I' barorain, and which whoever 1 1 rriied was to pny double 

damages, the lawyers have aj)])ointed a punishment 
for those who themselves do not discover the de- 
fects of what they sell : for they have so decreed, 

i that if the seller of an estate, when he made the bar- 

Sio, did not teU all the faults in particular that he 
ew of it, he should afterward be bound to make 
them good to the purchaser. Titus Claudius Centu- 
[ malus, to give an example, had a house tliat stood 

on the Coelian hill, and hindered the aiiirurs as they 
made their observations from the Capjioliiit mount; 
who therefore gave him orders to pull tliat down 
; ■ which was such a hindernncc to their business. In- 
stead of this» Claudius put a bill over the door, that 
the house was to be sold ; and quickly put it off, 
P. Calpiinxius Lanarius being the man that bought it. 
k The augurs in a short time s^it him the same orders^ 
I and he accordingly took care to perform them : but 
afterward, coming to understand that Claudius had 
not set the house to sale till after he had been ordered 
i by the augurs to demolish it, he brought in aganist 
him an action at law, to receive such sijlisiaetion as 
in conscience and equity lie was bound to make 
him. Marcus (^ato, tlie father of him that is lately 
L dead, (for as others are distinguished by the irames 
^ uf their fathers, so he that begot this incomparable 
person ^lould be named from his son,) sat as judge 
in the case, and gave this sentence on the whole 
matter ; that since Claudius knew thk inconvenience 
beforehand, and did not discover it when he sold the 
estate, he was obliged in equity to make it good to 
the purchaser : he judged it tliereforc to be a part of 
^ honesty that the seller should ly declare to the 
buyer all the faults which he knows in the thing to 
be sold* If, then, thi& judgment were just and equita- 

P3 
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ble neither the merchant tliat brought the corn, nor 1 
the supposed seller of the infectious house, did well 
in coucealmg wlmt either of them knew: but all the j 
particular sorts of ( uuceidmg could never be taken J 
notice of by the laws of the city: however, such as i 
could were very carefully provided against. M. Ma- 
rius GratidianoSy a kinsman of mine, had sold a 
house to Sergius Orate, which he had bought of the ^ 
same person not many years befinre. ' The honse, 
it seems, paid a duty to Sergius, which Marias never 
once mmtioned in the bargain. The business came 
at last to a suit inlaw, wherein Lueius Crassus w'as 
counsel for Grata, and Antony for Gratidiamis, ^ 
Crassus insisted very much on the law, wliicli says, 
that the seller shall make good those faults which 
he himself knew of, and yet concealed from the 
buyer : Antony, on the other side, argued for equity; ^ 
that Sergius could not but know that incumbrance^ 
who had sold the house himself but ahttle while 
before; and, therefore, what need was there of tell- 
ing him of it : that he could not complam of being 
any ways imposed on, since he knew very well the 
condition of what he bought. I have brought you 
these instances, only to let you see that these cun- 
ning sort of men were never approved of by our ^ 
ancestors. 

The different methods used by ]'d\v and philosopJiy, for thn rooting: 
outofknavery— Ktiav^islicuiuung very different from true prudence. 

XVII. But the laws take mie way to root out ^ 
these fraudSi and philosophers another ; the former ^ 
meddling no farlher with them, ISian as they break 
out into open acts, and may, as it were, be lani hold 
on by the hands of justice ; but the latter endeavour- « 
ing to hinder their breaking out, and to prevent them 
by precepts of wisdom and reason. Reason there^ 
fore requires of us that we do nothing treacherously, 
nothing- deceitfully, nothing merely by outward < 
shows and false pretences. "Now is it not treachery • 

to set a teap^ though one doos not frighten and 
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pursue the beasts into it ? for the simple creatures 
of themselves will run into it, without being driven. 
Just so you offer a house to be sold, because of some 
faults which you know to be in it : and put up your 
; bill, as it were, like a trap, in which some unwary 

sort of body will be taken. I know that, at ^Hr^sentf 
the depravatioa of manners and prevalence of evil 
CQStom- have made this to be counted neither base 
nor diahonoorable, and that it is tolerated by the 
I laws and constitntions of the pubUc ; but I am sure 

! it is not tolerated by the laws of nature : for it is to 

be considered, (I rtiust repeat it agaui, Ihoufrh I have 
already mentioned it a great many times,) that there 
is such a thing as natural society, which compre- 
hends all men, and ties and unites them to oiio 
another; there is a nearer between tliose of the 
\ same nation, and a nearer yet between those of the 

same city : therefore our forefathers made a disttno* 
fcion between tiiat law which is common to nationSi 
and that which belongs to each city in particiilar. 
Whatever we are bound, by the eivil constitntiom, 
I to do to our citizms, we are not obliged, by the law 

of nations, to do the same to strangers ; but what- 
ever we are bound by this latter to do to others, the 
\ same we ought to do to our citizens also : but the 

law, which at present we use amongst us, is far from 
r being an original piece, immediately taken from 

I genuine right and true perfect justice ; it is only a 

V copy and faint representation of it. However, I 

^ could wish we lived up even to this ; for it is copied 

at least from some of the best originate^ which were 
drawn from the taruth and nature of the filing. Fte 
. how excellent is that form in judicial proeeedingB, 

that I may not be defrauded or brought to an incon- 
venience, "by trusting to you and your honesty.'* 
And how ineomiKirnhle that other, " that honest men 
^ do nothin^r but tliat which is honest and without de- 

sign." But the fTi oat question is, who they are that 

axe honest me% aod what it is to da notiuag but 
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that which is honest* Q. Scsyola, I remember, fhe 
lugh-imest, had used to say, that all those judgments 

which had " faithfully and honestly" put into their 
forms, were of in ;i \ ellous force ; iiiid that faithfully 
and honestly w ere of xery lar^e extent, and belonged 
not only to wardships, borieties, trusts, and commis- 
sioas, but to buyings, sellings, lettings, and hirings, 
which relate to the society and intercourse of man- 
kind ; and that it was tlie part of an extraordinary 
judge to determine exactly m all these cases, what 
one man ought to make good to another, on only 
the bare pnneiples of conscience and honesty; 
especially seeing men differ in their judgments about 
the greatest part of them. All craft therefore should 
utterly be banished, and that knavish sort of cunning, 
which would f^mi indeed be counted, but is the far- 
thest from prudence of -any thing in the world; for 
pnidonce consists in tlu^ makin<? a right distinction 
between good and evil ; but this kind of cumiing 
cives the preference to evil ; if, at least it be true, 
(as most certainly it is) that every thin^f is evil 
which is contrary to honesty. Neitner is it only in 
farms and houses that the laws of the city, which 
are copied from natmre, take care to have cheating 
and knavery punished ; but in slaves they exclude 
all fraud in the seller : for he that is presumed to 
know what the slave was, if he does not declare 
whether he be healthy, a renegade, or apt to steal, 
is answerable to the buyer, by an order of the ediles : 
but this does not hold m the case of an heir. From 
what has been said, it iq[)parently follows, since na« 
ture is the fountain whence law is derived, that it is 
agreeable to the dictates and rules of nature, that no 
one should endeavour to make his own advanta^ 
from fhe ignorance of another: and indeed there la 
no greater mischief in the world, than this wisdom, 
falsely so named, joined with baseness and knavery. 
From this have arisen innumerable cases wherem 
{MTOfit is up ia oppositioQ to honesty : for where 
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almost is there a man to be found, that would scru- 
ple to injure and wrong anv other, if he could do it 
with secresy, and without fear of being pnnished ! 

it is a wickednew to be a receiver ot fll-gotten goods, though you 

liave not astieted In tiie ftaud. 

AVin. Let US try, if you please, by some exam- 
pies of that nature, wherein the common sort of 

i people, perhaps, think there is no criiiie ; for we do 

not speak here of sucli as cut throats, poison, make 
false wills, rob, or embezzle the pubuc treasures, 
who are not to be repressed with words and philo- 

^ sophical discourses, but must be vexed and wearied 

! ' out with chains and imprisonment : but let ns coo- 
aider here what is done by those who pass in the 
world for men of honesty and integrity, A wiU that 

[ was forged of one lifinutias Basilua, a wealthy per- 
son, was brought by some people out of Greece mto 
Italy ; who, to make it the more easily pass for good, 
made Marcus Crassus and Lucius llurteiisius, two 

, of the greatest men at that time in the city, joint 

[ heirs with themselves, who, tliough they suspected 

the whole to be a for<rery, yet having no hand in it 
themselves, iiKule very little scruple of getting an 

I advantage by other people's viliany. Truly I am 

fully persuaded not ; though I always loved one of 
them* while he was alive, and do not hate the otherf 
since he is dead and gone. But when Basilus had 
desired Marcos Satrius, his sister's son, should bear 

^ his name, and had appomted him his heir ; I nomi> 
nate him," says he, " lord of my Sabine and Picenian 
manors") was it any ways a just and reasonable 
thing, and not rather an eternal blot on those times, 

I that some principal citizens should have a man's 

estate, and Satrius the heir be put off barely with 
his name 1 For if he be unjust, that does not keep 
off injuries from any of his neighbours, and defend 

r and protect them as far as he is able, (as I have 
nbowa already in the first hock^) what sort of nmi 

* ODtteiialiie. t Cnme. 
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shall we take liim to be, who not only does not keep 
off an injury, but ratlier, on the contrary, helps to 
promote it! Nay, I, for my part, am wholly of 
opinion that estates which are left men hy true wills, 
if got by knavish and servile flatteries, not by a real, 
but pretended friendship, are scandalous and dis- 
honest. But in such kind of cases it often connes to 
pass, that one thing seems profitabie, and another 
honest, undoul)tedly by a mistake ; for the same 
thing is the measure both of tlie one aiid the oilier, 
which, whoever perceives not, will easily be led into 
all sorts of roguery; for lie that begins thus to ar- 
gue with himself, that indeed is honest, but this is 
advantageous;" impudently divides, by this gross 
mistake, ttiose thii:^ which by nature are coupled 
and united ; which is the deadly root from which all 
frauds, wickedness and viUanies spring. 

The carri^e of a truly honest man, when it is in his power to be 
secretly dishonest — The true notion of a good man. 

XIX. If a good man therefore should e such a 
power, as that by suappmg of his fingers lie eould 
slip his name cunningly into rich people's wills, he 
would never make use of it ; no, not although he 
were fully assured, that no one living coidd eitlier 
know or suspect it ; but give such a power to Mar- 
cus CrassuS) that by doing the same tning he should 
make himself heir, where he really was not so, and 
he would dance, I dare warrant you, publicly in the 
market place. Bat he that is honest, and answers 
to our notion of a good man, will never take any 
thing- away from another for the enriching himself, 
and filling liib own cofl^ers : w liich whoever admires, 
let liim even confess at the same time that he does 
not understand Avhat a good man is : for if any one 
will thoroughly examine his own thoughts, and clear 
up a little his obscure conceptions, he will quickly 
be able to tell himself, that a good man is one who 
does all the good that he can to others, but never any 
harm, unless by way of reasonable and just retribui 
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tioii for some injury received. I desire to know 
then ; is not that man guilty of harming another, 
that ejects the rightful heirs, as it were, by a spell, 
and procures himself to be put in their stead 1 " How 
then 1" will some men say ; " what I would not you 
have people consult their own interest t" Tes, but 
withal I would have them understand that nothing 
can be so that is base or dishonest; which is a 
necessary maxim for all those to learn, whoever 
design to he good men. I remember I heard uiy 
own father tell, as long ago as when I was a boy, 
that Fimbria, one who had formerly been consul, 
was judge in a case of Lutatius Pinthia, a Roman 
knight, and a very honest man, who, on pain of 
losing a certain sum of money, was to prove himself 
to be a good man. Hereon Fimbria plainly told him, 
that he would never pass judgment on such a matter; 
. lest either by giving fhe cause against him, he should 
spoil the credit of a well-approved citizen ; or else 
should bo forced, by giving it for him, to pronouuco 
that any one was a good man ; which he could not 
do, considering the infinite virtues and duties that 
are requisite to tlie completing any person of that 
character. This good mnn then, of whom Fimbria 
had a notion, as well as Socrates, will never judge 
any thing profitable that is dishonest: whence it 
follows, that such a one will always be so far from . 
doing, as that he wiU never so much as think of any 
thing, which he is afraid should be laid open to the 
rest of the world. And is it not a shame that phi- 
losophers should doubt of this, when there is not a 
peasant in the country but :lss4 uLs to if? for from 
them we have gotten that common sayincr, which is 
now by lonnr usage become a proverb among us, 
which they bring in to sigiiify the faithful dealing 
and honesty of a man : " he is one," say they,." that 
yon may venture to play with at even and odd in the 
dark." The meaning of which, what can it be but 
tixis 1 — ^that nothing can be profitable but that which 
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is honest aiid becoming, though a man could be cer- 
tain of being never found out in iti You see theiiy 
according to this proverb, that neither that GygeSf 
whom we mentiooed above, nor that other, whom 
we just now sapposed to have a pow^ by the map- 
ping of his fingers, to become all peopIe^s hnr, can 
by any means be excused: for as Uiat wMdi m 
scandalous and dislionest in itself, however it may be 
hid from the eye of the world, can never be brought 
to be honest and creditable ; so also that which is 
not honest and creditable can never be brought to 
be profitable and advantageous, the very nature of 
things resisting and opposing it. 1 

▲ mm iMtt skore by doing an itni^ust action, than em be can gain 

bj it, be the reward what it will* 

TTSC. But when people «q>ect great advantages 
from their roguery, it is a mighty temptation for 
them to be guilty of it. Thus, for instance, when 

Marius was far from any hopes of obtaining the con- 
sulship, and had remained in obscurity seven years 
from the time of his being pretor, so that no one ^ 
suspected his standing for that honour, being des- 
patched to Rome by Q. Metellus, whose lieutenant 
he was, an extraordinary man, and a brave member 
of the republic, — ^he accused his general to the peo- 1 
pie of Rome of protracting the war; and told them, 
that if they would but choose him consul, tiiey should 
soon have Jugurtha, either dead or alive, mlivered 
into their power. It is true, by this artifice he got n 
to be chosen consul, but he paid for it the price of 
his honesty and fidelity ; who could thus bring a 
useful and excellent citizen, Avhose lieutenant he 
was, and by whom he was sent, into hatred and iU- "i 
will by false accusations. Nor did my kinsman 
Gratidianus act the part of an honest and fair-dealing- 
man, in the time of his pretorship : the tribunes of 
the people held a common consultation with Ihe ^ 
4MMpnpauy of pretors, about settling the value and 
nsts of money» which at those times was grown to 
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be so very inconstant, that nobody could be certain 
how much he was worth. They made an edict by 
common consent, allowing an action against those 
who transgressed it, and appointing a penalty for 
those who were convicted. This being ordered, 
they agreed to meet again in the assembly after 
noon, and all of them together tell the people wtiat 
they had dooe* The iMetii^ broke iqp, and the 
aU departed, some om -way, and aome another: ibh 
tiim <Hdy » dhwctlj from the court went down ta the 
oaaoaabty, and by himaelf akme «bBdlared Uiat to the 
people which all of them had agreed on by general 
consent. If you ask now what was the event of this; 
nothing in the world could have got him greater 
honour : statues erected for him about the streets, 
frankincense and tapers burnt at every one of them ; 
and, m short, never was any man more adored by 
the imiltitude. These are the things which do some- 
times mislead men in deliberating about their du^ 
when the offeoee against honesty seema rery trivial, 
but the advantage that ia gained by it very conaide* 
rable. Thw Marina thmu^ht it but a Uttfe piece of 
kxtavery to steal the peo^&'s love from the trSbanee 
and his colleagues, but a mighty advantage to be 
made consul by it, which was what he at that time 
proposed to himself. But in all these cases there is 
only one rule, which I desire you would constantly 
take along with you : be sure, in the first place, that 
what you count profitable be no way dishonest ; and 
if it be dishonest, then assure yourself that it is not 
tally i»rofitable. And can we them esteem either the 
one or the other of these Mariuaes good men! Con- 
aider a little, and examine your own thongfats, tiiat 
3ron may aee what idea, what notim m conception, 
you have of a good man. Is it reconeileabie fbm 
with the character of such a one, to lie for the sake 
of his own advantage ; to deceive ; to raise false re- 
ports and misrepresentations of others; to seize 
that beforehand which Others bave a xighb to 9A watt 
Ok?. Yql. IIL-a 
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as himself! Certainly, nothing less. And is there 
any thing then of sucli excellent worth, any profit 
01 interest so very desirable, for the gaining erf 
which one would forfeit the glory and reputation of 
a good nir^n 1 Can that which we call by the name 
of prohtable bring its any thing so good as what it 
takes away from us, if it spoil oui being counted 
men of honesty and integrity ; if it occasion the loss 
of our justice and faithfidness ? that is, in plaia 
trotli, if it chaoge OS mto taroles ! For where is tbe 
jpteaft diflference between aUering ow diapes and 
Deconring real beasts, and tmying the nature and 
fierceness of beasts^ though unoer the outsides and 
figures of men 1 

To do any thing diBhonesI for the snke of powier and aiiUioritj» iMt 

profitable. 

XXT. Again, those who neglect all justice and 
honesty for the sake of power, do not they take just 
the same method that a certain |>6rson did, when he 
^ose to be son-in-law to none but one, by whose 
daring boldness he might increase his own anfto^ 
fity?* He thought it a very great advantage, no 
question, to enlarge his own greatness, by drawing 
hatred on another ; but he never considered how 
great a disservice he did to his country, and how 
much scandal and discrc dit he brought on liiinself. 
As for the father-in-law, he had always a couple of 
Greek verses in his mouth, taken out of Euripides' 
tr^edy of Phoenissae, which I will endeavour to 
translato as well as I am able ; perhaps it may be 
awlwai^; hot, however, so as to make their semre 
appear : — 

If ever we break tiie tiet of rieht. 

*Tkg when a kingdom is the gloiioiiui ptiis : 

In other tbiags be stiioUy just. 

R was a villanous thing in Eteocles, or rather in 

Euripides indeed, to exempt that one breach of right 

* Pompey , thc^ Great, wbo cbose to be Cstat^ MM^JMsir, anajr- 
bug bie <i&Dgb{er JiiUft. 
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from being criminal, which is certainly of all others 
the most wicked and detestable. WTiydo we insist 
then on examples of lesser rogueries, such as 
making one's cunning and spells, cheats about h\sy^ 
ing, s^ii^, &c, 1 Here is a man for you,* that has 

mid^ no scrcqple of desiring to make bimsidfluag^ 
flie Roman people, and lord and govenioar of fho 
tHiole earOi; nay, whidi is worn, hath accom- 
IjHshed his desire. If any man call this an honest 
ambition, he must be out of his wits ; for he justifies 
the subversion of our laws and liberties, and esteems 
the most base and detestable oppression of them a 
virtuous, laudable, and glorious action : but if any 
man, confessino: that it is not honest to get the 
dominion in that republic, which has been and ought 
to be always free, will yet say, it is profitable for 
Inmthatcando it;— what reproofs shall I use, (» what 
xepmches rather, to recall such a one from so daft- 
gevoQsanernMrf Good gods! Caa it ever be sop* 
posed then to be any man's interest, tiie mo«t 
lieinous and most unnatural wickedness on earth, to 
ruin and destroy his own native country ; though, 
perhaps, the man who is guilty of it may afterward 
DO styled, by his poor oppressed citizens, the father 
^ of it^t Interest therefore should always be mea- 
I sured by justice and honesty ; so that these two 
words, though of different sounds, should yet be 
understood to mean one and the same thing. I 
I know the common people are apt to imagine that 
I naUbiag in the world can be better than to govern; 
livt when I consider the real truth and reason of the 
ISaing itself, I find, on Uie eontrarv, that nothing can 
^ he worse when people arrive at it by mitewfulmeans* 
Can it possibly be profitable for any man, then, to 
live in perpetual cares and anxieties 1 to be day and 
night racked and tormented with fears, in a life full 
^ of nothing but treacheries and dangers ? Many 

* Julius CSMT. 
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ttro wrameraw vki uuMiiiiiB imgs, 8a3r9 acw 
iHhw ? ** and but few are fMtbfhl." But of what sort 

of kines did he speak this 1 Was it not of those 
who, by lawful succession, liad received the royal 
Bceptre from Tantalus and Pelopst How many 
more then must we suppose to be unfaithful to that 
king, who, with an army of Romans, hnd oppressed 
and enslaved the Roman people itself; and had 
fefced that city, which was not only free, bul evea 
eroprefls of the whole world, to sobmxt her nei^ to 
Ms Orranmeal y<A:e! Whal Qneariness of mind 
mast BoA a one, flonk you, be eotitiima llyaate t 
What wounds and twitches of dm^enee moA he 
needs feel ! How, in short, can tfa«l life be an ad* 
vantage to any man, which has this inconvenience 
inseparably annexed to it, — that whoever is so happy 
as to take it away, will obtain the greatest glory and 
good- will from all the world 1 And if these thinjBrs, 
which seem most of ;dl to be profitable, yet are found 
to be the contrary when unwortliy and dis!ionest, 
this certainly ought to convince us aU, that nothing 
can be profitable which is nol honest. 

Olory and iklbBB unprpiiiable if accompanied witii injnsiloe^ mam* 
pUlM i&Mfy«nl aniiMiit HUauum* 

XXn. But this has been detennined, as at maajr 

other times by our wise forefathers, so parHctdarfy 
by Fabricins, then a second time consul, and the 
whole Roman senate, in the war with I'vrrhus: for 
when Pyrrhus had vuiuntarily made war on the Ro- 
mans, and the contention was held about empire 
and mastery with a no less powerful than cenerons 
adversary'-, a deserter came secretly into Fabricius' 
camp, and oft'ered, on cpudition he mi^ht be well 
rewarded, to return back again with the eame 
secreey that he came, and to poison Pyithns: but 
instead of encouragement, Fabricins ordered him to 
be sent back to Pyrrhus* and was afterward com- 
mended by the senate for so doing. If we look no 
fiurther now than the outward appearance of what 
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seems to be profitable, here is a dangerous war, and 
a powerful adversary of the growing empire might 
soon have been removed by the single assistance of 
this one deserter : but then it would have been aa 
eternal scandal, not to mention the villany and 
-mokedness of it in an honoorabie }rar, which was 
waged with a fair and generous enemy, not to get 
the Tictory by yirtne and ooorage« but only by base 
«k[ tieacheroaspractices. Whether was nuMre pn>- 
ilable then for Fatnriciae, who was such in this city 
as Aristides was at Athens ; or for the Roman senate, 
which never thought any tiling dishonourable their 
interest — to contend with an enemy by valour or by 

, poison ? If empire be desirable for the sake of 

glory, why is not wickedness altogetlier banished, in 
which it is impossible there should ever be any 
glory 1 But if we are for power at any rate, wo 
should do well to consider that it can never be pro- 
fitable when accmnpanied with infamy. That coun- 
sel, therefore, of Lochis Philippus, the son of Quintus, 
wasfiur fipom being profitable, that tbose very cities, 
which Sylla had freed for a set snm of money from 
paying any customs, by the senate's orders, should 
again be brought under their former contributions ; 
and yet not the money, which they had paid, be re- 
turned them. This advice of his was followed by 
the senate, to the great disparagement and shame 
of the empire ; for even pirates at this rate will 
sooner be trusted than the Roman senate. " Well, 

I but the public revenues were increased by it, and 
therefore it was profitable Heavens ! how long 
ymH men dare to call any thing profitable which is 
not honest! Can hatred thm and infamy be profita- 

I Ua to a state, whidi ong^t to be supported by glory 
and credit, and the love of its confederates % In this 
particular I often disagreed from my Md friencl Cato, 
whom I always thought to be somewhat too head- 

• strong in standing up for the interest of the public 

treasuTYi and exacting the tributes with so much 
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rigour, as not to make any allowances to the farmers, 
and very seldom or never ^aiit any thing- to the con- 
federates ; whereas we ought always to be kind to 
the latter, and to deal with the former as we would 
do with our own bailifis; and that so much the more, 
because all the esSe^ and welfaj:^ of the r^nUic 
fl^yfifi^ on the agreement oC tbe several orders in it. 
ISifXt less ill thm Philip's was the counsel of OuriOi 
wlio, in the case of the people infaidbiting beyoni 
<he Po, though he ccmfessed Omix AeammAH weve 
but just and reasonabte, yet alwa^ aiided, ** Bvevjr 
tiling must give way to the interest of the public." 
He should rather have said that they were not just, 
because not comporting- with the pulilic interest, 
than thus have declared they did not comport with 
it, and at the same time coaiess them to be just and 
xeasanable. 

Several doubtiui cases put by Hecaton the Rhodian. 

XXIII4 Hecaton ^Kcoposes, in las sbcth book of 
Ofgces,8evexalGpiestlions,such as these wUefa follow; 
Whether a good man, in time of great scarcity, may 
xseftise to stre yietusls to the servants of his am 
family % He discottrses indeed on either side of the 
question ; but at last concludes, that he should 
rather be guided by his interest than liumanity. He 
demands agani, if a merchant in a storm be forced 
to throw his goods overboard, whether of the two 
he should choose to cast away ; a very valuable horse, 
or a servant that is good fornothmgl Here interest 
and the saving of his goods draw one way, and com* 
passion of humsm nature another, ffliomd a £00! in 
a shipwreck have gotten a plspa^, may a wise man 
take it away from him if be can! He anmrers^noi 
becanse it would he pbinly a piece of iqjustine : faat 
what if Ihe owner of the ship should come^ majrnol 
he take it away, when it properly belongs to him 1 
No, not at all ; no more than lie may throw a man 
out of the blupi under the pretence that the ship be- 
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lofigs to him ; for till they have arrived whitlier the 
ship was hired for, it does not more properly belong 
to the owner than it does to the passengers by whom 
it -was hired. Suppose two timt are equally 
wise, idioidd both of tfaem in a c^ipwfeck iay bold 
of the same plank ; may either of HbM^ seize m H 
bmMj ta Mmaelfy or riioidd one of fliem vohmtah 
liljr yieid ii to the ofter t Letoii6 3neldtoth6i oHiery 
pf o^ded that other wiiOt be more serviceable to the 
public, or there is more depending on his hfe and 
preservation. But what if these are equal in either 
of them ? Why then there is no more to be said 
about it, but it must even be left for chance to deter- 
mine, as though they should cast lots, or play at even 
and odd for it. What if a father should rilie temples, 
and dig passages under groimd into the treasury; 
should the son discoror him to the public magis« 
Irate % No ; that were a hamL, unnatural impi^ { 
he should ralhet, on the oontxAiyy defend hie rathery 
if Bssy one else should jiveteiid to aceuse Mm* But 
whatt ought not the mlerest of my country to be 
consulted before that of any one else wliatever? 
Yes, undeniably ; but tlien it is very much the in- 
terest of your countr>^ to have citizens that are 
dutiful and obedient to their parents. But if a father 
should attempt to make himself king, or any ways 
endeavonr to betray his country, should a son in 
such a case hold his tongue, and conceal it! In 
the first plaee, let him beg of fais fath^ to desist : tf 
that does no eood, let him proceed to rebuke, and 
even to thr e i we a faim about it : but if at Isat he pefw 
eMve that it directly tends to the ruin of hie oonn^ 
try, he should prefer its safety befeite fiiat of his 
father. Another of the questions he proposes is 
this : — Suppose a good man to receive, by an over- 
sight, bad money for gfood, and afterward come t^ 
understand that it is bad ; may he pay it for Ofood, 
If he owes another any things? Diogenes thinks he 

may* but Aotipater not ; whom I rather aaseut to* 
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Suppose ft man be e^ing aTeseelefwiiie, which he 
knows will not keep ; is he bound to tell of this I 
Diogenes thinks he is under no such obligation ; An- 
tipater wiU have it to be every honest man's duty. 
These are the things which, whether they are right, 
and one's duty, or not, are often controverted among 
the Stoics. In selling a slave, is one bound to de- 
clare what his faults are, or not 1 I do not mean 
tii08e» which, unless they axe told, the law ite^ 
commandfi he shall be returned <m our hands ; bol 
his being a liar, a fildier, a player at ^Uee, or a 
^bnmkard. One is of opimoa we ou^ht to declare 
fhem, and ttie other not. l%oidd an igneiant body 
sell a quantity of gold, and suppose it to be copper ; 
is a good man oblin^ed to tell him that it is gold, or 
may he buy for a penny what is worth a thousand 
pence 1 It is plain enough by this time what my 
thoughts are, and wherein consists the controversy 
between the foremeationed philosophers. 

WlieUiermiliaii is obliged to perform all his promlsos, tli6agli 
expense of his life or i^ptttation. 

XXIV. Are we bound to perform all those pro- 
mises and bargains, which^ in tfa^ pretor's langnagai 
hme neiflier force nor fraud in them? Here is a 
man, for example, that has ^ot the dropsy, and an-* 
other prescribes him an infallible core for it, on con* 
dition that he will never make use of it again. The 
man recovers by its help at present, but falls a^rain 
some time after into the same distemper. Suppose 
now that he, to whom he made such promise, will 
by no me?^ns allow him to use tlie cure again ; what 
would be his duty in such a caset Wliy, since he, 
who denies him the request, is inhuman, and it is a 
thincf that will do him no manner of prejudtcei it ie 
the best way to take care of his life and rafetjr. ▲ 
good and wise man is desired by one, who aiypohito 
mn his heir, and leaves by will a conmerabte 
enrtate, that before he enters on the possession of it, 
he should dance at noonday in the open streets ; and 
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I . fUs lie ftoeoriingly pmristm to do» teeuw oiliw^ 
wise the testalor would wot make him his heir: 

would you have him perform what he promised, or 
I not? I could wish that he never had promised it at 
all, wluch I think would much better have suited 
with his chcuaeter; but since he has done it, if he 
think it dishonourable to dance so in pubhc, the best 
way will bo not to perform such a promise, provided 
• he takes none of the money that was l»ft him ; unless 
the money may be turned to soioe very gxeat hemM 
and advantage of the publie ; so tiiat it would be ao 
disgrace for a man even to dance/when it toingB so 
I much good to his coimtry nUmg vn^ti it. 

*Severai cases, wherein a man is not obliged to perform his promises 

«ad vowSf nor to give up a tnisk 

I XXV. Neither is one bound to perform those pro- 

mises which are hurtful and prejudicial to the persons 
they were made to. Thus Phoebus, that we may 
' return to our fabks, promised to grant Phaeton 
whatever he should desire ; and the mad young fel- 

i low dei»jred to get up into his father's chariot : it 
was aco(NPdingly granted him ; but before he eould 
get to be well settled in it, he was struck down vMl 
ligfatnimg^ How dnsulBntiiy better tmi H been, te 
80ch a case, if Ae fittber bad refteed to peifeim 
such a promise ! Hie same may be said of anotteiv 
which Theseus solicited from Nephme. This god 

i had promised to grant whatever he should request ; 

• and he, on a false suspicion, desired the death of his 

' own son Hippulytus. He obtained what he asked, 
which occasioned him great sorrow and affliction. 
Again, Agamemnon had vowed, for a sacrifice to 

t Diana, the most beautiful thing that was born that 
year in his whole dominions : to be as good as hie 
word, he was forced to offer hie daughter Iphigema, 
fban whom noHiing that year had been bom more 
beantifid. Had itnot been brtt^ to hero broken Ue 
promise, thaa hare done sueh a horrid aad umustaN 
ral^action ? In some cases then a man is not obUged 
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to forSom Us promises^, no more is he to restore 
what was given him in trust. Suppose, for instance, 
a man m Ins wits had intrusted you witii his sword, 
and flhoidd demand it of you agam when he is beside 

himself ; your duty would be not to give it him again ; 
and if you did, you would be guilty of a very great 
error. Again, should a man put a large sum of mo- 
ney in your hands, and afterward raise a rebellion 
against his country, would yon deliver up your trust, 
if demanded by him Certainly not ; for this woiild 
be to act against the public' interest ; which ought to 
be fseferr^ before every thing else. Thus a great 
many thing^ which are honest of themselves, we 
may see cease to be so when the circumstances 
alter : to perfiarai a promise, for instance, to stand 
to an agrement, or odiver up a trust, oudbt not to 
be done when they become unprofitable. This may 
suffice to have been said of those things, which a 
pretended wisdom would fain count profitable, 
though contrary to justice : but having laid down, in 
the first book, four general heads, from which all 
offices or duties are derived, I shall discourse on 
each of the same in this ; and make out, that what 
is cantraiy to any of those virtoes, is only in show, 
and not realty proflftable. Of prudence, then, which 
a knamh sort of cunning endeavours to imitate ; as 
also of Justice, which is never but profitable, we 
have disconrsed already. It remains that we speak 
of the other two general heads of duty ; the one of 
which consists in the greatness and excellence of a 
courageous soul ; and the other in such a regularity 
of our actions, as is conformable to the precepts of 
temperance and moderation. 

TlwtQOthillg can be profitable which is (lif^honoiirnble, shown ftoa 

the examples of Ulysses and Regulus. 

XXVI. Ulysses thought it would be profitable for 
Urn, if what the tragedians tell ns be tme ; (for Ho* 
mer, a. writer of tiie greatest autfiority, never once 
imiimBlt»wymibitmvi) but Hie writm of tragedy^ 
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accuse Ulysses for feigning himself mad, that he 
might avoid the war ; a design that was hy no means 
honest and eroditehle. but it was profitable," 

will some one say, " to stajr and govern at his own 
and enjoy y«0elf quietljr in Us island ItluMA, 
togelbeffwiailuaparart^liis wif»,aiidso^ Isfhers 
any siidi <»6dil in tbe daoljr dangara and iirtigooa cC 
war, that you can ever Ihiidi comparable with living 
such a life of tranquillity and security]" Yes, I 
wholly despise and contemn your security, being 
fully persuaded that it can never be profitable so 
long as it is dishonest. Pray, what would they have 
said, do you think of Ulysses, suppose he had con- 
tinued in his pretended madness; when, after his 
g^rioua achievemeoto in the war, he had yet these 
leiNmKdies thrown on him by Ajax! 

Though, you all know, he first proposed this oath, 
Tet he's the only man that would naye broke it. 
He first endeavoured not to join in the war, 
Faint-hearted coward 1 feigning: to be mad: 
And had not prudent Palamede found outy 
By cunning, tills bis impudent deceit, 
Tlie villain, notwithstanding all tbe ties 
Of sacred oaths, had certainly gone olL 

It was much better for him to bear all the hazards, 
' not of the war only, but of the sea too, (as at last 
he didt) ttian not to make one among the rest of the 
Grecians, then resolving, by consent, on a war witt 
ttie baibarians. But to remey^ the scene from 
finreie^ oovatriee, and febuloiia relations, that we 
may come nearer and to tiie ttiing that really 
happened; AtQiaft Begntna^ then a aeomd ttme 
consul, was surprised in Africa by Xanthippus, the 
Lacedaemonian, and made a prisoner, (Amilcar, fa- 
ther of Hannibal, being the general of the Cartha- 
ginians,) and was sent by the Carthaginians to the 
Roman senate on solemn oath given, that, unless 
some remarkable prisoners were restored them, he 
should himself refum back again to Carthage. Now, 

as aoon M thie mm aoBfeA at Bm% he eouldnol 
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but perceive what appeared to be his interest ; but 
withal was persuaded, a8 the event declared, that it 
only appeared so. The cause was thus: here he 
•might have stayed in his native country, and have 
lived at home quietly with his wife and children; 
might have judged his misfortune, received in the 
"war, no move mm what men in that stale aore 
UaUe to ; and i^lil 0tiU hove eotttinoed in his (M 
dcoree of hMxm amng those of eonmilar dignity. 

who oaa deny now,** will any one say, *^tliat 
aU ttese thiDge am Who 
do yon think ! Why, greatness of soul and true 
courage deny it. Can you desire any greater and 
more illustrious authorities ! 

Contimiatioii of tlie story of Rognlin. 

XXYII. These are the virtues by which we are 
taught to be afraid of nothing, to despise all the out- 
wa^ concerns of hfe, and count nothing intcderalde 
that can possibly befall a man. Well, but pray what 
did this Hegultts do then t He came ieto the senate^ 
and told them what it was he was sent abouti aod le- 
fiused to give his own vote in the case, forasmndi as 
he wmnol tohaeQQiiteda8CTAtor,a8bmftgby oath 
under the enemy's power : and in his speech, which 
he spoke to the senate on that subject (" fool that lie 
was," some w ill be ready to say, " and an enemy to 
his own interest 1") he told them, it was best not to 
give up their prisoners; that they were yonnc;^ men, 
and might make able leaders ; but that he, for his 
parti ipss giown ^most Msdiessy and worn away ^\ath 
aid afife. The sensto were so pcmnaded by his 
tteech, thst fhe^ resolved tibe prisomrs ritosid lie 
detSQifid in custody ; nd he Uhnseif retomed beek 
apin to OaiOmge ; nol an Hie lovewiuoh he had for 
w cerartapjT) his friends and relations, being able to 
detain him : and though he knew well enough what 
a barbarous enemy, and what exquisite torm^i^ he 

was 4iaiiic to iistou toi i^et iie thought it his d^ 
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irhatever came of it, not to violate his oath. I think 
he was in a better condition, therefore, even whilst 
he was murdered by being kept from sleeping, thaa 
ever he could have been had he stayed at home^iUMl 
]i¥0d under the scandal of being an old capliTO and 
a MQiired noblensan. But was not it very gieat 
foiljr mi madness) if he would not perauade the 
Umag ot iikB pnammsj yet to go anddtsaoade it as 
muck as ke eoold !? Pray, how foUy and madness t 
What! though it were conducive to the good of the 
republic 1 Or can any thing be profitable to a private 
citizea, which brings a disadvantage to the commoor 
wealth in general! 



tfl^ate ptaSt from honesty is to pervert the first principles of 
nature— Tba reatonft givea bf tbose wha tkiak Aegiuii* did 

returning. 



nature— Tba reatonft givea bf tbose wha think Aegiuii* did tU la 
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XXVIII. Those Hieii who separate profit 
>sty wbQlly perrerttihe first pnndples of 
far we of w matsralty desire etir interest towaid 

which we are carried with so strong a bia:s, as that 
it is not in our power to turn the other way: for 
who is averse from, or rather, who does not most 
eagerly follow his own advantage 1 But since we 
can find out no real advantage, except in what is 
honest, becoming, and commendable, therefore we 
count these tiie principal Uungs ; and take the wurd 
profit to signify sometbHig which only reiales tomir 
iMrtwind neeessiities^ and the supplying of theni^ 
witinmt all (tat dorioas and ahnnng exedtonee 
which appears in the actions of iriftue arad honesty, 
" But after all is done," perhaps some men will say, 
" pray, what is there in an oath, that he should be 
afraid thus to break it ? What ! was it Jupiter's au- 
ger that he, dreaded But this is agreed on by all 
philosopher^ ; not only those who maintain that the 
gods lead an idle life, neither busying themselves, 
Bor diatiarbEBg others ; but those who affirm they we 
9ikwwfn hvmjf and ahirays doing soimflhmy ttwl re- 
IMm ti^ Ito wOlU tilto tiiu^ 
Cio. Yeii. nit^R 
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agreed, thai the Deity neiflier taarts nor m angry 

with any one. But supposing the worst, pray what 
hurt could Jupiter's veui^eance have done Regulus, 
greater than what Regiilus did to himself] It could 
not bo any thing of religion, therefore, that hindered 
hini from following: what appeared to be his interest. 
Again, was he alraid of the baseness and dishonesty 
of the actionl As to that, ia the tot place, always 
of two evils cliooee the least; and wmro was any 
evii ia the baseness of ttie thing so great as was 
ttiat- of the torments whkdi he endnredt Besides, 
pray, remember that sentence of Ajcohis, wbiehf 
however, it mi^htbe said by an impious king, is yet 
generally acknuvvledged to be very well said; who, 
when one told him, " You have broken your oath to 
me," answered, " I neither am, nor have been tied 
by oath to any tretirherous dec eiver." Affain, they 
tell us^ that as we aMrm some thmgs seem protitable 
whidii are not so ; so they affirm some thiiigs seem 
honest which are not so : as this, for example, of 
xetominff to be tormented, rather than break om^ 
oaft ; whidi is not honest, ttongh it may seem to 
be so; becanse no t^an is oWged to pmbnn fliM 
oath, which was extorted from him by the force of 
his enemies. And, lastly, they argue, that whatever 
makes very much for one's profit and advantage^ 
thereby becomes honest, though before it did not 
seem to be so. This is what is s^enerally broiii^-ht 
against Re^us ; but let us see and eaamine att the * 
parts of it m order. 

Titt ftrst pnt of the argmnents brought against Regulus answered— 
Hw Meredaen of an oalb— Faith to be even with tluMe ivlio 
•re tueacbeioiifl^lAWS of war to be imevyedinvioUUe. 

XXIX. First, tboB, tibey say, he could fear no 

hami from the anger of Jupiter, who neither can be 
aiigry nor do harm to any body. This proves as 
stronefly against all oaths in general, as it does in 
particular against Dns of Regulus. But the tiling to 

bfiLiCoitsider^ia {leojUe^s tstrag of oatbst is not wbat 
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I danger they are in, should tliey brenk them; but 

I what a sacred and powerful obligation is laid on 

I tiiem : lor every oath is a rel^rious affirmalioii ; and 

I wliatever is promised after sach a maimeri as H 

I were calling God for a witness to your wtndSt ocffifat 
certainly to be performed : fornowfaithandJusAioe 

t lecjinre it of nsi and not any fear of that ai^r ei 

\ the gods, which is not indaent to their divine na- 

I tures ;— the faith T mean, of which Emiius has got 

J these incomparable words : — 

O Faith, all-irlnrinus and divine, 
In lofty temples tit to shine ! 
; Ev'n Jove lumseLf by thee doth swear. 

A 

Whoever therefore doth not perform his oath affronts 
the deity of that divine faith, which was (as Cato in 
I Ins speech informs ns) set up by our fttfliers in the 
! ' Omitol itself; even nesX to the statne of the great 
sod Jupiter. But, secondly, they teH ns, supposing 
Jnptter had been angry with Regulus, he could not 
have brought any t vil on him greater than what 
' Regulus brought on iiimself. This, I coiifess, would 
I be very true, if there were no other evil but pain : 
but that is so far from being the jr-reatest evil, as 
that it is not so much as any evil at all, if we may 
credit some of the chief philosophers ; among whom, 
I pray you, let Regains be counted of no small au- 
flumfy, if I may not rather say of the greatest and 
tnost weighty : for what greater testimony can any 
I one desire, than that of a principal man among the 
Romans, who, rather than be wanting in any poifit 
of his duty, chose to undergo llie most exquisite 
torment 1 " But of two evils," say they, " always 
^ choose the least that is, in plain words, rather be 
I a rogue than undergo any calamity. Vww any ca- 
lamity then be greater than thnt of baseness and 
injustice ? For if even the filth and deformity of the 
body be loathsome and offensive ; how much more 
no mnst that of the mind needs be, wlien it is covered 
nd poilnted with shame and dishone^l Otiose 
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philosophers, therefore, who discourse of these 
thin^fs with most closeness and severity, venture 
boldly to affirm that nothinor is evil but what is dis- 
honest ; aiul even Hk )se who do it more loosely, yet 
always nrkaowledge that it is the greatest of ^ 
evils. That saying of tlie poet indeed is good, "I 
neither am nor have been tied by oath to a txeacher- 
ous deeehrer but it is tberei<»r6 so, because whea 
Atreos was brought on the stage, be was to make 
him speak that miich was suitable to bis. chanctw: 
but if once they begin to lay down this for a maxim ; 
that faith, when given, to those who are treacher- 
ous, is not to be kept ; — they had best have a csure 
that this be not made a rcfuj^e and covt^v for perjury. 
As for his oaths being made to an enemy; even 
war itself hjis laws that belong to it; and faith, ex- 
cept in some very few cases, is always to be kept, 
even with our gratest adversaries: for whatever 
yon swear, for examine, in such a manner, as thai 
yom oonscience tells you it ought to be done, you 
are bound most inviolably to perform it ; but wbdre 
it is otherwise, you do not Ue under any such ofali* 
gation; and are not perjured, thouirh you should not 
perform it. Supposes for instance, you had sworn 
to a pirate that you would pay Inni such a sum if he 
would spare your life ; it would not be perjury, 
thonorh you shoulrl not pay it him :' for a pirate is by 
no means a lawful adversary, but rather a common 
pest and enemy of mankind; so that no one is obli* 
ged to keep his iaith <»r oa& with him : for to swear 
to a thing, and yet not peform it, is not immediatdy 
to forswear one's self; but then a man is properly 
said to foe peijured, when he swears, on his con- 
science, (as our form runs,) to do such and such 
things, and yet does not do them : for that of Euri- 
idcs may be said in some cases to be very good, — 
My tonirue indeed swore, but my conscience did 
not assent." But had Regulus, in his case, done any 

thing contrary to the laws and conditions that are 
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kept between enemies, it had been downright per- 
jury : for the Carthaginians, with whom he had then 
to do, were m lawful adversary, between whom and 
us there is all the fecial, and several other laws that 
are common to natkms : for had it b^en otherwise, 
it is oertaiB tlw senate would mrer Imve drtiveted 
smite emiiieDtpeieons in chains to ttieir enemies. 

Examples of several eminent Romans given up to the encmy^ 
Answer to tbe Mst of the argruments bronn^ agatost Regulus. 

XXX. Lucius Yeturms and Sp. Postumius in their 
second consulships were delivered to their enemies, 
the Sannntes ; because, being beaten at the passage 
of Caudiuni, and the ieijions beinc^ disarmed and sent 
away with disgrace, they had concUided a peace 
without any orders from the senate or people : T, 
Numicius and Q. Atelius^ who were tribunes of the 
peopto at tbe same time, became by their auttum^ 
liie peacd was ooncludedi weie Hkewise deliveredt 
ijmt so we might be freed from any obligation ei 
keeping it : and all this was done on the proposal 
and advice of Postumius himself, who was the per- 
son delivered. The case of Mancinus, a great many 
years after, was exactly the same, who having, 
without any orders from the senate, made an alli- 
ance with Nuniantia, Wris the first man that spoke 
foar that bill in the senate-house, which hy L. Furius 
and Sext. Atilius was carried to the people ; and 
which tfagjr agreeing to^ he was deUvered to the 
^nemy. He did more honestly timn Sejd;. Pompeios 
wlio being concerned ia the same sort of ctimei 
made interest to be excused from undorgoing the 
same punishment, and by that means escaped it. 
This man now let the appearance of profit prevail 
over honesty ; but in all the others mentioned, the 
iEUthority of honesty easily carried it from the pre- 
tended profit. But to on with Regulns : another 
Ihing urged by his adversaries is this ; that he should 
9X0t have perfcMrmed what was forcibly put on hhn. 
Ji» though a man of courage coidd be wrought on 
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by filWe I " But why," say they, " did he g-o at all 
to the senate, being resolved to dissuade the dehvery 
of the captives V This is to blame him for that, 
which particularly daserves commendation. He 
wbuld not depend on his own judgment ; but pleading 
for that whkdi be thought most expedieuti left it to 
be determined fay the judgment of the senate : aoA 
had it not been fioor his coimsel in the case, the 

to Cartbuce, 
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and he remained safe in hns native ooimtry : bat mia 

he eoncluded would be prejudicial to the public, and 
therefore esteemed it to be no more than his duty 
to speak what he thought, and endure wliat might 
come of it. Lastly, they add, that whatever makes 
highly for one's profit and advantag'e, thereby be- 
comes honest. I answer, that ^it may indeed ante- 
cedently be sncikf but can never therebjr become 
aach ; for nothing is profitable but what is honest ; 
and things do not beeome honest by their first tmag 
profitable, but become profitable by titieir first hmag 
honest. I ccmdnde) therefore, that of all thom 
•eat and wonderful examples, which might easily 
>e brought on this subject, it will bo hard to find 
any more illustrious and commendable than this of 
Regulus. 

TtienflredDcss of an oath, atnonq- the ancient Romnns, ffinstrated lijf 

the examples of Pomponius and Manlius. 

XXXL But the only this^ that deserves our ad- 
mir^ion in all thk glorions conduct of RegnUm, is 
his persuading the aenate not to restore the cqptives : 
as for his retnming again to Carthage, it is true we 
admire it in our days, but at those times he could 
not hflnre.posstbly avoided it. The age, I thmk, there- 
fiwe should rather be coinineaded for that, than the 
man: for there is nothing of which our ancestors 
took greater care, than that the oblig^ation of an 
oath should be always held as most sacred and in- 
violable. This appears plainly from the Twelve 
T^ea; it aj^ars from those laws irtiich are^idled 
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£acred; it appears from the strict observation of 
leagues, by which we are obliged to keep fiiith even 
with enemies; and, lastly, it appears from the 
iniliisluneiits aiid penalties which have been indicti^i 
Jbjr the censors ; who in no one thing t^ve been 
mote serere, than in punishing ttiose who hanre 
tfODSgressed theix oattis. M. Pomponius, a tribune 
the people, once entered an action against L. 
Manlius, the son of jVuIus, who had been dictator, 
for holding that office somewhat longer than he 
should have done ; and anionofst other things, brought 
in this too against hnn, that he kept his son Titus, 
who was afterward Torquatus, from conversation 
with the world, and had strictly charged him to live 
solitary in the country. As soon as tiie son heard 
bis Esther was. in trouble about this business, he is 
seported inimefiately to have set out for Rome, and 
cotne ewAy in the morning to Pompontus' hcrase. 
Pompomns was no sooifer told of his coining, bui he 
got up immediately, and thinking the youth, out of 
anger, had brought some complaint against his 
father, commanded all others to depart the room, 
and him alone to be brought in to him. As soon as 
the young man had got into the room, he drew his 
ewordf and swore he would immediately kill Pom- 
ponius, unless he would promise him on oath to 
meddle with his &ther no farther. Pomponius, oa(t 
of BHddea af^rebmsion of the danger, did swear to 
hi» eccordingly, and discharged his lather from any 
more trouUe ; having first reported the matter to 
the people, and told them why he was forced to let 
fall his action. Thus strict and cousciuiuious were 
people, at those times, in observing their oaths. 
And this Titus Manlius is that very person, who 
being afterward rlialU n^yed by a mighty Gaul, killed 
him in a duel by the river Anien, and was surnamed 
Torquatus, from wearing a chain, which he took 
trook his xM\l The same man again, in his third 
loonsairinp, put to flight and defeated ths Latiae wsnt 
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Veseris. He was indeed a very ^eat and extraor- 
dinary person ; who, as he showed his love in this 
case to his father, so he was unnaturally cruel to 
his son. 

The sevrrity of tl^e "Rom-ns against breaker? of onth*? — Fraud not 
sufficient to excuse a perjury — ^The conclusion of Uu9 tiead. 

XXXn. But as Regidus did well in perfomdi^ 
his oatti, so those ten who, after Ibe battle of Can* 
lue, were by Hannibal smt to the Roman aenale, <m 

oath of returning to the Carthaginian camp if they 
could not obtain an exchange of prisoners, did ill if 
they did not return accordingly : conccriung whom 
writers have differed in their relations. Polybms, 
an author of very good credit, informs us, ten per- 
sons of considerable quahty were sent to the senate ; 
and that nine of them did honestly return to the 
camp^ not having been able to obtnin what they 
vf»nt about; bnt the tenth stayed behind, and re- 
mained at Rome. This man, as soon as he was out 
of the camp, pretending he had forgot to take aome- 
thing along with him, went back thither again ; as 
thinking his returning under such a colour was a 
very sufficient performance of his oath : but cer- 
tainly he was mistaken ; for cuniimg is so far from 
excusing a perjury, that it aggravates it rather, and 
makes it the more criminal. This therefore was no 
more than a foolish piece of craftiness, impudently 
pretending to pass for prudence: wherefore the 
araate took care to CMrder that my craffy gentleman 
should be sent baek in fetters again to HanaibaL 
But the most glorions aotkmof the senate was this : 
Hannibal had ^ght thousand of our soldiers his 
prisoners ; not such as had either been taken in bat- 
tle, or had fled from any imminent danger of their 
lives, but were left in the camp by Paulus and Varro, 
the two consuls. The senate decreed that these 
should not be ransomed, though it might have been 
done with a small sum of money ; for no other end 
but to let onr soldiers see, that either ^lejr mwt 
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imoiva td oomper or die: mi the news which, 

as the same author tells us, Hannibal presently 
began to be disheartened, when he saw that the 
senate and people of Rome had so great resolution 
even in the midst of their misfortunes. Thus, we 
see, honesty ^ets the better in the coTn]>arison 
against that wluch has only the appearance of profit. 
But AciUus, who has written a history in Greek, 
myBf more of them retimied mder this pretence to 
Hie ismapf hoping by such a trick to get quit of their 
iknths; and that they were all of fliem branded with 
Aame and dishonour by the censors fbr ao doing. 
Bnt lot ns now put an end to tMs third head ; since, 
from what has been said, it is apparently manifest, 
that whatever is contrary to the virtue of fortitude, 
that is to say, whatever is done with a timorous, 
mean, disheartened, abject spirit, can never be really 
and truly profitable, because it is wicked, disgrace fiil, 
and odious : and such would this action of Reguius 
have been, had he either, in deUverinff his sense 
idbout the captives, spoken what was for his own, 
not the public secority, or aikerwaid chosen to re* 
ttMm at home, instead of returning to fulfil Ins orth. 

I^othing contrary to tempcranrt; c^n be tnily profitable— Pleasure 



boofe— dondoriim hf way of •ihortaiiro to liUi aat^ 

XXXlil. We have now finished our third head : 
the fourth and last remains only, which coutairus in it 
decency, modesty, moderation, continence, aiid tem- 
perance. And can any thing be profitable that is 
opposite to a train of such excellent virtues 1 There 
hath heen howevet a sect of philosophers, scholars 



others, wno had the name of Anmcerians given 
them, tttat afflrm all good to comnst in pleasnre, 

and count virtue itself therefore only oesirable, 

because of some pleasure which it brings along with 
it. But these being now almost worn out of date, 
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fifuesrai is miglitity eome aaito vome, ^ * 
supporter, and, as it were, mcond founder of tbe 
flittne opiiumis. Witb these we must fight, as they 
say, with might and main, if ever we tlunk of sup* 

portino: the cause, and maintaining the interest of 
virtue aad honesty : for if what Metrodums bus writ- 
ten pass for truth, that whatever can truly be called 
our profit, nay, all the welfare and happiness of life, 
consists in a firm constitution of body, and a well- 
grounded hope of its lasting contmuance ; it is cer- 
tain, this profit, nay this sovereign pj»)fit| (for mch 
they account it,) must sometimes be set in opposi- 
tioa to honesty. For what, in the first place, mH 
be tihe office of prudence! only to cater and look 
about for pleasure ? How miserable, a case is that 
virtue in, which is thus made a servant and pander 
to pleasure ! But what alvdW hv her business ia this 
office ? to taste and distinguish iniieniously betwixt 
|deasures? Supposing this to be a pleasant business, 
It is certainly the most scandalous that could ever 
have been thon^-ht on. Acrain, can he that makes 
pain be the greatest evil have ever such a virtue a$ 
fortitude in him, the very nature of which consists 
wholly in despising of pains and difficulties? I 
know, Epicurus on several occasions, and this in 
particular, speaks very courageously as to the mat- 
ter of pain; but we must not consider so much 
what is said, as what ought to be said by a man of 
his principles, who makes pleasure and pain to be 
the ultimate bounds of man's happiness and misery. 
So again, if you would hear liim about continence 
and temperance, he tells you abundance of extr^ior- 
dinary things in a great many places; but he is 
gravelled, (as we speak,) and can never be able to 
acquit himself handsomely : for with what face of 
reason can he commend temperance, who {daces 
his happiness in the enjoyment of pleasures ; when 
the sensual appetite foUows after pleasures, and it 
is the business of temperance to correct that appe* 
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tite 1 But still they endeavour, in each of these 
virtues, to biing themselves off hy one little shift or 
other: thus prudence is admitted, and defined to be 
the skill of supplying us with pleasures, and defend- 
ing us from pains : and they make out fortitude as 
well as they can, by saying it consists in despisoi^ 
death and enduring torments : tfaey do bring in a 
sort of temperafice too, though not without a great 
deal of sbraining and difficulhr; but^ however, they 
make a shift, after some famion, by saying, thejr 
coant it the greatest pleasore, if they can but be 
exempt from pain and uneasiness. Thus tliese tluee 
virtues stand up pretty well ; but Justice, the fourth, 
totters mightily with them, or rather indeed is quite 
fallen to the ground, with all those duties which 
relate to the maintenance of human society'': for 
what kindness, liberality, aifability, or friendship, 
can there be amongst those, who desire these vir- 
tues not poxeky for themselvesi but only in relation 
to their pleasure or advantage? To make short, 
then, I shall oiitjr say, that as I have sliown belim, 
that nothing can be profitable which is contrary to 
honesty, so now I do affirm, that pleasure in general 
is contrary to honesty : I tlie more blame therefore 
Dmomachus and Callipbo, who thought this dispute 
might be brought to m issue, if they joined both 
pleasure and virtue together, like a man and a beast, 
as it were, in the same yoke : for virtue can never 
admit oi thto conjimetion, but abhors and disdains it ; 
nor can ever the sovereign good and evil, wfaidi 
must be one single mid simple thin^, be made up and 
compounded of such different pnnciples. But of 
this, which is a thing of the greatest moment, I have 
written at large in another work :* let us now return 
to our present subject. What has been said in this 
last book, I hope, is enough to let any one see how 
it is his duty to determine his choice, if that which 
seems useml and expedient for him should come 
* In Us tmttfA <^tiie iM <tf CtooAwA BYtL** 
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into competition with that which is honest : but if 

it should be said that even pleasure carries with it 
the appearance of profit, let it also be consideredf 
that it never can be brought to an anfreement with 
honesty : for the most that can possibly be said for 
pleasure, (that we may not seem wholly to exclude 
it,) is, that it serves by way of sauce to give a relish 
to things, but has no true profit or advaotege in itsdCr 
This is the present, mar son Marcus, that your 
fiither sends yoo, and in my cynnioii it is a very good 
ene; Imt that mil depend on the use yon shall aftdce 
of it : humevetf entertain, among Cratippns' leetures^ 
these three books, and show them at least the civility- 
due to strangers. Had it been my fortune to have 
come to Athens, (which had surely been done, .if 1 
had not been recalled by the cries of my country,) 

}rou might then perhaps sometimes have heard my 
ectures : however, since now, in perusing these 
sheets, you wiU have my voice, as it were, by fxoxyr 
nrayi bctttow on them as moeh time as ym can, anit 
X am sore you can as much as yon please. Wh^i I 
hear yon take apleasiire m this sort of stadtoi, it 
will delight me to talk to youL (which I hope msyb^ 
speedily) face to face ; or, however, to write to youy 
though at never so great a distance. In the mean 
time, adieu my dear Cicero; and assure yourself, 
that though no one in the world is more dear to me 
than you are, yet you will hereafter be much more 
so, if I find you take deligiU m such wsitiags and 
instractians^ 
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CATO: OR, AN ESSAY ON OLD AGE. 



To Titus Pomponiub Attious. 

Ah ! could my nninbers charm thy anzxovui breast 

, And lull the sorrows of thy ?;oul to rest ; 
Wouldst thou Tiot dei'iM the port's Icnir nt lay 
More worth than .sums oi counlless gold could pay? 

For well may I address you my Mead, in ttose 
Hj^es of tbe hooefit batd^ 

Far less for wealth than probity renown'd, 

With which he opens his poem ioscribed to Flamir 
nious. I am sensible at the same time tbat when 
the poet adds, 

Bach rising sun beholds thy ceaseless grief, 
And night retumiiig brings'thee no relief, 

he holds <i lann^ia^e by no moans appliccible to 3^011. 
I perfectly well know the moderation and equanimity 
you possess ; and that you have derived from Athens, 
not only an honourable addition to your nsune, but 
th'At calm and {dulosophic spirit which so peculiar]^ 
distinguishes your character. Nevertheless, I hacve 
reawn to believe tiiat the present anpleasing posture 
of public affiEdrs SDmetimes intermpte yonr tranqnil-> 
lity of mind, as it frequently, I confess, discomposes 
my own. But it is not my present purpose to offer you 
any consolation on that subject : the case requires 
a very powerful application: and I will reserve 
what I have to say on it to some future opportunity. 
My design at this time is only to conimunicate to 
you a few reilectioiis concerning old age; tlie iiiiir* 
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mities whereof we are now beginning to feel, or at 
least are advancing fast towaSs them : and T am 
* desirous of rendering the burthen as easy as possible 
both to you and to myself. I am wei convinced 
indeed that as yon have hitherto borne its weight, 
yon will contimie to muppoTt its inoreaaiiig piM- 
sure, with the same.good sense and composore of 
mind whi<dL you have so faaiqpily ^Bscovered on 
evenr other important occasion. Howeirer, having 
reived to publish some reflections on the subject, 
I determined to Liddress them to you, who have a 
peculiar cUuin to tins pledge of my affection: audit 
is a present tr> which we may both of us have re- 
courise with equal advantage. For myself, at least, 
the considerr^tinns I now lay before you have had 
so happy an effect on my own mind, as not only to 
reconcile me to ail the inconveniences of old age, 
bnt to render it even an agreeable state to me. 

Can we sufficiently then express our sense of the 
obligations we owe to Philosophy, who thus in- 
structs her disomies how to pass ttoough every 
successive period of human life, with equal satis- 
faction and complacency? The advantages to be 
derived from her precepts, in other important situa- 
tions, is a topic on whidi I have frequently had 
occasion to expatiate ; and shall often perhaps re- 
sume : but, in the pnperR T now send you, m^^ piir|3ose 
is to consider those advantages with respect only 
to our declining years. To have put these reflec* 
tions into the mouth of an imaginary character, like 
tiMTithonns of Aristo, would hsve made but Hltle 
in^ession <m the reader: in order therefore to giv« 
ttiem the sreater &rce, I have reroeseoted them as 
delivered By the venerable Cato. ^o this end I have 
introdoced Scipio and Laelius, as expressing to him 
their admiration of the wonderful ease with which 
he supported his old age : and this gives han occa- 
sion to enter into a full explanation of his ideas on 
the subject. If you should think that he diseoyers^ 
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appears in hia OW& compositimis ; yoa nkiiat incipiite 

it to the acquaintance he afterward made witli the 

Greek iuitiiors, whose language and philosophy, it 
is well known, he passionately studied in the latter 
end of his long life. I have only to add, that in 
deliverine: the sentiments of Cato, I desire tp be 
underatoud m fully declaiing my own* 

Scipio. I have freijaeBtly, Cato* joiaed with our 
friend La^Uus, in adnunng thai conanmmale wisdom 
and virtue, which <m all oceaaiaiiB so emiiifiDfly dis^ 
tinguiidies your i^iaiacter; huti particularly^ in that 
aia^ular ease and cheer ftdaesa with whiehyou seem 
to bear up, under those yeaxst which are pressing on 
you. I could never observe that they are attended 
with the least inconvenience to you : whereas the 
generality of men, at your time of life, usually com- 
plain of old acre as the heaviest and most insup^ 

portable of burdens. 

Cato. There is nothiiij^, my friends, in the circum- 
stance you have remarked, that can justly, I think, 
disserve your admiration. Those, indeed, who have 

, no internal resonrce of happiness, will find them* 

srives uzieasjr in everir stage of human Ufe : but to 
him who is aecnstomed to ^rive aU faiafelieSty 
within himseU; no state will appear as a veal evil» 
into which he te eondncted by the eomnion and re- 

^ gular course of nature. Now this is peculiarly the 

case with respect to old age : yet such is the incon- 
sistency of human folly, that the very period, which 
at a distance is every maivs warmest wisli to attain, 
no soonrr arrives, than it is equally the object of his 
lamentations. It is usual with men, at this season 
of life, to complain that old age has stolien on them 
by amprise^ am mneh sooner than they expected : 
but if they were deceived by their' own false calcn- 
lattonSt must not the blame rest wholly on them* 
jSC^esi for, in the first placet old age, sorely, does 

f 
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not gain by J^wifter and more imperceptible steps on 
manhood, than manhood advances on youth ; and, in 
the Bexty in what respect would age have sat leas | 
keOTOjron them,had its poi^ess been much alonrar; i 
and, ii^ead of making its visit at fourscore years, 
it had not reached them tiU four hundredt for flie 
yeatfi that are elapsed, horn muneroos soer^ fliev 
may have been, can by no means conscde a weak i 
and frivolous mind under the usual consequences of I 
long life. If I have any claim, therefore, to that 
wisdom which you tell me, my friends, you liave 
often admired in my character (and which I can < 
only wish indeed were worthy of the opinion you 
entertain of it, and the appellation* the world has 
conferred on me)^ it consists wholly in this ; that I 
follow Nature as the surest guide, and resign my* , 
sdf, with an implicit obedimce, to all her sacred 
ordiiiaiices. Now it cannot be supposed that Natmre^ 
after hsainf wisely distributeSl to all the preeediDg 
periods of hfe their peculiar and proper enjoyments, 
should have neglectm^ like an bmolent poet, the last 
act of the human drama, and left it destitute of suita- 
ble advantages. Nevertheless, it was nnpossible but 
that in the life of man, as in the fruits of the earth, 
there sliould be a certain point of maturity, beyond 
which the marks of decay must necessarily appear ; i 
and to this unavoidable condition of his present 
being every wise and good man will submit with a 
contented and cheerftil acquiescence : for to entw^ 1 
tain desires rqpngpant to the universal law of our 
SQEM^ence ; — ^wlutt is it, m^ friends, but to wage war^ 
like the impious giants, wifli the gods themsdyesf 

LaHus, You wiU confier then a very acceptaUe ^ 
service on both of us, Cato, (for I vdll venture to 
answer for my friend Scipio as well as for myself,) | 
if you will mark out to us, by what means we may 

* Otto's proper name was Marcus Friscas: Cato beiof a chaiM* 
t«ristic addition affixed to it by commoa e«iumll| ttmh. fb6 olA Lttlll 
l«nik Oslw, wfAch signiliea «'wiM.» 
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most eSbdmOy be enabled to support tli^ load of 
mocnnbeBt years : for althoc^h We sre at present far 
distant from old age; we have reason however to 
expect, at least to hope, that it is a period we sixaU 
live to attain. 

Cato, Most willingly, La»lius, I yield to your re- 
quest ; especially as you assure me that my com-* 
pliance will be equally agreeable to both of you. 

Seipia. Yes, my venerable friend ; like travell^ 
who mean to take the same long journey you have 
gone before us, we shonld be glad (if it be not -im- 
posing too much trouble on you) that you would 
give us some account of the advanced stage at 
which you are now arrived. 

Cato. 1 am ready, Scipio, to tlie best of my power, 
to give you the information you desire.— And, in- 
deed, I aui tlic more qualiiied for the task you assign 
me, as I have always (agreeably to the old proverb) 
associated iiuieh with men of my own years. This 
has given me frequent opportmuties of being ac- 
quainted with their grievances ; and I particularly 
remember to have often heard Caius Salinator^ and 
Spurius Albinus (men of consular rank, and nearly 
of the same age as myself) bewail their condition. 
The principal subject of their complaint was, in tiie 
first place, that tney were no longer capable of en- 
joying the sensual gratifications, without which, in 
their estimation, life was of no value ; and la the 
next, that they found themselves neglected by those 
who had formerly paid their court to them with the 
greatest attention. But they imputed their ofriev- 
ances, I think, to a wrong cause : for had they arisen 
merely from the circumstance of their age, they 
would have been common to myseLEV ^^^^ every 
other man of the same advanced years. But the feet 
is much otherwise ; and I have known maov^at ttset 
period of life, who i>assed their time without the 
least repining ; who neither regretted that ibey were 
released from the dominion of their passions, nor 
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iiad reafion to think themadfves treated with disie-. 
<^ct by any of ihmc coiuiezioiid. In fact, tbe tnie 
grievance, in all complaints of this kind, lies in the 
man^ and not in the age. They, whose desires are 

properly regulated, and who have nothing morose 
or petulant in their tenipcr iind manners, will tind 
old age, to say the least of it, is a state very easily 
to be endured: wliereas unsubdued passions, and a 
froward disposition, will equally imbitter every sear 
son of human life. 

Lid, Your observations, Cato, are midoubtedly 
jnst. Yet some, perhaps, may be apt to say, that 
yoiir ample possessions, together with the power 
and influence of your rank and character, have very 
mudi contributed to soften the inconveniences of 
old age, BX3A render it more than usually easy to you ; 
but that these are advantages which caojnot possibly 
fail to the lot of many. 

Cato. I must acknowledge that the circumstances 
you mention have some beneficial influence, but I 
can by do meaiis admit that the whole depends on 
thein. When a certain native of the paltry island 
of Seriphos told Themistocles, in an altercation 
which arose between them, that he was indelM^ for 
the lustre of his fame, not to the intrinsic splendour 
of his actions, but to the country in which he had 
the good fortune to be hom; It may be so,*' replied 
the Atfa^jBUQL general; ^^fijor if I hiad received my 
birth at Seriphos, I could have had no opportunity 
of producing my talents: but give me leave to tell 
you, thrit yours would never have made a figure, 
though you had been born in Athens." The same 
seutiaieut is justly applicable to the case in ques- 
tion: for although it must be confessed that old age, 
under tlie pressure of extreme indigence, cannot 
possibly prove an easy state, not even to a wise and 
virtuous nund; yet without those essential qualities 
it must necessarily prove the reverse, although it 
dtOvU be acoompamed with every external aovan** 
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^ tage. Believe me, my young Mends, ihe best and 

surest guard against the inconveniences of old age, 
1 is to cultivate in each preceding period the princi- 
ples of riioral science, and uniformly to exercise 
those virtues it prescribes. The good seeds, which 
you shall thus have sown in the former seasons of 
life, will, in the winter of your days, be wonderfully 
productive of the noblest and most valuable fruit ; 
valuable, not only as a possession which will remain' 
with you even to your latest moments, (thoagh in- 
deed that circmnstance alone is a very considerable 
. recommendatian ;) but also as a conscious retroqiect 
i on a long life, mmted with an unintemipted series 
of Uuidable and beneficent actions, affords a per-* 
petuai source of the sweetest and most exq^uisite 
satisfaction. 

\ When I was very young, I -conceived as strong 

an affection for Qiiintiis Maximus, the cek l)riited 
general who recovered Tarentum, as if we had 
been of equal years. There was a dignity in the 

^ deportment of this excellent old man, wliicli was 

i tempered with singular politeness and affability of 
mannetrs ; and time tod wrou^t no sort of altera* 
Hon in hto amiable qualities. He was not, it is truSt 

I at a time of life which could properly be called 
infirm age, when I first befran to cultivate his friend- 
ship ; but he was certaiuiy, however, advanced in 
years ; for I was not born till the year before his 

L first consulate. In his fourth, I served, a very 

young man, in the aimy he commanded at Capua; # 
and fiive years afterward I was liis questor at Ta^ 
rentum. From that post I succeeded to the edileship; 
and four years afker, in the consulate of Tuditanus 
and Cetbegos, 1 was <^sen pretor. It was at this 
period that, by the advice and eloqumce of my vene- 

! rable ifHend, who was now become extremely old, 
the Cincian law concerning donatives was enacted. 
This great man led our troops to battle in his old 
age» with as much spirit as if he Jiad been in tha 
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prime and vigour of life ; and when Hannibal, ^^ith 
all the ^ayety of a youthful conqueror, was ex- 
liltiug in the sucross of 1iis anus, lie gave a check 
to )iis victories by h cool and patient perseverance 
in avoiding a general engagement. It is to this part 
of his jnrhcioQS conduct that those famous lines of 
ipv friend Ennius allude : 

Twas Ilia to save the state by wise delsy. 
Regardless what the censuring world might say. 

Time proves the merit of tlie glurioiis drod^ 
}U» facoe still rising as the years succeed. 

How wonderful was the judgment he displayed, 
and the vigilance he exerted, in retnkini^ the city 
of Tarentum ! I remember when iSalinalor (who, 
after having been driven by tlie besiegers from the 
city, retired to the citadel) was boasting to Maximus, 
in my presence, that it was by his means he regained 
possession of the town : " Very true," repl i od Alaxif 
mus, witii a smile ; for if yon had not lost it, I 
certainty conld never have recovered it." Nor were 
his spirit and abilities more consfHcnons as a soldier 
than a statesman. In his second consulship, when 
C. Flaminius, in direct opposition to the authority 
of the senate, was dividing among the soldiers the 
conquered lands in the provitices of Gaul and Pi- 
centia, he had the courage singly, and uiisupportcd 
by his colleague Carvilius, to withstand, as far as it 
was possible, the popular measures of that factious 
tribune : and even when he was augur, he had the 
honest boldness, on a particular occasion, openly to 
declare that every omen ought to be considered as 
fiEvouraUe or inauspicious, as the interest of the 
state determined. 

But there is no trait among the many shining 
qualities which adorned this great iiuurs cliai acter 
that I observed willi warmer admiration, than the 
fortitude with which he supported the death of his 
illustrious son. The funeral oration he pronounced 
on that affectiiig occasion is in every body's h^id^; 
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and which of the philosophers, I will venture t o ask, 
does not sink in our esteem, after the perusing of 
this adiiiirable perfonn:uice1 The truth is, il was 
not solely in the conspicuous paths of the world, 
and wht ii he was acting* in the pubUc view, that 
this excellent man w^as truly great : he appeared still 
greater in the private and domestic scenes of life. 
Him {deasing and instructive was his conversation! 
how profound his knowledge of anti<iiiity i how deep ' . 
his skill in the laws and institotions conceding 
augury ! To which I may add, that he was better 
acquainted with Grecian literature than is usual for 
a Roman. His memory too was so remarkably 
faithful, that there was not a smgle event of any 
note that had happened in the wars, either with our 
neighbours in Italy, or with the more distant na- 
tions, with which he was not perfectly well ac- 
quainted. In short, from my first connexion with 
him, I as eagerly embraced every Ofqaoztunity of 
enjoying his society, as if I had then presaged, what 
the event has verified, that after his deatih i should 
never atgain meet with so wise and ii^(»nningf a 
companion. 

I have entered thus minutely into the character 
and conduct of Maxinms, in order to convince you 
that it would be an affront to virtue to suppose that 
old age to a man endowed with such principles and 
dispositions, could possibly have been a state of in- 
felicity. It must be acknowledged, at the same time, 
tib^ it is not in every one's power to be a Maximus 
or a Scipio ; to enliven the gloom of declining years 
by the animating recollection of the towns he has 
tuen, the batttes he has won, and the triunq^ tibat 
have hononred his snccessM arms. But it is not 
the great and splendid actions of the hero or the 
statesman alone that lead to an easy and agreeable 
old age ; that season of life may prove equally placid 
and serene to him who hath passed all his days in 

the giieAt and retired patto of eleg^int and team^ 
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leisure. Of Uiis kind, wt aic luld. w as the old age 
of Plato, who continued to employ himself with 
great satisi'action in his philosophical studies till 
death put an end to them in his eighty-hrst year : 
such too was that of Isocrates, wlio is said to have 
eomposed Im famous discoiarset entitled Panalbenai- 
ens, m the nioety-fourth year of bte age : and hi& 
doath did not happen till five years aftmmd. Hie 
preeeptm-, Ldontions Goigias, Ihred to cofl^lete kis 
one Innidfed and seventh year, continiiii^^ his 
dtee vritti m^forinished spirit md application to his 
last moments. This celebrated vLitraii being asked, 
why he did not put an end to such a tedious length 
of life ; — Because," said he, " I find no reason to 
complain of old aire:" nn answer truly nobie, and 
altogether worthy of a philosopher ! They, whose 
ecNddoct has not been governed by the priucipleai of 
wisdom and virtue, are apt to impute to cdd age 
those inftrmities, for which their former irregulari- 
ties are alone aoooontable. Far different were ^ 
sentinients of EnniiBs, wfaom 1 jnst now liad occa- 
sion to <{note: he compares his declining yeairs to 
those of a generous steed, 

Who victor oft in famed Oly-mpia's fields, 

To sweel repose his age- won members yieUbi. 

You are not too young, my friend, to remember the 
person of this veteran poet: for his death happened 
so late as the consulate of Caepio and Philippus, 
wiueh is not more than nineteen years ago : a^let 
me observe, b^ the wayt notwithstanding I was ai 
tibat time full sixty-five years of age, I spoke in ds* 
fence of the Yooonian low with great wsiSaa of 
rmce and Tehmienee of notion. Bnt I was going 
to remark, that this venerable bard, who lived to 
seventy, bore up under age and indigence with such 
wonderful cheerfulness and good-humour, that one 
would ahnost have imagined he derived even a 

satisfaction £rom those circumstances which the^ 
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generality of maiikiiid look on, of ail otb9i8» as tbe 
moat diapiritiDg and oppreaaiire. 

When I consider the several causes which are 
usually supposed to constitute the infelicity of old 
age, they iiiay be reduced, I think, under four gene-r 
ral articles. It is alle^red that it incapacitates a man 
for acting* in the affairs of the world; that it pro- 
duces ^eat inftrmities of body; that it disqualitiea 
bim for the cnjoymeot of tho seoaual gratificatiooa ; 
and that it brings him withiu tbe immediate verge 
of deatb* Let us, therefore, if you pleaae, examine 
the foree and vajidity of each of tbose particiAar 
diarges. 

Old a^e, it aeeme, disqualifies us from takhitj^ an 
active part in trie great scenes of business. Bat in 
what scenes ! let me ask : if in those wliich require 
the strength and vivacity of youth, I readily admit 
the chrii oe ; but are there no otiier.; none which 
are peculiarly appropriated to the evening of life ; 
rad wMch, being executed by the powejis of the 
mind) are perfectly consistent with a less vigoroua 
State of body ? Did Quintus Maximua, then, paaa 
the latter end of hie long hfe in total inactivity I 
TeH me, Sdpio, was your father, and my aon^a 
father-in-law, the excellent Lucius Paulas; were 
the Fabricii, the Cuni, and the Coruncanii, utterly 
bereaved of ^1 useful energy, when they supported 
the interests of the republic by the wisdom of their 
counsels, and the influence of their respectable 
authority? Appius Claudius wr.s not only old, but 
blind, when he remonstrated in the senate, with so 
much force and ^irit, againet concluding a peace 
with Pyrrbus ; to which the mc^rity of the mem^ 
ImB appeared atrougly inclined : ai)d (m this ocea* 
aioji it was that he te^e forth into those animated 
expostulations which EnnittS has introduced inta 
his poem : 

Shall follv now that honoured council sway, 
Where sacred wUdf»]Q9i wgat U) p<^% yrj^ f 

Cw. Vou IHr-T 
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together with the rest of those spirited lines, with 
which you are no doubt well acquainted. This 
celebrated harangue, which is still extant, Appius 
delivered seventeen years alter his second consulate, 
between which and his first there was an interval 
of ten years ; and prior to both, he had exercised 
like office of censor. It is evident therefore that he 
must have been a very old man at the time of the 
Fyrrfaic war ; and indeed Uie toadition received from 
oor forefathers has always represented him as socfa. 

It appears, therefore, that nothing can be more 
void of foundation than to assert that old age neces- 
sarily disquahfies a man for the great affairs of the 
world. As well mieht it be affirmed that the pilot 
is totally useless and unengaged in the business of 
the ship, because, while the rest of the crew are 
more actively employed in their respective depart- 
ments, he sits quietiy at the helm and directs its 
motions. If in the great scenes of business, an old 
man cannot perform a part which requires tihe foxee 
and energy of vigorous years, he can act however 
m a nobler and more important character. It » not 
by exertions of corporeal strength and activity that 
the momentous affairs of state are conducted ; it is 
by cool deliberation, by pnident counsel, and by that 
authoritative influence which ever attends on public 
estee m ; — qualifications which are so far from being 
impaired, that they are usually strengthened and 
improved by increase of years. And in this opimefn, 
my noble friends. 1 am persuaded I shall have yomr 
concurrence ; unless pmdvmture, yon look <m me 
as a useless and idle member of the commonweaith, 
because afl^ having regularly passed through fhe 
several gradations of military service from the 
private soldier to the commander-in-chief, and been 
concerned in each of those capacities in a variety of 
engacfements, both by sea and land, I now no longer 
lead forth our armies to battle: but if Iforbeai' to enter 

personally into the fatigues of war, I represent to 
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the senate its most proper object, and point out ia 
what manner the operations may best be carried on. 
In short, 1 am perpetually urging the expediency of 
decbiring war against tlie Carthagunans, in order to 
anticipate them in those hostilities which they have 
long been meditating against us ; as in truth I shall 
never cease to be apprebensive of that coinmooh 
wealth, till it shall no longer have any existence* 
And may the glory of extirpating that insidious state 
be reserved, Scipio, for your arms; that yon may 
have the honour of accomplishing the great work 
which your illustrious ancestor so happily began ! 
Thirty-three years have now elapsed since the 
death of that great man ; but his virtues are still 
fresh in the nunds of his fellow-citizens, and will be 
had in honourable remembrance throughout all gene- 
rations. His death happened the year before 1 was 
elected censor, and nine years after his second coa- 
sulate ; in which office he was chosen my colleague. 
But haid the life of this excellent man been extemled 
even ttirough a whole century, can it be imagined 
that he would have considered the closing period 
of such honourable days as a state to be regretted 1 
For it was not agility in llie robust and manly exer- 
cises, or skill and prowess in the management of 
arms; it was liis judgment, his counsel, and his 
authority alone, which he would then have had 
occasion to display. If abilities of this latter kind 
were not the peculiar attributes of old age, our wise 
ancestors would not, surely, have distinguished the 
supreme council o{ the state by the appellation of 
Senate. The Lacedaemoniansi wr the same reason, 
give to the first magistrates in their commonwealth 
the title of Elders: and in fact they are always 

chosen out of that class of men. 

If you look into the history of foreign nations, 
you will find frequent instances of flourishing com- 
munities, which, after having been well-nigh rumed 
by the impetuous measures of young and inexpe# 
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ticiued statesmen, have been restored to tlieif 
former glory by ihv prudent aflministration of more 
discreet years. "Ti ll me/' says one of the per- 
sonages in that dramatic pieee of Noevius, called the 
School, addressing himseif to a citizen of a certain 
republic, ** tell me Whence it happened that so con- 
fimerable a state as yours has thus suddenly faQen 
to decay Hie person questioned assigned several 
ireasons ; but the principal is, that a swarm of xaslw 
unpractised, younn: orators had nnhappfly broke 
forth, and taken tlie le;id an)ong- them. Temerity, 
indeed, is the usual cliaracteristic of youth, as 
prudence is of old age. ^ 

But it is f;ntl;er iir^red, that old age impairs the 
memory. This effect, I confess, it may prob?ihly 
have on those memories-which were originally ui- 
firm, or whose tiative vigour has not been preserved 
by a proper exercise : but is there any reason to 
suppose that Themistocles, who had so strong a 
memory, that he knew the name of every citizen 
to the commonwealth, lost this retentive power as 
his years increased, and addressed Aristides, for 
instance, by tlie appellation of Lysimachus'? For 
my own part, I still perfectly well recollect the 
names, not only of all our principal citizens now 
livins", but of their ancestors also : and I am so little 
apprehensive of injuring this faculty, (as is vulgarly 
believed,) by the perusing of sepulchral inscriptions, 
that, on the contrary, I find them of singular service 

t recalling to my mind those persons whom death 
» long since removed from the world. In fact, I 
never yet heard of any veteran whose memory was 
BO weakened by time, as to forget where he had 
concealed his treasure. The aged* indeed seem to 
be at no loss in remembering whatever is the prin- 
cipjd object of their attention; and few there are at 
that period of life who cannot readily call to mind 
what recognisances they have entered into, or with 
Whom they have had any pecuniary transactioDS. 
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: Iimunierabla instancea of a strong memory in ad- 

' • vanced years might be produced from amonjo: our 

' celebrated lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, and pliiloso- 

' phers ; for the faculties of the mmd will preserve 

their powers m old age, unless they are suffered to 
lose their energ-y and become langiud for want of 
<lue cultivation. And the truth of this observation 
may be confirmed, not only by those examples I 
\ have mentioned from the more active and splendid 

stations of the world, but from instances equally 
fre^ent to-be met with in the paths of studious and 
retired life. Sophocles continued in extreme old 
f age to write tragedies. As he seemed to neglect 

his family affairs whilst he was wholly intent on his 
dr<iinatic compositions, his sons instituted a suit 
against him m h court of judicature, suggesting that 
r his understanding was impaired, and praying that he 

■ might be removed from the management of his 

estate, agreeaUy to acustom which prevails likewise 
in our own country, where, if a father of a family 
i by imprudent conduct is ruining his fortunes, the 
\ ma^trate commonly interposes, and takes the ad- 

ministration out of his hands, ft is said that when 
the old bard appeared in court on this occasion he 
I desired that he might be permitted to read a play 

• which he had lately finished, and which he then held 

in his hand : it was his (Edipus in Colonos. His 
! request being graiited, after In- had timslied the re- 

cital, he appealed to the judges whether tlioy could 
\ <di8cover in his performance any symptoms of an 

insane mind; and the result was, that the court 
unanimously dismissed the complainantis' petition. 
^ Did length of days weaken the powers of Homer, 
Hesiod, or Simonides ; of Stesicnorus, Isocrates, or 
Oorgias ! Did old age interrupt the studies of those 
first and most distinguished of the Greek pluloso- 
phers, Pythagoras or Democritus, Plato or Xeno- 
crates'! or, to descend into later times, did gray 
imta prove an obstacle to the philosophic pursuits 
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of Zeno. rionnthes, or that famous Stoic, whom yoti 
itiayreriK iiil fT to have?>i-e!i in F?ome,the venerable 
t)iog^encs I Oil the contrary, did not each of these 
eminent pei^sons persevere in their respective stu- 
dies with unbroken spirit, to the last moment df 
tiieir extended lives ? 

But not to enter farth^ into the consideration of 
old ag«, in respect to the nobler and more exalted 
application of the human fhculties, I could name 
among my friends aiitl neig-hboiirs in the country 
several men far advanced in life, who employ them* 
Selves with so idik h industry ;nid aclivitv in the 
business of afiriciillnrr. that th(^v never sufrer any 
of the more important articles of their liusbandry to 
be carried On, when they are not themselves prcM 
sent to supervise and direct the \vork» I will ac- 
knowledge at the same time, that these sj^rited 
labours of the persons 1 allude to, al^ not, perhap% 
n matter of much wonder with regfaM to thoso 
objects of tillage which are sown and reaped within 
the year : as no man is so {nr advanced in a<re, as 
not to llaUor liimself tliat he may at least survive to 
enjoy tiie benefit of the next hnrx^est. But those 
tnr^l veterans I am speakirnr ol are orrnpiec! also 
in branches of husbandry, from which they are sure 
that they themselves cannot possibly live' to derive 
tile least advantage : 

llie future sliade Tor times ujibojm they raise, 

tny friend CsciliuB expresses it, in his play ca&ed 
The Youthftd Companions. Agreeably to thia gene* 

rous principle, the oldest husbandman when he is 
asked to wbat purpose be lays out bis labours in tlie 
business of plantin'r; may well reply; — ^"In obe* 
dience to the immortal ^ods; by whose bountiful 
providence, as I received these fields from my ances- 
tors, so it is their will that I should deliver thena 
down with improvement to posterity.'* 
The^poet^a ftentiment in the verae I just now re* 
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|ieatod» is fieur more just than in tiiose lines he aftw- 
wsid adds,— 

Severe the doom that length of days impose I 
To stand sad witness of uiuminber'd woes ; 
Ail I itad old age no other illB in store, 
Too weli might maui ito dim approach depkm s 

far if long life may occasion our being the painful 
spectators of maiiy calamities, which an earlier death 
would have concealed from our view, it may equally 
afford us the satisfaction of seeinj^ many happy 
events, which could not otherwise have come within 
0ur notice ; not to mention tliat disagreeaUe scenes 
will unavoidably occur to the young no less than to 
the oldL But the observation of my dramatic iriead 
is still more unwarrantable^ when he &rther ^ 
cUuresy that^— 

Of all the ills which drooping eld await, 
'Tis sure the wor^i to stand the scorn or hatd 
Ctf happier years* 

Why should he suppose that old age necessarily lays 
us open to a mortification of this kind 1 As. men of 
good sense in the evening of Ufe are generally fond 
if associating with ttie younger part of the woridi 
andf when they discover in them the marks of an 
wiable dk^iosition) find a sort of alleviation of their 
infirmities in gaining their affection and esteem 
so, on the other hand, well-inclined young men 
think themselves equally happy to be conducted into 
the paths of knowledge and virtue by the guidance 
tand instruction of experienced a^e. For my own 
part at least, 1 have reason to believe that my com-^ 
pany is not less accqitable to you, ray youthM 
friends, than yonrs most assuredly is to me. 

But to resame the particular point under consider 
ntion. It appears that old age is so far from bein^^ 
neeesaarily a state of languor and inactivity, that it 
generally continues to exert itself in that sort of 
occupation which was the favourite object of its 

l^auit in more vigorou^i ^eurs» I wiU udd, ihnA 
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instances might be prcNlaced of men, who in this 
peiiod of life bave successfully ^^iplifid ttiaiuelTCS 
eveo to die acqpnsitioii of some art or science, to 
wUdb tbqf were befbie entiiely eUraqmrs. Ttaos 
Solon in one of his poeott, written when he was 
adranoed in yeats, ^ories that "he teamed eome- 
thmg every day he bved:^ and old as I myself am, 
it is but lately that 1 accuired a knowledge of the 
Greek language ; to wliich I applied with the more 
zeal aad diligence, as 1 had long entertained an 
earnest desire of becoming acquainted with the 
writings and characters of those excellent men, to 
whoee exaoq^es 1 have occasionally ^pealed in the 
course of our present convefaatknL Tnns Socrates 
too, in htt old age^ learned to play on liie lyie; m 
art which the andents did not deem nnwinrtlvir of 
their application. If I have not fdOowed Che philo- 
sopher's example in this instance, (which indeed I 
veiy much regret,) I have spared liowever no pains 
to make myself laabter of the Greek language and 
iearninq'. 

The next imputatio]i thrown on old age is, that it 
impairs our strength : and it must be acknowledged 
the charge is not altogether without founda&m* 
But, for my own p^ I no more regret the want 
of that vigour which I possessed in my youth than 
I lament^ in my youth that I wm not endowed 
with the force of a bull or an elephant It is snfll- 
cicnt if we exert with spirit, on every proper occa- 
t?ion, that degree of strenirth which still remains 
with us. Nothing can be more truly contemptible 
than a circumstance which is related concerning 
the famous Miiu of Croton. This man, when he 
had become old, observing a set of atliietic comba- 
tants that were exercising themselves m the public 
circus, ^^Alas!'' said he, bursting into a flood of 
tears, and stretching forth his arm, alas ! these 
musdes are now totally relaxed and impotmt* 
rrivolouaoldmanl it was not so mndi the dfiUlily 
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t>f thy body, as the weakness of thy mind, tlioa 
hadst reason to lament ; as it was by the f(jrce of 
mere animal prowess, and not by thoae superior 
excellences, which truly ennoble man^ that thon 
hadst rendered thy name famous. Never, I am 
well persuaded, did a lamentation of IXds unworthy 
kind escape the mouth of Gorancanius, or ^lius, or 
the late PnbKus Crassus; men, whose consummate 
abilities in the science of jurisprudence were gene- 
rously laid out for the common benefit of their fel- 
low-citizens, and whose superior strength of mider« 
standing continued in all its force and vigour to the 
conclusion of their numerous years. 

It must be confessed, however, that the powers 
of an orator, as his function cannot be successfully 
el[ecuted b^ the force of genius alone, but requires 
great exertion likewise both of voice and gesture, 
must necessarily become languid and enfeebled by 
age: nevertheless, there is a certain sweetness of 
utterance which, I know nut how, is not subject to 
be impaired by years ; and this melody of voice, 
(old as you see I am) I may venture to say, I have 
not yet lost. There is indi t d a species of cahn 
and composed eloeulion extremely o:raceful, and 

gerfectly well adapted to advanced years ; and I 
ave frequently observed an eloquent old man cap- 
tivate the^ attention of his audience by the charms 
of this soft and milder tone of delivery. But if age 
should render the orator unequal even to this less 
laborious application of his talents, they may stUl 
be usefully exerted ; they may be employed in 
forming young men ut gem us, (yourself, for instance, 
Scipio, or our friend Laehus,) to a nervous and manly 
eloqut nee : and ran there be a more pleasing satis- 
faction to nn old man, than to see himself surromided. 
by a circle of ingenious youths ; and to conciliate, 
by these laudable means, their well-merited esteem 
and affection 1 It will not, T suppose, be denied, 
ttott old age has at least a sufficient degree of strength 
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them in every duty to which they may hereafter be 
called ; and there cannot, certainly, be a more im- 
poiiant or a more honoiiiiilile occupation. Accord- 
ingly, T have always thouL^ht it a very considerable 
bafjpinoss to your relations Cneus and Publius 
Scipio, together with your two grandfathers, Lu- 
cius iEmiliiis and PubUos Africaaus, that they were 
QsuaUy accompanied by a train of young nobles, 
who attended them for the advantage of their ibp 
straetions. Indeed there is a satisfaction in com- 
monicating useful knowledge of every kind, whiiA 
must render any man happy, how much soever time 
may have impaired the powers of his body, who 
employs the talents of his iuuid to so nobie and 
beneficial a purpose. 

But, after all, this imbecility of body is more fre- 

auently occasioned by the irregularities of youth 
lian by the natural and unavoidable consequences 
of long life. A debauched and intemperate yoimg 
man will undoubtedly, if he live, transmit weakness 
and infirmities to his latter da3r8. The virtiKras 
CymSt in the discourse which Xenophon relates be 
held when he lay on his death-bed, and which hap- 
pened at a very late period of life, declares he had 
never perceived that his old age had been attended 
with any sensible decay. T perfectly well remem- 
ber Lucius Metellus, when I was a boy: four years 
after his second consulate, he was chosen chief 

Smtiff, and he presided two-and-twenty years in 
e sacred college. This venerable personage pre- 
served such a florid old age to his last moments, as 
to have no reason to lament the depredations of 
time. If I were to mention m3rself as an instanoe 
of the same kind, it would be only takiiqr an old 
man's allowed privilege : Homer, you know, repre- 
sents Nestor, although his years had cixtended even 
to the third generation, as frequently boasting of his 
extraordinary prowess: andf he might well be in- 
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dolged in the vanity of being* the hero of Ms own 
true tale j for, as the poet siugs, 

Words swael as hoa»f ftom his Ups distUl^ 

And let me remark, by the way, that in order to put 
forth this nieUiHuous and persuasive eloquence, great 
strength of body was by no means necessary : so 
much otherwise, that the celebrated general of the 
Grecian forces never wishes for ten Ajaxes, but for 
ten such officers as Nestor, to be secure of soon 
laying the walls of Troy level with the ground. 

But I was gomg to observe, that I am now in my 
eighty-fourth year ; and 1 wish I had reason to boast 
with Cyrus that I feel no sensible decay of strength. 
But althoug^h T do not possess it in the same degree 
as when 1 made my first campaign in the Cartha- 
ginian war, in the course of which I was advanced 
to the rank of questor ; or when, during my consul** 
ship, I commanded the army in Spain ; or when, 
four years afterward, 1 was military tribune at the 
battle of Thermopylae ; — yet I can with truth, yoa 
see, affirm that old age^has not totally relaxed my 
nerves, and subdued my native vigour. My strength 
has nut yet been found to fail me, either in the 
senate or the assenibhes of the people, when niy 
country or my friends, my clients or my host«, have 
had occasion to require my service. The truth is, 
I have never governed myself by tlie cautious maxim 
of that ancient proverb, so frequently quoted, which 
says, you must be old soon, if you would be old 
long ; on the contrary, I would rather abate some 
years from that season of my Ufe than prematurdy 
anticipate its arrival. In consequence of this prin- 
ciple, I have hitherto been always open to access, 
whenever any person desired to be introduced to 
me for my advice or assistance in his affairs. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that my strength is 
much inferior to yours: undoubtedly it is; and so 

is yours to that of Pontius, the athletic centurion : 
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ia^ is be therefore a more valoable man ? A mode^ 
rate degree of force is sufficient for ^ the rational 
piiiI>ose8 of life ; and whoever will not attempt tp 
exert his particular portion farther than he is well 
able, will assuredly have no great cause to regret 
that he is not endued with a more considerable 
share. Milo is said to have walked the full length 
of the course at the Olympic gatues, bearinp;" the 
whole enoriuous \vi'i;z}it of an ox on his slioiilders. 
Now, tell me, whicli would you choose to possess; 
this man's extraordinary powers of body, or llie 
sublime genius of Pythagoras 1 In a word, my 
friends, make a good use of your youthful vigour 
so lonff as it remains ; but never let it cost you a 
si^ when age shall have withdrawn it from you : 
as reasonably, indeed might youth regret the loss 
of infancy, or manhood the extinction of youth. 
INature coiiducti^ us, by a regular and insensible pro- 
gression, through the different seasons of luiiuan 
fife; to each of which she has annexed its proper 
and distinguishing characteristic. As imbecility is 
the attribute of infancy, ardour of youth, and gravity 
of manliood ; so declining age has its essential pro- 
perties, whi^h gradually disclose themselves a9 
years increase. 

I am persuaded, Scipio, I need not tell you what 
extraordinary thiii^ that ancient host of your an« 
cestors, Masinissa, is still capable of penomiing. 
You have heard, no doubt, that althougli he is at 
this time ninety years of age, he takes long journeys, 
sometimes on foot, and sometimes on horseback, 
without once relieving himself throu^^ hout tiie whole 
way by alternately changing from the one mode of 
travelhng to the other; that he is so exceedingly 
hardy, that no severity of weather, when he is 
abroad, can induce him to cover his head ; and that 
having preserved by these means a thin and active 
habit of body, he still retains sufficient strength and 
^piots 6ur 4iscl^rging in person 4^ s^verii 
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tions of his royal station. I particularize these 
Circumstances as a proof, that by temperance and 
exercise a man may secure to his old age no incon- 
siderable degree of his former spirit and activity. 

If it must be acknowledged, that time will inevita* 
bly undermine the strength of man; it must equally 
be acknowledged that old age is a season of life in 
which great vigour is by no meam reouired : ac^ 
eoidingly, by the laws and instituUons of our conn* 
try, we, who are advanced to a certain age, are 
excused from those offices which demand robust 
powers to discharge. Far from being compelled to 
undertake what is beyond our force, we are not 
called on to exert our strenirth even to its full extent. 
If it be alleged, that there are numberless old mea 
so totally worn out and decayed as to be incapable 
of every kind of civil or social duty, it must be con* 
fessed there are ; bat may not tiiis debilitjr have 
arisen from an orlglaal weakn^s of raimiitution ; a 
misfortune by no means peculiar to old age, but 
Commo]i to every period of huiujui hfc ? How irrcat 
a valetudinarian was that son of Scipio Africanus, 
who adopted you for his heir! so great, indeed, that 
he scarcely ever enjoyed a day of unintornipted 
health. Had he been formed with a less dehcate 
ccmatitiition, he would have shown forth a second 
luminary of the commonwealth ; for, with all the 
spirit and magninimity of his illnstrious father, he 
possessed a more improved and cultivated nnder* 
sfamding. What wonder, then, if age is sometimes 
oppressed with those infirmities, from which youth, 
we see, is by no means secure ! 

As to those effects which are the necessary and 
natural evilis ntteiKlnnt on long life, it imports us to 
counteract their progress by a constant and resolute 
apposition, and to combat the infirmities of old 2^6, 
as we would resist the approaches of a disease. 
To this end, we should be regularly attentive to the 
wticle of heaUit, use moderate exerdbie^ and nfiittfiy 

Cio. Voir, m.— U 
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Ml; fua drndL more than is necessary toft repsidv 
ov tArm^hf without oppiemng the organs of ^ 
gwtton. Nor is this all : the intellectoal facoltiea v 

must Kkewise be agisted by proper care, as well 
as those of the body : far the powers of the body, 
like the flame in the hiuip, will become languid and 
extinct by time, if not duly and re^riilarly recruited. 
Indeed, the nnnd and body equally tliriveby a suita- 
ble exertion of their powers ; with this diflerence, 
howereri that bodily exercise ends in fatigue, 
whereas the mind is never wearied by its activity. 
When Cscilios therefore representa certain vete* 
rana as lit rabjects for the comic mose, he alludes 
only to those weak and credulous old doting mor«- 
tals, whose iiiriniiities of mind are not so much the 
natural effects of their years, as the consequence of 
suffering their faculties to lie dormant and unex- 
erted in a slothful and spiritless infi.ctivity. The 
fact, in short, is plainly this : as irrcirular indulgences 
of the sensual appetites, although a vice to which 
vouth is in general more prone than age, is a vice, 
however, with which those young men alone are 
infected, who are unrestrained by principles of 
virtue ; so that species of delirium, which is called 
dotage, is not a common weakness incident to every 
old man in general, but to those only who have tri- 
fled aw^ay their frivolous days in idleness and folly. 
In support of this observation, I will instance the 
veneni])le Appius. His family consisted of four 
sons, who were arrived at the state of manhood, 
and five daughters, together with a numerous train 
of clients and dependents : yet, far advanced as he 
was in years, and totally deprived of his sight, he 
would not commit the managem^t of this very con* 
wderaUe household to any other hands tmn his 
own; and he was abundantly equal to the important 
charge ; having kept the spring and energy of his 
mind in constant action, nor suffered himself tamely 

to sink down under the weight of incumbent yeass. 
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In consequence of this spirited conduct, he main- 
tained a more tliaii parental authority over his family; 
his commands were obeyed as so many imperial man- 
dates. In line, feared by his servants, reverenced 
by his children, and endeared to all, he exhibited in 
hk house a striking specimen of that simplicity and 
good Older which so eminently distinguished the 
domestic economy of our forefathers. Age is tmly 
jrespectable in the man who thus guards himself 
from becoming the piupcrty of others, vindicates 
his just rights, and maintains his proper authority 
to the last moments of his life. 

As I love to see the fire of youth somewhat tern- 
pered with the gravity of age, so I am equally 
pleased when I observe the phlegm of age some- 
what enltvened with the vivacity of youth: and 
whoever unites these two qualities in his character, 
may bear, indeed, the marks of years in his body, 
but wiU never discover the same traces in his mind. 
In pursuance of this maxim, I am now employed in 
adding a seventh book to my Antiquities; in col- 
lecting all the ancient records I can meet with that 
relate to my subject; in finishing a revisal of the 
speeches I made in the several important causes in 
which 1 have been engaged ; as also ni drawing up 
same observations concerning the augural, po&fr 
cal, and civil law: and in mder to exercise my 
memory, I practise the advice of the P}rtbagorean 
philosophers, by recalling to my mmd, every night, 
all that I have said, or done, or heard, the preceding 
day. These are the employments by which 1 keep 
^ the faculties of my uiuicrsianding in play, and pre- 
serve them in due vigour; employments in which I 
have little reason surely to lament the want of mere 
animal strength. Nor are my occupations wliolly 
confined to those of a sedentary nature: on the 
contrary, 1 not only assist my friends in the courts 
of judicatmre, but frequently too, uncalled on, attMd 
the seimto, whme I propose sach measures fer Ito 
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consideration of that assembly as I have previously 
weighed and duly iiiatured in my own tliouu^lits: 
and these 1 support, not indeed by strength of v oice 
and power of lungs, but by the better force of rea- 
son and argumoiit. But were I so worn down by 
age as to be incapable of exerting niyself in the 
manner I have mentioned, yet one satisfaction 
nevertheless would etill remam with me ; the satis* 
fiictioii of meditatiiig on these snhjeots as I oa 
my ooodi, and of p^onmi^ hi imagination what I 
ecmid no longer execute in reality. Tifanke, how- 
ever, to that regular and temperate course of life I 
have ever led, T am still capable of taking an active 
part in tiiese public scenes of business. In fine, he 
who fills up eveiy hour of his lif<^ m such kind of 
labours and pursuits as those 1 have mentioned, will 
insensihly slide into old age without perceiving its 
arrival: and his powers, instead of being suddenly 
and prematnrrty extinguished, will gradudly decline 
fay the gentie and natoral effect of accumnlated years* 
Let us now proceed to examine the ttiird article 
of complaint against old age, as bereaving us, it 
seems, of the sensual gratifications. Happy effect, 
indeed, if it deliver us from thos(^ snares which 
aUnre youth into some of the worst vices to which 
that age is addicted I Suffer me, on this occnsion, 
my excellent young friends, to acquaint you with the 
anbslance of a discourse which was held many 
years sinee by that illoatrious phUoaopher Arehytas 
Of Tarentum; as it was related to me, when I was 
a young man in the army of Qrnntas Masimus^ at ^ 
the siege of that city. Nature,*' said this ilhmtrl-^ 
ous sage, "has not conferred on mankind a more 
dangerous present than those pleasures which attend 
the sensual indulgences ; as the passions tliey ex- 
cite are too apt to nm away with r< :ison, in a law- 
less and unbridled pursuit of their rej-pective enjoy- 
ments. It is in order to gratify inclinations of this 

eoanaiingkmd that men ai3» tempted (o bM elaa> 
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ttestitte conpecqpcmdeaee with the ^lemies of the 
«tote, to mb^ert governments, and turn traitors to 
their country : in short, there is no sort of crimes 
that affect the public welfare, to which an inordinate 
iOve of sensual pleasures may not directly lead : and 
as to vices of a more private leiideiicv, and every 
flagitious viohition of the moral duties, are they not 
perpetrated solely from this single motive 1 Rea^ 
son, on the other hand," continued Archytas, "is 
tbe noblest gift whidi God or Nature has bestowed 
on the sons of men. Now nothing is so great an 
enemy to that dmne endowment as the pleasures 
of sense : for neither temperance, nor any other of 
the more exalted virtues, can find a place in tlrat 
breast which is under the doiiiiiiion of the voluptu- 
ous passions. Imagine to yourself a man in the 
■actual enjoyment of the highest ^ratificntion that 
his animal nature is capable of receiving; there can 
be no doubt that, durioghis continuance in that state^ 
it would be utterly impossible for him to exert any 
tme power of his rational faculties." Heneo our 
phikMOfdiers inferred that voluptuous enjoyments 
nre attended with a quality of the most noxious 
and destructive kind; since, in proportion to tlieir 
strength and duration, they darken or extinguish 
every bricrhter faculty of the human soul." 

Archy tHS expressed these sentiments in a conver* 
Tsation with Caiils Pontius, fnther of that famous 
Sanuiite conunander, who obtained a victory over 
the consuls Spurius Postumius and Titus Yeturius^ 
at the battle of Caudium ; and it was related to me by 
our faithftd ally, and my very worthy host, Nearchmi 
of Tarentum. My fHend assured me be rec^ved 
this account by tradition from his ancestors; and 
he added, thut Plato was u party in this conversa- 
tion. This circumstance is indeed by no means 
impro])able; as I find that philosopher visited Ta- 

renium in the consulate of Lucius Caoullus and 
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The snfenoee 1 mewn to dimr from the wAaaXf 
I hove cited ia> that if the iirineiples of reason anA 

virtue have not been sufficient to inspire oe with a 

proper contempt for tlie sensual pleasures, we have 
cause to hold ourselves much obliu:e(l to old Hjre at 
least, ft'r weanincr us from those appetites wliich it 
would lil become us to e^atify: for the voluptuous 
passious are utter enemies to all the nobler faculties 
of tbe soul; cast a mist, if I may so express it, be<- 
fbre the eye of reason, md hold no sort of commerce 
or eommanioa with the manly virtnes. 

To iUusftrate the troth of this assertion by a {MOh* 
ficnhf instance : I will motion a foet concerning 
Lucius l^'lamininus, who was brother to that brave 
commander, Titus Flainininus. It was with much 
reij^ret that seven years after he had been raised to 
the dip^iiity of consul, I found myself under the ne* 
ceBsity of expelli nor him from tiie senate ; but I 
thoii^bt his scandalous debaucheries oui^lit not to 
ipass witfaont marks of public disgrace. This un-» 
worthy man, when he commanded, during hid 
orasuiBfaip, our army in G%uU was prevailed on b^^ 
e favourite at an entertainment to pot to death one 
ef the prisoners who were in confinement for a 
capital offence ; and this infamous act escaped with 
ini[)iuiity duringthe time that his brother I'itus was 
censor: but when I succeeded him iu tliat oflice, 
tioither myself nor my colleague Flaccus could by 
any means be induced to think that so wanton and 
flagitious an instance of abandoned cruelty ought to 
pass without severe and distinguished animadv^ 
sion ; especially as it reflected dishonomr, not onlj 
on the base peipetrator himself, but in some meafi' 
sure too on the lugh office with which he was 
Invested. 

I have frequently heard from som6 of my friends, 
who were much my seniors, a traditionary anecdote 
courerning Fabricius, They assured me that, in 
ttie earijr part of Uieu* livcsi the^ wqiq hjf oerw 
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tain veiy cdd men of tbeir aoqmuntaBea, thai wlm 
f'atetciiis was ambassador at the court of Pynrhna, 
he eamreased great aaloiiiafamjQiit al the aeeooni 

given nim by Uineas, of a philosopher at Athens, 
(for a philosopher, it seenis, he styled himself,) who 
luauituiiied that the love ui pleasure was universally 
the ieaijini^ motive of all human actions. My in- 
formers added, tliat when Fabrieiuij rehited tins fact 
to M. Curius and Titus Coruncanius, they i^oth joined 
in wishing that Fyrrhiis and the whole Sanmite 
nation might become coaveirta lo this extraordinary, 
tdoctrine ; as the people, who were infected by aadh 
^mmanly principle&» couU not fiul, they thouffhtt of 
proving ast easy conquest to their enemies. M. Cvtr 
Irius Irnd been intimately eoimeeted with Publius 
Decius, who in his fourth consulate (whicli was five 
years before tiie former entered on that office) glo- 
riously sacriheed his life to the preservation of his 
country. This p^encrons patriot was persnnaliy 
known likewise both to Fabricius and Coruncanius; 
and they were convinced, bv what they experienced 
in their own breasts, as well as from the illustriooa 
eaoample of Decius, that there k in certain actions 
^ natural grace and beauty that eaptiyate by thehr 
itttrinaic bairns; aad which, with a nohle contemiit 
of what the world calls pleasmre, every great and 
^( iicruus mind will ardently and invariably pursue. 

. I have dwelt the k)nj^er on this article, in order to 
convince you that the Uttle relish which old age 
leaves us (or enjoyments of the sensual kind, is so 
far from bemg a just iinputHtion on this period of 
life, that, on the contrary, it very considerably raises 
its value. If age render us incapable q£ taking an 
^eaoal share in the flowing cups, and kuEuriant dishes 
of 8{)lendid tables; it secures us too from their 
ttohappy eonseqiieiices ; from painful indig^tionsi 
restless nights, mi disoidered reason. Accordingly, 
the divine Plato justly represents pleasure as tho 
im)^ wluck Vi<i^ cnuiaic^ uud captivates hef 
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deluded votaries: Imt if fhia ratteeiBMt cattdl 

always be resisted ; if the palale must eoaietiiiiee 

be indulired ; 1 do not scruple to say that an old man,, 
Hilht)ii4rli his years will guard him i'runi excess, is by 
no means excluded from enjoying:, in a moderate 
degree, the convivial gratifications. I remember 
frequently to have seen, when T was a boy, that 
illustrious commander, who obtained our first naval 
victory over the Caxlhaginiaiis, the venerable BuU 
fias, returning from eveauogr entertainmenta of thm 
festive kindi fHraceded by a coosideirdsle nombe^ of 
fttmbeanx ami instrameiits of omsia He seemed 
particularly fond of being distinguished fey sodi a 
pompous and splendid train ; and, indeed, he is the 
first instance of a man not invested with a public 
character, that ventured to appear with this sort of 
ostentaticMis parade: a privilege, however, which, in 
consideration of his heroic achievementSf he might 
well be allowed to assume. 

Bsatj to pass fimn the practice of others to my 
own. I will acknowledge that I always took a sto- 
gfilar satisfaetkm in frequenting the meetings of 
those little societies which are known by the name 
of Conirateniities, and which wore Arst instituted 
when I was questor, on occasion of Cybele being 
received into our public worship. At the return of 
these anniversnrv assemblies, T used to partake with 
my brethren of the society in their festive mealS) 
never to excess indeed, but, however, with a certain 
freedom natural to the gay spirits whicii usually 
anintate that period of life, smd which gradually 
snbside as more serious years advance. But tbs 
principal satisfaction I received from these enters* 
tainments arose much less from tho pleasures of Ijie 
palate, than from the opportmiily they aifonted me 
<^ etgirnng the company and conversation of a very 
large circle of my friends. Agreeably to this way of 
thinking, our ancestors distinguished these kinds of 
fiu^cabl^ faiittto by the name of couvivial baoqui^t 
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n being chiefly caleolalod for the mcnre tafiooal 
purposes of social Knd fHendly interconrea : whereas 

the Greeks denominate them by a term expressive 
merely of eating and drinking ; as if those two arti- 
cles, wJiich ouqfht to be considered as the least and 
lowest objects of the meeting, wen^ first and princi- 
pal in their estimation. For my own part, I receive 
so much pleasure from those hours, which are thus 
devoted to cheerful discourse, that I love to pioiong 
my oieais, not only wten the company is composM 
of meD of my own years, few of whicb, indeed, are 
now remaining; but when it eMefly cpuistsof mch 
young persons as yourselves : and i acknowledge my 
obligations to old a^e, for havirio: increased my pas- 
sion for the pU a^sures of conversation, at the same 
time that it has abated it for those wliicli depend 
solely on the palate. I would not, however, be 
tiu>n'jht so professed an enemy to the I'r^tter, as to 
deny that, witliin certain limits, they may very rea- 
sonably, perhaps, be indulged $ and I declafa, for the 
satisfaction of those who am HDwiUing to part with 
tfais kind of graMcatiomt that I do fiot find old aM 
is a disqaialiAcation for the enjoy oieot of theni« Qo 
the eoBlmry, I take delight in jomii^ those soeial 
parties, where, a^eeably to a good old custom in- 
stituted by our ancestors, a president of the club is 
appointed; and am much diverted to hear in m de- 
liver out his important edicts : 1 rejoice too in those 
moderate ^md refrcshinfr cups which Socrates recom- 
mends in Xenophon's Banquet : and am well phrased 
with those arti^cial method^ of cooUng, or warming 
the wine, as the different seasons of the year invite. 
Even when I am in tiie conntry aMong my Sabhie 
neighboorSf I allow myself the same kind of induV* 
gences, as I ev^ day add one to the number of 
their evenincr societies, which we generally lengtheil 
out by a variety of amusing conversation, till the 
night is far advanced. 

If it mast be sidmitted« that in the fine seasou of 
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life tte BOol recces a stronger aod m we ex^sHs 

imp9-e69ion from the pleasares of the senses ; it will 

■i.\>o be admitted, in the first place, that these plea^ 
siires ai*e in themselves but of little value : and in 
the next, that notwithstandinfr <>lci asre cannot enjoy 
them i;i their utmost extent niKi perfection, yet it is 
not absoluLeiy, however, excluded from them. If 
a spectator, who sits in the first row of the theatre, 
miters more thoroughly into the beauties erf Tur- 
fio^B acting than he who is placed^ in the remotest 
fanks ; tke latter nevertheless is not totally debarred 
flrom all share in the entertainin^t In the same 
msfmer, if youth holds a less obstrocted eomtBimi* 
cation with sensual oratifications than the circum- 
stances of ai^re will admit, an old man, though not 
equally, perhaps, affected \vitli delight, feels at least 
as quirk a relish of thein as is necessary to content 
his more subdued desires. 

But whatever may be the condition of old age 
witti respect to the instances I have been examinis^t 
inestimable surely are its advantages if we contem- 
plate it in anottier point of view; if we consider it 
as delivering us frcnn tbe tyranny of lust and atnbfr* 
fion; fkem the angry and contentious passlens; 
from every inordinate and irrational desire ; in a 
word, as teaching us to retire within ourselves, and 
look for happiness in our ou n bosoms. If to these 
moral beiu fits, naturally resultino: from length of 
days, he nddcd that sweet food of the niirid, which 
is gathered ni the fields of science, I know not any 
season of life that is passed more agreeably than 
the learned leisore of a virtues old age. 

It was thus, Scipio, that your father's intimate 
friend Caius GaUns employed himself to the veiy 
Iittt moments of his long life ; and I saw him ex- 
pire^ I had almost said, in measuring the distances 
of the heavenly orbs, and determinmij: the dimen- 
sions of thiis our earth. How often has the sun 
men on his astronouncai meditutiuns! how fire* 
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qQen% has the otrartakea bim i& fhe same 
elevated stiidiea! and with what delight did he 

amuse himself in predicting to us, long before they 
happened, the several lunar and solar eclipses ! 
Other ingenious applications of the mind there like- 
wise are, though of a ligliter nature nideed, which 
may greatly contribute to enliven and amuse the 
concluding scene of human life. Thus Naevius, ia 
composing his poem on the Ckirthagiiiian war, and 
Flautus ih writing his last two coiBedieSy filled up 
tiie leisure of tlmr latter days with wonderful com* 
plaGene; and satis&cticKi, I can affirm the same of 
our dramatic poet Livius, whom I remember to have 
seen ui his old age : for although the lirst play he 
brought on the stage was in the consulate of Cento 
and Tuditanus, six years before I was born, yet his 
death did not happen till T was neRvly arrived at 
manhood. To those venerable personages, whom 
I have already named, I might add Licinius Crassus, 
eelehrated for his consummate skill in the pontifical 
and civii laws of his country, as also PuUiusScipio, 
who very lately yon know was elected chief pontiff. 
These, tog;ether with every one of the rest whom I 
have mentioneJ, I saw in the last period of life [)ur- 
suing their respective studies with the utmost ardour 
and alacrity. But let mc not forget to add to this 
memorable list the example of Marcus Cethegus, 
whom Enuius justly styled "the soul of eloquence," 
and whom I likewise saw in his old age eii:ercisuig 
even his oratorical talents witibi uncommon force 
and vivacity. 

Tell me now, can the gay amusements of fiie 
theatre, or the splendid luxuries of the table, supply 
their votaries with enjoyments that may fairly 
stand in competition with these calm delights of the 
intellectual pleasures; — pleasures which, in a mind 
rightly foriiied and properly cultivated, never fail to 
improve niid nather streno;"th witli years'? What 

Solon therefore declares ia the verse I just now 
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eited, tut '^he teanwd mtmttUBSg in Us oii 
every day he Uved,**^ mueh to his hmmt : 

indeed, to be continually advmeing in the pa11is<il' 

l^ncnvleda-e is one the must pleasing satisfactions 
of the huiiiiiii nnwd. 

From the pleasures which attend a studious old 
age, let us turn our view to those wliich iit th'it 
saascwi of life naav be received from country occu- 
pationB, of which I {>rofess mjrself a warm admiren 
These are pleasores perfeetly consistent with ei^ery 
degree of advanced years, as th^ approaeh the 
nearest of fiJl others to those of the purely phiio* 
sophical kind. They are derived frofli emerging 
the nature and properties of this our earth, which 
fields a rcndv ol-< alienee to the cultivators industry, 
iind rrtiinis wilh uiterest whatever he deposits in 
her charge ; if not ulways indeed with equal increase, 
yet always with some. 

But the proftt arising from tliis principle of fertility 
is by no means, in nty estimation, the most desirable 
circnnietanoe of the farmer's labours. I am princi- 
pally delisted with obsenrinflr the power, and tracing 
the process of Nature in these her vegetable pro- 
duetions. Thus when the ground is sufficiently 
broken and prepared, the seedsman dissciiiiiiates 
the grain, whirl) is afterward harrowed into the 
bosom of the earth; by the vital wiirmth and mois- 
ture of wluch it is gradually expanded and pushed 
forth into the green blade : this blade shoots up into 
a knotted stem, which is nourished and supported 
by the various fibres of the root : the stem ternii*. 
nates in the ear, wherein Che gr^ is lodged in 
regular order, and defended from the depredations of 
the smaller birds by a number of little bearded spikes: 
and let me add, (for T take great pleasure in bruiging 
you acquainted with every article that contributes 
to soothe and alleviate my beudino^ years,) that I am 
particularly entertained with mark inrr the o-rowtli 

of {^e vinoi and following it in its progress lj:om the 
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; seedplot to its perfect maturity. Not to enlarge ou 

that wonderful power with which Nature hf»s en- 
1 dovved every species of the vegetable kingdom, of 

\ continuing their several kinds by their respective • 

I seeds, and which, from the smaUest n;^rain, as the 

figf or from little stones, as the vine, most amazingly 
swell into large trunks and bnuiichea;— not to dwell, 
I say, on this method of generation commoa to ail 
ttie various tribes of plaiits oil the face of the earth; 
—48 it possible to observe the different modes of 
propagating the vine by Backers, by layers, by the 
root, or by slips, without being affected with the 
• most pleasing admiration 1 This shrub, which by 

' its form is a trailing plant, must necessarily creep 

on the ground, unless it be supported: for this rea- 
son, N;Lture has furnished it with little temhils, 
which serve as a sort of claws to lay hold of what- 
ever stands within its reach, in order to raise itself 
into a more erect posture : and here the art of tlie 
husbandman is required to check the luxuriant 
I growth, to train the irregular and depending shoo^ 
' and to prevent them, by a judicious pruning, from 
running into wood. After the vines have under- 
gone this autumnal dressing, tliey push forth in 
spring from the joints of the remainingbranches, little 
' buds, which are distinguished by the. name of gems : 

from this gem the future grapes take their rise; 
which gradually increase in siz(^ by the nourishment 
they draw from the earth, ni conjunction with the 
genial warmtti of the stm. At their &S9t appearance 
they are extremely bitter, but in process of time, 
and when duly ma^ed, they acquire a most sweet 
and delicious flavour: in the meanwhile being 
^ covered and guaixled by the leaves* they receive a 
moderate deorree of heat, without being too much 
eirposed to the solar rays. 

There cannot, surely, be a landscape more pleas- 
' ing to the eye, as well as more profitable to the 
imner, than a ptaatatiQn q£ tlm kind* It is uoU 

Cjo. Vou in— V 
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however, as I hmre ataeadjr declared, tiie uliHty i<e» 
suiting from tbis species of agriciilture, with wh^ 
I am principally charmed: the mete cnltivaticm 

itself of this generous plant, and the observing of its 
nature and properties, abstracted from all considera- 
tions of emoliinient, iifTord me a most junusing occu- 
pation. In short, every cirennistinire that relates 
to the management of this useful shrub; the regu- 
lar arrangement of the vine-props : the forming of 
them into arcades; the pruning some of the branches, 
and fixing layers of others ; — are employments in 
which I take mnch delight. To this I may add, ttie 
catting of proper channels for supplying the planta- 
tion with water; the stirring of the earth round 
their roots, and the trenching of the ground ; — ^works 
which are in themselves extremely entertaining, 
and which ^n eatly contribute at the same time to 
meliorate niul fertilize the soil. As to the advan- 
tage of maiiiire, (an article which Hesiod has not 
taken the least notice of in his poem on husbandry,) 
1 have sufficiently explained my sentiments in the 
treatise I formerly published on the same subject. 
Homer, howeirer, (who flourished, I am inclined to 
think, many ages before Hesiod,) in llmt part of tiie 
Odyssey where he represents Laertes as diverting 
his melancholy for the absence of Ulysses, by cnltt 
vating his little farm, particularly mentions the 
circumstance of his manuring it with compost. 

But the anuiseaient of farnuiig is not confined to 
one species of agriculture alone ; to the cultivation 
of vineyards or woodlands, of aral)lc or meadow 
grounds : the orchard, the kitchen-garden, and the 
parterre, contribute also to diversify its nleasures ; 
not to mention the feeding of cattle and tne rearing 
of bees : and besides the entertainment which arises 
from planting, I may add the method of propagatmg 
trees by the means of ingrafting ^^^-an art wmch is 
one of the most ingenious improvements, I think, 
that ever was made in the business of horticulture* 
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I fidight proceed to point out many otber pleasing 
Skrticlee of raral occupation, if I were not sensible 

that I have already been too prolix. Bat if the love 
I bear to this agreeable art, together with that 
talkative disposition which is incident to my time 
of life, (for I would not apj)ear so partial to old age 
as to vindicate it Ironi all the infirmities with which 
it is charged,) ii* I have dwelt longer, 1 say, on this 
subject than was necessary ; I rely, my friends, on 
your indulgence for a pardon. Suffer me- however 
to add, that Manlius Cnrius, after having conquered 
the Samnites, the Sa1mes« and even Fjrrrhus him- 
self, passed the honourable remamder of his de* 
dining years in cultivating his farm. The villa in 
which he lived is situated at no ^reat distance from 
my own : and I can never behold it without reflect- 
ing, with the highest degree of admiration, both on 
the singular moderation of his mind, and the general 
simplicity of the age in which he flourished. Here 
it was, while sitting by bis fire-side, that he nobly 
rejected a considerable quantity of gold which was 
offered to him on the part of the Samnites ; and re- 
jected it with this memorable saying; tiiat "he 
placed his glory, not in the abundance of his own 
wealth, but in commanding those among whom it 
abounded." Can it be doubted that a mind raised 
and ennobled by such just and generous sentiments 
must render old age a state fuU of complacency and 
satisfaction? 

But not to wander from that scene of life in which 
I am myself more particularly concerned; let us re- 
turn to our farmers* In those good days I am speak- 
ing of, the members of the senate, who were alwajrs 
men advanced in years, were called forth from their 
fields as often as the affairs of the state demanded 
their assistance. Thus Cincinnatus was following 
his plough when notice was brought to him that he 
was created dictator. It was during his exercise of 
thib high office that his master of the horse, Ser- 
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inMx» Abala, in wm^nemse of the spirited Ofden 

he received from the dictator, seized on Sparins 

MaeUus, and instantly put him to death, before he 
had time to execute his Iraitoruus purpose of usurp- 
inir the reins of tjovmiment. Curias too, and <ill 
the tx st of tiie venerable senators of that age, con- 
staiitiy resided at their villas : for which reason a 
particular officer was appointed, (called a courier, 
from the nature of his employmeat,) whose bnsuiess 
it was to give them notice when them was a meet- 
lag of the senate. 

* Now tell me, my friends, could the old age of 
these respeetaUe patri<^, who Uios amused their 

latter years in cultivating their lands, be justly 
deemed a state of infelicity ? In niy opinion, in- 
deed, no kind of occupation is more pregnant with 
happiness; not only as the business of husl);iiidry is 
of singular utility to niaiils.ind in general, but as 
being attended also (to repeat what I have already 
observed) with peculiar and very considerable ples^ 
sores. I will add too, as a farther recommendation 
of mrai employment, (and I meotion it in order to 
be restored to the good graces of the voluptoons,) 
that it supplies both the table and the dtar with (be 
greatest variety and abundance. Accordingly, the 
magazines of the skilful and industrious farmer are 
plentiful! V stored witti vviae and oil, with nulk, 
cheese, and honey; as ids yards abo\nid with poul- 
try, and his fields with flocks and herds of kids, 
lambs, and porkers. The garden also furnishes him 
with an additional source of delicacies : in allusion 
to which, the farmers pleasantly call a certain piece 
of ground allotted to that particular use their dessert 
I must not omit, likewise, that in the intesvds of 
their more important business, and in order to 
heighten the rehsh of the rest, the sports of the field 
claim a share in the variety of their amusements. 

I might expatiate on the beauties of their verdant 
groves and meadows, ou the charming landscape 
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liiat tiieir vineyards and their olive^yards present to 

view : but, to say all in one word, there cannot be a 
more pleasing or a more prolitable scene than that 
of a well-cuUivated I'tinn. Kow old age is so far 
from being an obstacle to enjoyments of this knid, 
that, on the contrary, it rather invites and allures its 
to the fruition of them : for where, let rne ask, cap 
a man in that last stage of life more easily find tiie 
comforts in winter of a warm sun or a good fire, or 
the benefit in sonuner of cooling shades and refresh- 
ing streams? 

In respect to the peonliar articles of rural diver- 
sions ; let those of a more firm and vigorous age 
enjoy the robust sports which arc suitable to that 
season of life : let them exert their manly strength 
and address in darting the javelin, or contendniir in 
the race ; m wielding' the bat, or throwinsr the ball; 
in ridmg, or in swimming : but let them, out of the 
abundance of their many other recreations, resign 
lo us old fellows the sedentary games of chance : 
yet if they think proper even in these to reserve to 
.themselves an exchisive right, I shaU not controvert 
their claim: they are amusements by no means 
essential to a philosophic old age. 

The writings of Xenophon abound with a variety 
of the most useful observations; and I am persuaded 
it is altogether unnecessary to recommend them to 
your careful perusal. In his treatise, entitled Eco- 
nomics, with wiiat a flow of eloquence does he 
break forth in praise of agriculture ! an art above 
aU,otherSt you will observe^ which he deemed 
worthy of a monarch's attention. In view to this, 
he introduces Socrates informing his frimd Crito>- 
Ibulus that when Lysander of LacedaBmon, a man of 
great and eminent virtues^ was deputed by the con^ 
federate states to the court of Sardis with their re- 
spective presents to the younger Cyrus, that great 
prince, no less distinguished by his genius than by 
the glory of his reigUi received him in the most 
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^acious mamier ; and, among oilier instances of 
atTabiiity, conducted him to an enclosure laid out 
with consanunate skill and indement. Lysander, 
struck with tlie height and rei^^nlarity of the trees, 
the neatness of the walks and borders, together 
with the beauty and fragrance of the several shmbe 
and flowers, expressed great admiration, not only 
at tlie indnstrjr, bat the genius t^t was discovered 
in the scene he was snrvepng : on which the prince 
assured him that the whole was laid ont by himself, 
and that many of the trees were even planted by 
his own hand. Lysander, astonished at this decla- 
ration from the mouth of a monarch wliom he be- 
held arrayed in all the splendour of Persian mag- 
nificence, replied, with emotion, — " O Cyrus, T am 
now coDvinced that you are really as happy as report 
has represented yoo, since your good fortune is no 
less eminent than your exalted virtues.'^ 

The ffood fortune, to which Lysander aUnded, is 
an artide of felicity to which old age is by no means 
an obstacle ; as the pleasure resulting horn every 
rational application of the intellectual faculties, but 
particularly from the study of hubbandryi is consis- 
tent even wilh its latest period. Accordino^ly tradi- 
tion informs us that Valerius Corvns, w lio lived to 
tlie age of a hundred, spent the latter part of his 
long life in the cultivation and improvement of his 
farm. It is remarkable of this celebrated person, 
that no less than forty-six years intervened between 
his first and his last consulship ; so that his career 
of honours was equal to that period which our 
ancestors marked out for the commencement of old 
age. But his felicity did not terminate with his re- 
tiring from public affairs; on the contrary, he was 
in one respect at least even haiipier in the latter 
part of his Ufe than when he filled the first ofliceg 
of the state; rts his great age, at the same time that 
it exempted Inm from the fatigue of bearing an 

•etive pari in the adnunistration of the comoioaK 
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wealth, added weipfht and influeac^ to his general 
credit and authority. 

Tiie crown and j^lory of ^ray liairs is, indeed, that 
kind of authority which thus arises from a respecta-* 
bie old age. How considerable did this appear ia 
those venerable personages, Ceecilios Metelius and 
Attilins Calatious ! You remember, no doubt, the 
singular and celebrated eulogy inscribed on the 
monument of the latter ; "That all nations agreed 
in esteeming him as the first of Romans.-' The 
influence he maintained over his fellinv -( iti/ens was 
certainly founded on the most un(iuestion?ihle claim, 
since his merit was thus universally ackiu>wledged 
and admired. To the instances already mentioned I 
might add our late chief pontiff Pubiius Crassus, 
together with Marcus Lepidus, who succeeded him 
in that dignity ; and, if it were necessary I migU 
enlarge this illustrious list with the revered names 
of Paultis ^milins, Scipio Africanus^ and Fabins 
Maximus, the latter of whom I have already taken 
occasion to mention with peculiar esteem. These 
were all of them men of such approved and respected 
characters, that even their very nud alone carried 
with it irrcsistihlf* authority. In a word, "that gene- 
ral defc?rence w^hich is ever paid to a wise and good 
old man, especially if his virtues have been digni- 
fied by the public honours of his country, aifords a 
truer and more solid satisfaction than all the plea- 
sures which attend on the gay season of life. 

Btrt let it be remembered, "my noble friends, that 
when I speak advantageously of that portion of life 
we are now considering, I would he understood to 
mean only that respectable old age which stands 
supported on the firm foundatio/i of a well-spent 
youth. A(»-n t :ibly to this princij>le, I once declared 
on a public occasion, that miserable hidced nuist 
that old man be, whose former life stood in need of 
an apology ; a sentiment which I had the satisfao 

turn 40 observe was reoeived fagrthe wbfto w^ aom 
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l¥ith uncotmnon applame. It is not iiratety 1lFm» 

kles and gray hiiirs, which can command that autho- 
ritative veneration of which I have been speakiiisr: 
he alone siiaii taste this sweet frnit of revered age 
whose former years have been distiniimished by a 
uniroroi series of laudable and meritorious actions. 

But besides those more important advaiitoges I 
have already pointed out, as altending an honoura* 
Ue <dd age : it may be farth^ observed, that th^re 
are certain customary deferences and attmtions 
which^ althouf^h they may be considered, perhaps^ 
as coiiHiioii and in^^igiiificant ceremonials, are un- 
doubtedly^ however, very honourable marks of 
general respect. Observances of this kind are 
strictly practised in our own countrv' : as, indeed, 
they likewise are in every other^ in proportion to 
its advancement in civilized and polished manners* 
It is said that Ljrsander^ whom I just now took occft*' 
sion to menticm, used frequently to tematki that 
Lacedsomon, of all the cities he luiew, was the most 
eligible for an old man's residence ; and it must be 
acknowledged there is no place in the world w^here 
age is treated with so much civility and regard* 
Accordinirly it is reported that a certain Athenian^ 
far advanced in years, coming into the theatre at 
Athens when it was extremely crowded^ noi one ot 
his countrymen had the good manners to make room 
for him ; bnt when he approached that part of the 
theatre which was appropriated to the Laced^emo* 
nian ambassadors, they ev^ry one of them rose up, 
and offered him a phace among them. RepeMted 
claps of applause immediately ensued from the 
whole asseiubiy ; on whicli one of the spectators 
remarked, that the Athenians understood politeness 
much better than they practised it. 

There are many excellent rules established in the 
sacred college, of which I am a member ^ one of 
thesOy as it rebates to the particular circrnnstance 
hnmediately nnder cowideratiQny I cannot forbear 
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lomftioaing. Every augur delivers his opimon on 
any qiie»tian in debate according to his seniority in 
point of years ; and he takes precedency of all the 
younger members, even althonofh they should be in 
the highest degree his superiors in point of rank. 

And now I will venture once more to ask, if there 
is a pleasure in any of the mere sensual ffratifica- 
tions, which caa equal the satisfaotion arismg from 
these valuable privileges thus conferred on old agfet 
To which I will only addt that he who knows how 
to enjoy these h<moarable distinctions with snItaWe 
dignity to the conclusion of his days may be con- 
sidered as having supported his pait oa the great 
theatre of the world with uniform spirit and pro- 
priety; and not, like an unpractised player, to li ive 
disgracefully failed in the last finishing act of the 
i drama. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that if we look into the 
world) we shall iind petulance^ moroseness, and 
even avarice itself are infirmities which generally 
I break oat and discover themselves in old age. But 
' the fact is, these moral diseases of the mm J are 
rather the constitutional imperfections of the man 
I in whom they reside, than necessary defects inse- 
i. parable from the wane of life. Indeed, this peevish- ► 
' ' ness of temper may, I will not say be justified, but 
certainly at least in some measure excused, from 
that suspicion which old men are too apt to enter- 
i tain of their being generally marked by the younger 
{Hurt of the wortd as olijects of their scorn and de-* 
nsion. Add to this, that where the ^constitution is 
broken and woru out, the mind becomes the more 
^ sensible of every little offence, and is disposed to 
magnify unintention;]! slights into real and desigiied 
insults. But this captions and irritable disposition, 
incident to this season of life, may be much softened 
^ and subdued in a mind actuated by the principles of 
' good manners, and improved by liberal accomplish* 
oients. Examples of this kind most haveoccooted 
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to every maa*8 experience <tf tlie wofid, as ttuay aM 
frequently exhibited also on the stage. What a strike 
contrast, for instance^ between the two old tnen 

in Terence's play called the Brothers ! Micio is all 
mildness and good humour ; whereas Demea, on the 
contrary, is represented as an absolute churl. The 
fact, ni short, is plainly tins ; — as it is not every kind 
of wine, so oeither is it every sort oftemprr that 
turns sour by age : but I must observe, at the same 
time, Ihere is a certain grayity of deportment ex* 
tremely becoming in adranced years ; and whichf 
as in other virtues, When it preserves its proper 
bounds, and does not degenerate into an aceroity of 
manners, I very much approve. As to avarice, it 
is iiHMMiceivable for what purpose that passion 
should find admittance into an old man's breast : for 
surely nothing can be more irrational and absurd 
than to increase our provision for the road« the 
nearer we appioach to our journey's end. 

It remains only to consider the fourth and last 
imputation on that period of life at which I am 
armed : old age, it seems^ must necessarily be a 
state of much smxiety and disquietude, from the 
near approach of death. That the hour of dissolu- 
tion cannot possibly be far distant from an old man, 
is most undoubtedly certain : but unhappy indeed 
must he be, if in so long a course of years he has 
yet to learn that there is nothing in that circum* 
stance which can reasonably alarm his fears : on the 
cimtrary, it is an event either utterly to be di»re* 
garded, if it extinguish the soul's existence; or 
much to be wished, if it convey her to some region 
where she shall continue to exist for ever. One of 
those two consequences must necessarily ensue the 
disunion of the soul and body: there is no other 
possible alternative. Whnt then have I to fear, if 
after death I shall either not be miserable, or sliall 
cerUdnly be lu^y 1 But, after all, is there any man, 
bsw young soever he may be, wlu> can be so weak 
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ftl to pfonsise himself, with confidence, that he shall 
live even till night t In fact, young people are more 
exposed to mortal accideutis lh,m even the a^ed: 
[ they are also not only more liable to natural dis- 
eases: but, as they are n^ciierally attacked by them 
in a more violent manner, are obliged to obtain their 
oisre, if tibey happen to recover, by a more painM 
oomrse of medical operations. Hence it is that there 
are bat few among mankind who arrive at old age ; 
and this, (to remark it by the way,) will suggest a 
reason why the affSsdrs of the world are no better 
conducted : for w^e brings along with it experience, 
discretion, and judgment, without which no well- 
formed go\ ernment could have been established, or 
can be maintained. But not to w-ander from the 
point under our present consideration ; — why should 

* death be deemed an evil pecoHajrly impending on 
<»ld age, when daily experience proves that it is 
common to every other period of human life f Of 
tins tmth both yon and I, Scipio, have a very severe 

V emiviction in our respective families : in yours, by 

I the premature decease of your two brothers, wlio 

t had given their friends a most promising earnest that 

' their merit would one dav rais(^ tlieni to the highest 

^ honours of the state ; and in mme, by the loss of my 

• truly excellent son. 

It will be replied, perhaps, that youth may at least 
entertain the hope of enjoying many additional 

i Srears, whereas an old man cannot rationally encon- 
ngh so pleaffing an expectation. But is it not a 
mark of extreme weakness to rely on precarious 
contingences, and to consider an event as absolutely 

^ to take place, which is altofrether doubtful and un- 
certain? But admitting that the younii: may indulge 
this expectation with tiie liighest reason ; still the 
advantage evidently Ues on the side of the old, as 
the latter is in possession of that length of life, 
which the former can only hope to attain. Length 
«fUfetdidIsay1 Good gods! what is there in tb^ 
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uliiiobt extent of human duration tlrat can properfy 
be called long; even if om days should prove as nu- 
merous as those of Argaiithouius, the king of the 
Tartessi, who reigned, a» history tells us, eighty 

I ears, aitd lived to the age of a hiundred and twea^ I 
1 my own opinion, indeed, no portion of time can 
justly be deemed long, that will necessarily hare an 
end; since the longest, when once it is elapsed, 
leaves not a trace bciiind, and nothing valuable re- 
nt aiiis with us, but the conscious satisfaction of 
haviiif]^ (Mn])loyed it well. Thus, hours and days, 
montlis and years, glide imperce ptibly away: the 
P'.ist never to return, the future nivolved in impene- 
trable obscurity ! But whatever the exLteot of our 
present duration may prove, a wise and good man 
ought to be ccmtented with the allotted measure ; 
membering that it is in life, as on the stage, where it 
is not necessary, in order to be approved, that the 
• actor's part sliould continue to tlic conclusion of the 
drama: it is suflicient, in whatever scene he shaU 
make his final exit, that he supports the character 
assigned him with deserved ap|)l?)ns(^ The truth is^ 
a small portion of time is abundantly adequate to 
the purposes of honour and virtue. But should oar 
years continue to be multiplied, a wise man will no 
more lament his entrance into old age, than ib& 
husbandman regrets when the bloom and fragrancy 
of the spring is passed away, that summer or au- 
tumn is arrived. Youth is the vernal season of 
life : and the blossoms it then puts forth are indi- 
cations of those future fruits which are to be ga- 
thered in the succeeding periods. Now the proper 
fruit to be gatliered in the winter of our days, is, as 
I have repeatedly observed, to be able to took badt 
with self-aiq^roving satisfaction on tiie happy and 
abundant produce of more active yeavs. 

But to resume the principal point we were dis^ 
cussing. Every event agreeable to the course of 
Qature ou^ht to be look^ oix as a read good ; 
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tdreljr none can be more natural than for an oU 

man to die. It is true, youth likewise stands ex-* 
posed to the same dissolution ; but it is a dissolu- 
tion contrary to Nature's evident intentions, and in 
direct opposition to her strongest efforts. In the 
latter instance, the privation of life may be resem- 
bled to a fire forcibly extinguished by a deluge of 
water ; in the former to a fire spontaneously and 
gradually going out from a total ccmsuiiwtton of its 
Jiiel. OjCf to hkvB recourse to another uhistration; 
as fruit, before it is ripe, cannot, without some de- . 
gree of force, be separated from the stalk, but drops 
of itself when perfectly mature ; so tlie disunion of 
the soul and body is effected in the young by dint 
of violence, but is wrought in the old by a mere 
fulness and completion of years. This ripeness for 
death I perceive in mjnself with much satisfaction; 
and I look forward to my dissobitkm as to a secure 
liaven, where I shall at fength find a happy repose 
from the fatigues of a long voyage. 

Every stage of human life, except the last, is 
marked out by certain and defined limits ; old age 
alone has no precise and determined boundary : it 
may well therefore be sustained to any period, how 
far soever it may be extended, provided a man is 
capable of performing those offices which are suited 
to tiiis season of life,, and preserves at the saiM 
time a perfect indifference with req^ect to its eoa» 
timumee. Old age, un^r these circumstaiiees, ant 
with these sentiments, may be animated with more 
courage and fortitude than is usually found even in 
the prime of life. Accordingly Solon, it is said, 
being questioned by the tyrant Pisistratus, what it 
was that inspired him with the boldness to oppose 
iis measures, bravely replied, — My old age.^' Ne* 
vertheless, the most desirable manner of yiddinf 
up our lives is, when Nature herself, while our 
derstanding and our other senses still remam anfni^ 
paired, thinks proper to destroy tiie W9A id iMf 

Cw Vol. IIL~W 
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fmn haiKl ; as the artist, who constrocted the ma- 
chine, is best qualified to take it to pieces. In short, 
an old man should neither be anxious to preserve 
the small portion of life which remains to him, nor 
forward to resign it without a just cause. It was 
cm of the prohibitions of Pythagoras, not to quit 
onr post of life witiiovt being authorized hy the 
commander who pl»^ ps in it; that is, not wiflioiit 
thspennisskm of tbo Supremo Imng. 

Tto epitaph which the wise Solon ordered to bo 
inscribed on his monument expresses his wish that 
his death might not pass undistinguished by the 
sorrowful exclamations of his sur\4ving friends. It 
was natural, I confess, to desire to be remembered 
with regret hy those with whom he had been inti- 
matdy and tenderly connected ; yet I am inclined 
to-me Hie preferrace to liie sentimrat of EmunSt 
m Ume femons lines,— 

Nor load lament, nor silent tear deplore 

11m fiito of fltaate wlimlM liraitliw Mm 

In this poet's estimation, death, which opens the 
way to immortahty, is by no means a subject of 
reasonable lamentation. The act of dying may in- 
deed be attended wii^ a sense of pain ; bat a pain 
however whieh cannot be of long continoance, espe- 
cially to a man greatly advancM in years : wd as 
to the conseqaence of death, it mnst eifher be a 
state of total mscnsibiHty, or of sensations much to 
be desired. This is a truth on which we ought con- 
tinually to meditate, from our earliest youth, if we 
would he impressed with a just and firm contempt 
of death ; as without this impression it is impossible 
to enjoy tranquilHty : for as death^is a change which 
sooner or liater, perhaps even this very moment, we 
must inevitaUy undergo ; is it possible, that'he who 
lives m the perpetual dread df an event with which 
he is every instant threatened, 'should know the 
satisfaction of possessing an undisturbed repose and 
serenity of mind t 
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• When I reflect on the conduct of Jurmis Brutus, 
who lost his hfe in the support of the hberties of his 
country; on the two Decii, who rushed to certain 
death, bom the same patriotic principle ; on Mar- 
cus Attilius, who delivered himself up to the torture 
Qf a most cruel execution, that he might not forfeit 
}ua woxd of honour which he had pledged to tiie 
enenqr; oa thatwoScipios,who,if itfaalGiMiifios- 
mble, wmM wiUingl^ nave formed a rampart v^Xh 
Obeir own bodies against the invasion of the Cartha- 
ginians ; on Taicius Paullus, your illustrious gjai id fa- 
ther, who by liis heroic death expiated the igiiomiuy 
we sustsdned by the temerity of his coUeao^ie at the 
battle of Cannae ; on Marcus Marcellus, whose mag- 
nanimity was so universally respected, that even 
the most cruel of our enemies wcMild not snffiar his 
dead body to be deprived of funeral honours:-* 
when I rcSleet, I say^ not only on its generous con- 
tempt of life which these heroic personages exhi- 
bited, but that whole leg-ions of our troops (particular 
instances of which I have produced in my treatise 
on Roman Antiquities) have frequently marched 
with undaunted courage, and even alacrity, to at- 
tacks, from which they were well persuaded not 
one of them could live to return it should seem 
there is Uttle occasion to enlarge on the contempt 
of death : for if the very common soldiers of oar 
armies, who are frequently raw illiterate^ yomig 
peasants, are thus capable of despising its imagin- 
ary terrors ; — shall old age, with all the superior 
advantages of reason and philosophy, tremble at 
the thoughts of its near approacli 1 

The distaste with whicii, in passing through the 
several stages of our present beingt we leave behind 
08 the remective enjoyments peculiar to each, mus^ 
necessarflly, I should think, in the dose of its latest 
period, render life itself no longer deraaUe. Infancy 
and youth, manhood and old age, have each of "ttiem 
tlieir peculiar and appropriate pursuits; but does 
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youth regret the toys of infancy, or manhood lament 
umt it h^ no tonger a taste for the amusements of 

Kith f The eeason of maifliood has also its soita- 
objects, Uiat are exchanged for others in old age ; 
and these too^ like all the preceding, become lan- 
guid and insipid in t heir turn. Now, when this state 
of absolute satiety is at length arrived ; when we 
have enjoyed the satisfactions peculiar to old age, 
till we have no longer any relish remainnig for 
them ; it is tlien that death may justly be considered 
as a ms^e and seasomiUle event. 

And now, among the difl^oent sentiments of the 
philosophers concerning the consequence of omr 
fmA dissolution, may I not venture to declare my 
own [ and tlie rather, as the nearer death advances 
towards nie, the more cleaiiy I seem to discern its 
real nature. 

T am well convinced, then, that my dear depnrtecf 
friends, your two illustrious fatiiers, are so far from 
having ceased to live, that the state they now 
eqoy "Can alone with piHopriety be called life. Tte 
soul, during ^her confinement virithin this prison of 
the body is doomed by fate to nndei^ a severe 
penance : fbr her native seat is in heaven ; and it is 
with reluctnnee that^he is forced down from those 
celestial mansions into these lower regions, where 
all is foreign and repugnant to her divine nature. 
But the gods, I am persuaded, have thus widely dis- 
seminated immortal spirits, and clothed them with 
hnman bodies, that there might be a race of intelli^ 
gent creatures, not only to have dominion over this 
onr earth, but to contemplate the host of heaven, 
and imitate hi their moral conduct the same beauti- 
ful order and unifornuty, so conspicuous in those 
splendid orbs. This opinion I am uiduced to em- 
brace, not only as agreeable to the best deductions 
of reason, but in just deference also to the authority 
of the noblest and most distinguished philosophers. 

Aocordingly, Pythagoras imd his followers (wha 
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were formerly distinguished by the name of the Italic 
sect) firmly iiiaiiitainerl that the human soul is a de- 
tached part, or emRnation. from the ^reat universal 
soul of the world. 1 am farther conikmed in my belief 
of the soiil^ immortalitir by the disooiirBe which 
Socrates, whom the oracle of Apollo pronounced to 
be the wisest of men, held on this subject just befoTO 
Ms death. In a word, when I consider the facilities 
with which the human mind is endued ; its amazing 
celerity; its wonderfid power in recollecting past 
events, and sagiu ity in discerning future ; together 
with its numberless discoveries in the several arts 
and sciences ; — feel a conscious conviction that 
this active, comprehensive principle, cannot possi- 
bly be of a mortal nature. And as this unceasing 
zmritf of the sool derives its energy from its own 
intrinsic and essential powers, without receiving it 
from any foreign or external impulse, it necessarily 
follows (as it IS absurd to suppose the soul would 
desert itselO that its activity must continue forever. 
But farther; as the soul is evidently a simple, iin- 
compounded substance, without any dissimilar parts 
or heterogeneous mixture, it cannot therefore be 
divided; consequently it cannot perish. I might 
add, tibat the facility and expedition with which 
3roilth are tai^ht to acquire numberiess very difficult 
arts llr a slrong presumption that the soul possessed 
a considerable portion of knowledge before it en- 
tered into the human form; and that wliat seems to 
be received from instruction, is in fact, no other than 
a reminiscence or recollection of its former ideas. 
Tliis, at least, is the opinion of Plato. 

Xenophon, likewise, represents the elder Cyrus, 
in his test moments, as expressing his belief in the 
soul's immcnrtality^ in the following terms : — O my 
sons, do not imagine, whm death shall have sepa* 
rated me from you, that I shall cease to exist. You 
beheld not my soul whilst I continued amongst you, 
yet you concluded that I had one, from the actions 
^ W2 
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shall see me no mwe. If fhe souls of departed 

worthies did not watch over and guard their sur- 
viviiii^ fame, the renown of their illustrious actions 
would soon be worn out of the memory of men. 
For my own part, I never could be persuaded that 
the soul could properly be said to live whilst it re- 
mained in this mortal body, or that it ceased to live 
when death had dissolved the vital union : I never 
eonld beUevOy either that it became void^ of sense 
when it escaped from its connexion with^senseless 
matter, or that its intellectual powers were not en- 
larged and improved wlien it was discliarged and 
refined from all corporeal admixture. When death 
has disunited the human frame, we elearlv see what 
becomes of its material parts, as they apparently 
return to the several elements out of which they 
were originally composed ; but the soul continues to 
remain invisible, both when she is present in the 
body, and when she departs out of it Nothing so 
nearly resembles death as sleep; and nothing ^o 
.strongly intimates the divinity of the soul as whui 

tiasses in the mind on that occasion : for tlie intel- 
ectual pniicn)le in man, dunnu: this state of relaxa- 
tion and freedom from external impressions, fre* 
quentfy looks forward into futurity, and discerns 
events ere time has yet tarought them forth: suplain 
indication this, what tiie powers of the soul will 
bereafter be, when shashdl be delivered from ^e 
restraints of her present bondage. If I should not 
therefore be mistaken in this my f rm persuasion, 
you will have reason, my suns, v%]ien death shall 
have removed me froiii your view, to revere me as 
a sacred and celestial spirit. But aithougii the soul 
should perish with the body, I recommend it to you, 
nevertheless, to honour my memory with a pious 
and inviolable regard, in obedience to the immortal 
|od% bv whose power and psrovidence this beanti- 
m fimlc of the universe is sAstamed and governed*'* 
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! Such were the sentunmts of the dyii^ Cyrus: 
permit me now to express my own. 

Never, Scipio, can 1 believe that your ilhistrious 
ancestors, together with many other exec Ih iit per- 

: soniis^es, whom T need not particularly name, would 
have so ardently endeavoured to merit the honouraf 
bla remembrance of posterity had they not been 
persuaded that they had a real interest in the 
i^imon which future generations might entertain 
concerning them. And do you imagfine, my noble 
friends, (if I may be indulged in an old man's privi- 
lege to boa^-.t of himself,) do you imagine 1 would 
hrive undergone those labours I have sustained both 

' in my civil and military employments, if I had sup- 
posed that the coTiscious satisfaction I received 
from the glory of my actions was to terminate with 

» ray present existence ? If mch had been my per* 
auafttop, would it not have been far better and more 
raticmal to have passed my days in an midistuxiied 
and indolent repose, without labour, and without 

^ coiileiitiun 1 But my mind, by I know not what se- 
cret impulse, was ever raising its views into future 
ages, strongly persuaded that I should then only 

' be^-in to live when T r eased to exist in the present 

[ world. Indeed, if the soul were not naturally raor- 

I talf never, surely, would the desire of immortal 
dory be a passion which always exerts itself witli 
greatest force in the noblest and most exalted 

. tesoms. 

) Tell me, my friends, whence is it that those men 

who have made the greatest advances in true wis- 
dom and genuine philosophy, are observed to meet 

^ death with the most perfect equanimity, while the 
ignorant and unimproved part of our species geue- 
i^y see its approach with the utmost discomposure 
and reluctance! Is it not because the more en- 
lightened the mind is, and the farther it extends its 
view, the more clearly it discerns in the hour of itsi 
disecdntion (what narxow and vulgar sonto are too 

t 
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short-si^fhted to discover) that it is taking its flight 
into .some happier region? 

For my own part, I feel myself transported with 
the most ardent impatience to jom the society of 
my two departed friends, your illustrious fathers, 
whose characters I greatly respected, and whose 
persww I sincerely loved. Nor is this my earnest 
desire confined to those exe^ent persons alone with 
whom I was formerly connected: I ardently wieh 
* to Tisit also those celebrated worthies, of whose 
honourable conduct I have heard and read much, or 
whose virtues I have myself commemorated in 
some of my writings. To this glorious assembly I 
am speedily advancing: and I would not be turned 
back in my journey, even on the assured condition 
that my youth, like that of Pelias, should again be 
restored. The sincere toath is, if some diyinity 
woidd confer on me a new grant of my life, and re* 
place me once more in the cradle^ I would utterly, 
and without the least hesitation, reject the offer: 
having well nic^^li finished my race, I have no incli- 
nation to return to the goal. For what has life to 
recommend it ; or rather indeed to what evils dues 
it not expose us But admit that its satisfactions 
are maily ; yet surely there is a time when we have 
had a sufficient measure of Its enjoyments, and may 
well depart contented with our share of the feast : 
lor I mean not« in imitation of some very conside- 
raUe philosophers, to represent the condition of 
human nature as a subject of just lamentation : on 
the contrary, I am far from regretting that life was 
bestowed on me ; as I have the satisfaction to think 
that I have employed it in such a manner, as not to 
have lived m vain. In short, I consider this world 
as a place which Nature never designed for my 
permanent abode ; and I look on my departure ork 
of it, not as being driven from my habitation, but as 
leaving my inn. 
0 glorians day I when I shall retire firom Hub tow 
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find sordid aoeiie, to associate with tbe divine as-* 
sembly of departed spirits ; sod not with those only 
whom I just now mentioned, hut with my dear Cato; 
that best of sons and most valuable of men! It was 
my sad fate to lay his body on the funeral pile, 
when by the course of natiin" I had reason to hope 
he would have performed tiie same last office to 
mine. His soul, however, did not desert me^ bat 
still looked back on me in its flight to those happy 
roaosions, to which he was assured I shodld one 
day follow Mm. If I seemed to bear his death with 
fortitude, it was by no mjeans that I did not most 
, seui^iblv feel the loss I liud susUiiued: it was be- ' 
^ ^ • iJause i-^supported myself-witli the -consoling refl6c« 
•tion that we couid not long be separated. 

Thus to think, and thus to act, has enabled me, 
, Scipio, to bear up under a load of years with that 
ease and complacency, which both you and Lselius 
have so frequently, it seems, remarked with admira^ 
tion ; as, indeed, it has rendered my old age not only 
no inconvenient state to me, but even an agreeable 
' one. And, after all, should this my firm persuasion of 
•the sonrs iinniortality prove to be a mere delusion, 
! * %dt iH atf'leaslfia pleasing delusion; and I will cherish 
j ifr to my latest breath. I have the satisfaction in 
' the mean time to be assured, that if death should 
utterly extinguish my existence, as some minute 
philosophers assert, the groundless hope 1 enter- 
tained of an after-life in some better state cannot 
^ e:qK>8e me to the derision of these wonderful sages, 
when they and I shall be no more. At all events, 
and even admitting that our expectations of immor- 
, tality are utterly vain, there is a certain period, 
^ nevertheless, when death woiild be a consnmiuation 
most earnestly to be desired: for Nature has ap- 
pointed to tlie days of man, as to- all things else, 
their proper limits, beyond which they are no longer 
of any value* In fine, old age may be considered 
80 the last sc^ie in the great drama of life ; and one 
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I 

would not, surely, wish to lengthen out his part till 1 
tie sunk down sated with repetition, and exhausted 

"with fatigue. 

These, my noble friends, are the reflections I had 
to lay before you on the subject of old age ; — a pe- i 
riod, to which, I hope, you will both of yon in due 
time arrive, and prove by your own experience the 
truth of what I have asserted to you on mine. 

^7 .ljC 
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To Titus PoBfPotmm ATncvs. 

Quint Ls Mucius, the augur, used 'to relate, in a 
- very agreeable manner, a variety of particulars 
! which he remembered cojiceming his father-in-law, 
the sage Laeiius, as he constantly styled tum« My 
] father introduced me to Mucius as soon as I was 
f amrested with the manly robe ; aiod he so strongly 
I Mcomnraided htm to my obse^rvaace^ that I never 
neglected any opportunity in my power of attending* 
him. In consequence of this privilege, I had the 
^ advantage to hear him occasionally discuss several 
important topics, and throw out miuiy judicious 
maxims, whicli I cnrc fully treasured up in my mind; 
endeavouring to improve myself in wisdom and 
^ hnowledge by the benefit of his enlightening olmrw 
vationa. After his death, I attached myseli in the 
same manner* and with the same views, to his rehu* 
tikm Mucins SesErvola, the chief pontiff; and 1 wiB 
L venture to say, that in regard both to the powers 
J of his mind and the integrity of his heart, Rome 
never produced a greater or more respectable 
character : but I shall take some other occasion to 
^ do justice to the merit of this excellent man: my 
{uresent business is solely with the aupir. 

As I was one day titling with him and two M 
Qnee of his intimate acquaintance in Ma eemioircii-' 
tar aparteMSit where he nsndly received companyf 
among several other pmnts, he fell into discoomt 
Cic. Toi-. IIL— X 

r 
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on an event which had lately happened, and was^ 

as you well know, the general subject of conversa- 
tion : for. you canuot l ut remember (as you were 
auicli cunnected with one of the parties)* that when 
Publius bulpi( ins was tribune, and Qumtus Pompeius 
consul, the impla( :il)l( animosity that broke out 
betweeu them, after having lived together in the 
most affectionate union, was universa&]r mentioned 
with concern and aurpriae. Muciua having casually 
touched on this oneroected nnrture^ took occaskm 
to relate to ns the suostance of a conference which 
La^Iius formerly held with iiini and his other son-in- 
law, Caius Fannius, a few days after the death of * 
Scipio Africanus, on the subj( ( t of friendship. As 
I perfectly well recollect the general purport of the 
relation he f^e us, I have wrought it up, after my 
own manner, in the following essay: but that I ^ 
- might not encumber the dfologue with perpetually 
intmosing ^^said V* and ^satd he,^ I rave intio* 
doced the spe^era themselves to the reader; by 
which means he may consider himself as a sort of r 
party in the conference. : 

It turns on a subject on which you have frequently | 
pressed me to write my thoughts; and, indeed, be- i 
sides being peculiarly suitable to that intimacy ^ 
which has so long aidwsisted between ns^ it ^ weil 
worthy of being umveisally considered and under- 
stood. Iha^ themor8WiUmgly,Uter6f0te,eflterBd 
into the discussion yon reeommended) as it aAnda 4 
me an opportunity of rendering a crenersl service^ 
at the- same time that I aiu cumplymg with your 
particular request. 

In the treatise I lately inscribed to you on old age , 
I represented the elder Cato as the principal speaker; 
bei]ig persuaded that no person could with more 
weight and propriety be introduced, as deliveikig 
his ideas in relation to that advanced state^ ttuni one ^ 
who had so long flounsfaed in it wiOi mmpaSM 

* PubUuB Sulpicius. 

i 
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spirit and vigour. In inivsuance of the same jn iii- 
cij^Ie, the meniorahle amity whicli, we are told, 
subsisted between LsdUus and Scipio, rendered the 
foraier, I thought, a very suitable character to sup- 
port a conversation on the subject of friendship ; 
and the reasoning I have ascribed to him is agreea- 
bte to those sentiments which Mucins informed us 
he expressed. 

This kind of dialogue, where the question is ajo^i- 
tated by illustrious personai^res of former ages, is 
apt, I know not liow, to make a stono^er impression 
on the mind of the reader than any other species of" 
composition. This effect, at least, I have experi- 
enced in mj own vnritings of that kind ; as I have 
sometimes unag^ed, when I was revising the essay 
I latehr inscribed to 3rod, that Cato himself, and not 
your iriend in his name, was the real speaker. As 
m that performance, it was one veteran addressing 
another on the article of old age, so in the present, 
it is a friend explaining to a friend his notions con- 
cerning friendship. Tn tlii; former conference, Hato, 
who was distinguished among his contemporaries 
by his great age and superior wisdom, stands forth 
as the principal speaker: in this, which I now pre- 
sent to yon, Lslius, who was no less respected in 
ihe times in which he iSourished, for his eminent 
▼irtnes and faithful attachment to his friend, takes 
the lead in the discourse. I must request you, there- 
fore, to turn your thoughts awhile from the writer, 
and suppose yourself conversing with La3lius. 

For tins pur|)ose you are to imagine Fannius and 
Mucins making a visit to their father-in-law, soon, 
after the death of Scipio Africanus ; and from that 
oiFCumstance, giving occasion to Laelius to enter on 
tilie snliject in question. I will only add, that in con- 
tMdpIatinff the portrait of a troe friend, as delineated 
in the foUowing pages, yon cannot be at a loss to 
4iscover ^our o\^ti. 
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Fmn. I agree witb you, entirely, Ladius; no ttm 

ever possessed more amiable or more illustrious vir- 
tues tluui Scipio Africanus. JNevcrtheless, let me 
entreat you to renieniber, that the public eye is par- 
ticularly turned towards you on the present occa- 
sion, and extremely attentive to observe how Laeiius, 
the sage Laelius, (as, by a very singular distinction, 
you are universally both called and acknowledged,) 
behaves under the great loss he has sustained. 
When I say by a very singular diatinctkm, I am not 
ignorant ttet the late Marcus Cato, in our own times, 
and Lucius Attilius, in the days of our forefetbers, 
were generally mentioned with the same lionourable 
addition ; but I know, too, that it was for attainments 
soaiewhat different from those which have so justly 
occasioned it to be conferred on you. To the latter 
it was given, in allusion to his eminent skill in the 
laws of nis country ; as it was to the former, on ao* 
count of Qie wonderful compass and variety of hu» 
knowledge, together vntik ms great espenenee ia 
the affairs of the world. Indeed, the many signal 
proofs that Cato gave, both in the fomm and the 
senate, of his judtrment, his spirit, and his penetra- 
tion, produced such frequent occasions to speak of 
his wisdom with admiration, that the epithet seems, 
by continually recurring, to have been considered 
in his latter days as Iiis original and proper name. 
But the same appellation {wad I cannot forbear re- 
peating it again) has been conferred on yon for 
qualifications not altogether of the same nature ; not 
merely in respect to Uie superior exceUrace of your 
political accomplishments, and those intellectual 
endowments which adorn your mind, but principally 
ill consequence of the singular advancement you 
liri\ e made in the study and practice of moral wis- 
dom. Tn sliort, if L?e]ins is never named without 
the designation I am speaknig of, it is not so much 
in the popular as in the philosophical sense of the 
term that this characteristic is applied to Um: audi 
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1 in that sense, I will venture to say, there is not a 
single instance, throughout ail the states of Greece, 
of its ever having been thus attributed to any man 
by the unanimous consent of a whole people : for as 
to those famous sages v^o are conunooly known 
by tiie general denomination of the seven wise men 
of Greece, it is asserted by the most accurate in- 
' -quirers into their history tliiit they cannot properly 
be ranked in the class of moral pliiiosopiiers. One 
celebrated Grecian, however, there was, a native of 
I Athens, whom the oracle of Apollo declared to be 
I the wisest of the sons of meji; and believe me^ 
ladius, it is the same species of wisdom which this 
^xscselleiit moralist displayed that all the world is 
agreed in ascribing to you ; that wisdom, I mean, 
^ by which you hold virtue to be c«pable of fortifying 
i the soul against nil the various assaults of human 
calamities, and arc taught to consider happiness as 
depending on yourself alone. , 

In consequence of this general opinion, I have 
I been frequently asked, (and the same question, I 
beheve, has no less often, Scsrvola, been proposed 
to yon,) i& what manner LaeUus supports the loss 
he has lately sustained; and tins inquiry was the 
I mther made, as it was remarked that yon absented 
' yourself from our last monthly meeting in the gar- 
dens of Brutus, the au^er, where you had always 
I before very regularly assisted, 
f Sc(E. I acknowledge, Laelius, that the question 

' which Fannius mentions has repeatedly been put to 
I me by many of my acquaintance ; and I have al> 
^ ways assured them that, as fkr as I could observe, 
f you received the wound thst has beeti inflicted on 
you by the death of your afieetionate and iUustriouB 
friend, with great composure and equanimity ; 
^ nevertheless, that it was not possible, nor indeed 
! consistent with the general humane disposition of 
your nature, not to be affected by it in a very sens!- 
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Ue manner: however, that it was by no means 
grie^ but merely indisposition, which prevented 
yoa from hmng pvetesit al the last meetii^ of ouv 
asMmbly. 

Lml. Your answer, Scttircda, was perfectly agreea» 
fate to the fact. Ill, certainly, wooHl it become me^ 

on account of any private affliction, to decline a 
conference whicli I have never failed to attend when 
my hc^dth permitted; and indeed I am persuaded 
that no man, Avho possesses a proper firmness of 
mind, will suffer his misfortimes, how heavily soever 
may press on his heart, to interriH^t Ins duties 
ci any kind. For the rest, I considto the higk 
opinion, Fannins, wUch 3roii suppose the world eiK 
tertains of my character, is m obliging proof of 
your friendship ; but it is an opinion which, as I am 
not conscious of deserving, I have no disposition to 
claim. As little am I inclined to subscribe to your 
judgment concerning Cato ; for if consummate wis- 
dom, in tiie moral and philosophic idea of tiiat ex- 
pression, was ever to be found in the ebaraotier of 
any hnman being, (which, I will ooofbss, howevM^ 
I very mnch donbt,) it certainly appeared tbroat^hNnit 
the whole eonduct of that excellent person. Not 
to mention other proofs ; with what unexampled 
fortitude, let me ask, did he support the deatli of his 
incomparable son ! I was no stranger to the beha- 
viour of Paulus, and was an eye-witness to that of 
Gallus, labouring under an affliotion of the same 
kind ; but the sons whom tl^ were reapeetively be* 
reaved of died when they were mere boys ; whereas 
Cato's was rastebad from him whra be had anived 
al the mrime of maidtood, and wae ilonrishing in the 
general esteenv of his country. Let me caution 
you, then, from suffering any man to rival Cato in 
your good opinion, not excepting even him, whom 
the oracle of Apollo, you say, declared to be the 
wisest of the human ^ace. The truth is, the memory 

<tf So cr atis is held in honQiir for the ad mir a hte doo* 
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iame he deKvered, but Cato's fbi the gioriow ^teed» 



Tbos fat in particular reply to Farmius.— I now 

address myself to both : and if I were to deny that 
I regret the death of Scipio ; how far surh a dispo- 
;8ition of mind would he right, I leave philosophers 
io determine ; but far, I confess, it is from the sen- 
itiments of my heart. I am sensibly, indeed* affected 
iff the loss of a fnend, ^ose equal no man, I witt 
^EMtiire to say, ever possessed before, and none, I 



iheliss, I stand in want of no eirtemaTassistanee to 

Jieal the wound I have received : niy own i ctlections 
supply me with suMcient consulatuai ; and 1 find it 
principally fioin not having erlven into that false 
opinion which adds poignancy to the cf^ief of so 
many others under a loss of the same kind : for I 
am convinced there is no circumstance in the death 
of Scipio that can justhr be lamented with respect 
to himself; vhatev^ there is of private misfortime • 
in that event, eonsists entirely in the loss which I 
have sustained. Under the full influence of such a 
persuasion, to indulge unrestrained sorrow, would 
be a proof, not of a generous affection to one's 
friend, but of too interested a concern for one's self. 
It is evident, indeed, that the colour of Scipio's days 
has, in wer^ view of it, proved truly bright and 
ffloriouB : fyt tell me, my frimds, is there a f^city^ 
(mdess he wished never to dfe^ wnh, I am con> 



sdeat, he wm too wise to entertain,) is there a sm* 

gle article of human happiness, that can reasonably 
be desired, which he did not live to attain 1 The 
high expectations the world had conceived of him 
in his earliest youth, were more than confirmed in 
his riper years ; as his virtues shone forth with a 
lustre BBpeenor even to the most sanguine hopes of 
his eomSxy. He twice, without ttie least so- 
Iteitalion on 1m own part, eleeted eomd: the first 
tlHie^ ha was legally qualifled by Us ag9 




jam pomaded, will ever meet with 
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to be admitted into that office; and the nut, al«» 
though not prematurely with respect to himself, yet 
it had well-nigh proved too lale for hia comtry: in 
bofli inBtancesi however/saccesa attended lus ansa ; 
and having levelled with the i^imd the capitals of 
two stales the must invetertitely hostile to the Ro- 
tnau name, he not only happily terminated the re- 
spectivo wars, but secured us from all apprehension 
of future dauorer from the same powers. I forbear 
to enlarge en the atlability of his manners ; the af- 
fection he showed to his mother ; the generosity 
he exercised towards his ^stears ; the kindn^ess with 
which he behaved to ttie rest of bis family ; and the 
imUmiished integrity that inAnemeed every part of 
his conduct : they were qualities in his exemplary 
and amiable character with which you are perfectly 
well acquauited : it is equally unnecessary to add, 
how sincerely he was beloved by his country: the 
general concern that appeared at his funeral renders 
it sufficiently evident. What increase then conld 
the addition of a few more years have made to the 
glory and happiness of his life } For admitting tlni 
old age does not neceasaiily bring on a state in im* 
becility, (as Cato, I remember, maintained, in a con- 
versation with Scipio and myself about a year 
before his death,) it certainly impairs, at leabt, that 
vigour and vivacity, which bcipio still possessed at 
the time of his decease. 

Such then was the course of his hafsffy and hon«» 
onrable iteys, that neither his felimty nor his fame 
^eoidd have received any further iotorease; and as to 
his death, it was much too mdden to have been at- 
tended wifli any sensible degree of pain. By what 
cause that unexpected event was occasioned is by 
no means indeed clear : the general suspicions con- 
cerning it you well know. One circumstance, at 
least, is unquestionahle ; tlmt of all the many bril- 
liant days he had enjoyed, the last of his life was the 

moat ow^tely iUusttnona; for it wes en the veiy 
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0vmitng^ which preceded his cleatli that he received 
the siuguhir honour, at the breaking u|) of the senate, 
of being conducted to his house i)y nil the members 
of that august assembly, attended by the several 
Ambassadors both from I^ium and ttie allies of the 
Bonan commonwealth : so that iie oaoaoit, it should 
«eenit ao properly be s^d to have dmcanded into 
<he regioiis of the ioimHd deito passed 
at once from tiie supreme heigM of homan glory to 
the mansions of the celestial ^^ods: for I am by no 
means a convert to the new doctrine which certain 
philosophers have lately endeavoured to propagate, 
who maintani thcit death extinguishes the whole 
man, and his soul perishes with the dissolution of his 
body. Indeed, the practice of our ancestors alone, 
abstracted frcMOi tiie opinion of the aneienl sages, 
wmgba more with me than all the wwsmeatB ei 
tiieae psret^ed reasoneis: for certainqr our fore* 
fillers wonU not so rehgioiidy have observed ftose 
sacred rites which have been instituted in honour 
of the dead, if they had supposed that the deceased 
were in no respect concerned in the performance of 
them. Ikit the conviction arisino: from this con- 
sideration is mucii strengthened, when I add to it 
the authority of those great masters of reason, who 
enlightened our comitry by the schools they eetab»' 
lished in Great Greece dnring the flourishing ages 
of that now deserted part of Italjr: and what has a 
fltiD ferther inflnence m determiiimg my persoasion 
is, the opinion of that respectable moralist, who, in 
the judgment of Apollo himself, w;is declared to be 
the wisest of mankind. This incomparable philoso- 
pher, without once varying^ to the opposite side of 
the question, (as his custom was on many other 
controverted subjects,) steadily and firmly asserted 
that the human soul ia a divine and immortal sub- 
stance; that death opens a way for its retam to the 
Mlesi&d manums; andthattbespiritaof those just 
men who hme made Ite greatest progress in tha 
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paths of virtue find the easiest and most expeditiousr 
admittance. This also was the opinion of my de- 
parted friend: an opinion which, you may remem- 
ber, iScaevola, he particularly enlarged on m that 
conversation which, a vary shcMrt time before his 
dealh, be held witti ym aad me in conjunction wiUi 
Plttlus, ManiKaSi and a large company of faia okheir 
firknds, on the sioliject of government : for ia the 
doee of that conference, which coirtmued, yoa 
kiiow, during: three successive days, he related to 
us (as if he had been led into the topic hy a kind of 
presentiment of his approaching fate) a discourse 
which Africanus dehvered to him in a vision during* 
his sleep, concerning the soul's immortality. 

If it be true then that the souls of good men^ 
when enlarged from this corporeal pnaqni wing 
Iheir fl^fat mto the heavenly mansiona with mom 
or lesa ease, in proportion to their moral attain^ 
menta ; what hmnan spirit can we auppoae to have 
its immediate way to the gods with greater facility 
than that of iScipio 1 To bewail, therefore, an event 
attended with such advaiitno^eous consequences to 
himself, would, I fear, have more the appearance of 
envy tlian of friendship. But should the contrary 
prove to be the fact; should the soul and body 
really perish together, and no sense remain aft^ 
oar diaatdntion ^-yet deathi although it eannoti in« 
deed, on thia'auppoaitioa, he deeniM a happineaa to 
my illn0trk>na fnend, can hy no means however be 
considered an evil : for if all perception be totally 
extinguislied in hiiii ; he is, with respect to every 
thing that concerns himself, in the same state as if 
he had never been born. 1 say with respect to him- 
se]f; for it is far otherwise with regard to his 
friends and his country ; as botb will have reason to 
rejoice in his having Uved, ao Irag aa their own ex« 
istence diali endure. 

In every view, Iherefore, of this event, conaidar* 
ing it meieiy aa it lelatQa to my departed ftiendi it 
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uppewss as I observed b^9f to be a happy con^ 
snmmalioii : but it is much ottorwise wim r^rd 
to myself; inrho, as I Mtered earlier into !h<r world, 

ought, according to the common course of nature, 
to have sooner departed out of it. Nevertheless, I 
derive so much satisfaction from reflecting on the 
friendship which snbsisti d 1i(^t\v( < a us, that I cannot 
but think I have reason to congratulate myself on 
th» felicity of my life ; since I have had the happi- 
ness to pass the greatest part of it in the sooieW of 
Sehno^ We lived under (he same roof; passed to- 
geraer through 'the some mifitarjr emploraimts; 
md were actuated in all our piirsmts, wneuMsr of a 
public or private uaUire, by the same common prin^ 
ciples and views. In short, and to express at once 
the whole spirit and essence of friendship, our incli- 
mtions, our sentiments, and our studies, were in 

Erfect accord. For these reasons^ my ambition is- 
» gratified by that high opiaiOB (eispeeiaUy as it k 
mnerited) which Famiiiis assures me tbe winrld 
entertaiim of my wis^im, tban by ^e strong ex^ 
peetatioiis I ha^e ooneetved that the memory of 
our friendship will prove immortal. I indulge thisr 
hope with the greater confidence, as there do not 
occur, in all the annals of past ages, above three or 
four instances of a similar amity ; nrxd future times, 
I trust, will add the names of Scipio and Lfleiius to 
tfaa.t seleet and c^ebrated number. 

J\iii. Yom* eqpectataonsi L»lnis, camiot £ail of 
being redi^ed. And now, as you have menlioiied 
MnSship, and we are entirely disenrag^i, it wonM 
be extremely aeceptaMe to me, and I am persuaded 
it would be so to Sca^vola, if, agreeably to your 
usual readiness on other occasions of just hiquiry, 
you would give us your opinion concerning the true 
nature of this coiuiexion, the extent of its oblnza- 
tions, and the majums by which it ought to be con-- 
itaieted. 

Sm. Famdns has prevmted me in the veriest I 
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was intending to make : ymt eooq^Bance, ^bieaeSmf 

will equally confer an obligation on both of us. 

IabL 1 should very willingly gratify your desires^ 
if I thought myself equal to the task : for tlie subject 
is interesting-* and we are at present, as Fanijiufj 
observed, entirely at leisure : but I am too sensible 
of my own insufficiency to venture, thm usp^eiiared, 
im the dis^msition of it tooic which requites nmoti 
ooneiderataoii to be treated as it dei^rves. Unpi^ 
neditaled diasertatioiis of this kind can obJ^ be 
enpeeted from thoae Grecian geniuses, who ara 
accubtomed to speak on tlie sudden on any given 
question; and to those learned dispiit:iat8 I must 
refer you, if you wish to hear the subject properly 
discussed. As for mvselT T can otilv exhort vou to 
look on friendship as the most valuable of all human 
posaeaaionB; no otber being equally suited to tho 
moral natafe of man, or so applicable to eyery state 
md eironaiatanee, whether of proq^erity or advefu 
aity, in wki<dh he can posdbly be plaoed: hot at the 
aaane l^e I lay it down as a fundamental axiom^ 
that true friendship cwa only subsist between those 
who are animated by the strictest principles of 
honour and virtue. X\ hen I say this, I would not 
be thoug'ht to adopt the sentiments of those specu^ 
lative morahsts wiio pretend that no man can justly 
be deemed imrtuous who is noi arrived at that atala 
of absolute perfectii»i» which eonstitiltea^ aecordhig 
to tfaeir ideafl^ the character of grauine wisdmi* 
This opinion may appear true, perhaps, in theory^ 
bnt is altogetiier mapplicable to any useful purpose 
of society ; as it supposes a degree of virtue to 
which no mortal was ever capable of rising. It is 
not therefore that notional species of merit which 
imajrination may possibly conceive, or our wishes 
perhaps form, that we have reason to expect and 
require in a Mend : it is thoae moral attainments 
alone which we see actually realized among mw* 
ldnd# And» indeed^ I can never be peranaded to 
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think that either Fabricius, or Coruncanius, or 
Curius, whom onr forefathers justly revered for the 
superior rectitude of their coudnct, were sages, 
according to that sublime criterion which these 
visionary philosophw» hare endeavmmd to estab* 
fish. I should be conteatedt howe^^ to leave 
Chem IB tiie imdisliirtyed poBsera 
end mnntelligible noliom of vittae^ provided §iey 
would allow 13i8t tbe great persons I have named 
merited at least the character of good men: but 
even this, it seems, they are not willing^^ to grant; 
still contending, with their usual obstinacy, that 
goodness is an attribute which can only be ascribed 
to their perfect sage. I shall venture, nevertheless, 
to adjust my own measure of that quality by the 
humbler standard of plain common sense. In nay 
opinion, therefore, whoever, like those distinguishea 
mod^ I just now mentioned, reetrahis hie pasetone 
withte the bounds of -reason, and uniformty acts, in 
all the various relations of life, on one steady con- 
sistent principle of approved honour, justice, and 
beneficence ; that man is in reality, as well as in 
common estimation, strictly and truly good ; inas- 
much as he regulates his conduct (so far, I mean, as 
is compatible with human frailty) by a constant 
obedience to those best and surest gddea of mcMrai 
ftectitttde, the eaered laws of Natnre. 

In toiedng these laws, it eeen» evident, I thinks 
thttt man by llie fteme of Us moral eonstttution, is 
ffisposed to oonsider himself as atamding in some 

degree of social relation to the whole species in 
general ; and that this principle acts with more or 
less vigour, according to the distance at which he is 
placed with respect to any particular community or 
individual of his kind: thus it maybe observed to 
operate with greater force between feUow-citizens 
« the same commovwealth, than in reffsard to 
Ibreignere ; and between the several menmere of 
Ihe ame fcmfly, than towards thofto amouf whom 
Cm. YfiL. nt— T 
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case of relations^ indeed, this principle somewhat 
rises in its strength, aud produces a sort of instinc- 
tive amity? but an amity, however, of no great 
fn nincs^ or solidity. The inferiority of this species 
of natural connexion, when compared witfi that 
which is the consequence of voluntary choice, ap-* 

Eears from Ibis single com^davation ; that the former 
ath not the least depapdence on the sentiments of 
ttw hearty Imt eontinues ttte eame it was in itsorigia; 
netwithetauiding every degree of cmdtaUtjr betwew 
Ihe paarties BhooM be utteidly eztiiigiiislied ; wherem 
the kind pJTections enter so essentially into the lat- 
ter, tiiat where love does nut exist friendship caft 
iiave no being. But what still farther evinces the 
strenq-th and efficacy of friendship above all the 
tiumberiess other social tendencies of the hnman 
heart, is, that instead of wasting its force on a ami* 
^tiplicity of divided objects, its whole energy is eac» 
erted for the beiiefit of ojokf two or three peisoM 
et-ihe iitaii06t« ^ 

Friaodahip maybe ahoray deteed--^ perfeet cm^ 
formity of opinkiiis on all religious and civil subjects^ 
united Willi the highest degree of mutual esteem 
and affection : and yet from these sinijile circum- 
stances rcsulty the most d( sirable blessnig, virtue 
alone excepted, that the godb have bestowed on 
mankind. I am sensible that in this opinion I shall 
not be uiiiversatty supf)orted: healfli apd riches^ 
honours said power, have each of them their dustmcut ' 
admirers, and are respectively pursued as the so* 
floeme lelioit^ of humaa life ; wliilst sgfiie ib»te are 
(and file immber is by no means ineonslderable) who 
eontend, that it is to be found only in sensual grati- 
fications: but the latter place their principal happi- 
ness on the same low enjoyments which constitute 
the chief good of brutes; and the former, on those 
very precarious possessions that depend much less 

fltt our Qwu mimt thw on tim caprice of fortuMw 
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ISiejrnideed wto maiateiii tiial the uttimategood 
of man consisto in the knowledge and practice of 

virtue, fix it, undoubtedly, on its truest and most 
glorious foundation: but let it be remembered, at 
the same time, that Virtue is at once botli tiie parent 
and the support of friendship. 

T have already declared, that by virtue I do not 
mean, with the philosophers before alluded to, that 
ideal strain of perfection which is no where to be 
found but in the pompons language of enthusiastic 
declamation : I mean only that attainable degree of 
moral merit, which is understood bjr the term in 
eommon discourse, and maybe exmiplitied in actual 
practice. Witliout entering therefore into a par- 
ticular inquiry concernujg those imajefinary beings, 
which never have been realized in human nature, I 
think myself warranted in considermg those persons 
as truly good men who have always been so deemed 
in the general opinion of mankind ; the Pauli, for 
instance, and the Catos, the Galli) the Scipios, andT 
the PhiU ; for with such characters tbs world has 
reason to be wett contented. 

When friendship therefore is contracted between 
men, who possess a degree of virtue not inferior to 
that which adorned those approved personages I 
have just named, it is productive of unspeakable 
advantages. "Life would be utterly lifeless," as 
old Ennius expresses it, without a friend on whose 
kindness and fidelity one might confidently repose. 
Can there be a more real complacency indeed, than 
to lay open to another the most secret thoughts of 
moie's heart, with the same confidence and security 
as if tbffv were rtill concealed in his own t WouM 
not the irults of prosperity lose much of their relish, 
were there none who equally rejoiced with the pos* 
sessor in the satisfaction he received IVom them 1 
and how difficult must it prove to bear up under the 
pressure of misfortunes, unsupported by a generous 

associate who mQ^^e than equally divides their load t 
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Jm short, the several occasicMis to which friendship 
extends its kindly offices are unbounded ; while the 
adventsige of every other object of human desires 
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fisiits, beyond wfaidi it is of no avaiL Thus w;ealfli 

is pursued for the particular uses to which* it is 
solely applical)le ; power, ia order to receive wor- 
sliip i honours, for the sake of fame ; sensual iiulul- 
giuces, on account of the gratificationi^ that attend 
them ; and hciilth, as the moans of living exempt 
from pain, and possessing the unobstructed exercise 
el aU our corporeal faculties : whereas friendship (I 
repeat it again) is adapted lay its nature to an infinite 
number of different ends ; aocommodates xtsdf to 
all circomstaiiGes and situatictts of human life; and 
can at no season prove either imsintable or incofi* 
venient : in a word, Tiot cvcii fire and water (to use 
a proverbial illustration) are capable of being con- 
verted to a greater variety of beneficial purposes. 

T desire it may be understood, however, that I am 
now speaking, not of that inferior species of amity, 
which occurs in the common intercourse of tli^ 
world, although this too is not without its pleasures 
md advantage; btit of that genuine and perfect 
friradship, aamples of which are so extremely rare 
as to be rendered memorable by their singularity* 
It is this sort alone that can truly be said to heighten 
the joys of prosperity, and mitigate the sorrows of 
adversity, by a generous participation of both. In- 
deed, one of the chief, among the many important 
ofliccs of this connexion, is exerted in the day of 
affliction ; by dispeihng the gloom that overcasts the 
mind, encouraging the hope of happier times, and 
preventing the depressed spurits from stnkii^ into a 
state of weak and unmanly despondence. 

Whoever is in possession of a true firiwd, sees the 
exact eounterpart of his own soul. In conseqnenoe 
of this moral resemblauce between them, they are 

SO intimately one, that no advantage can attend 
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ifeither, which does not equally rommunicfite itself 
to both : they are strong in the strength, rich in the 
opulem^) and powerful in the power of each other. 
Tbfff can searceljr indeed be consideredf in any 
»eeC| as separate individuals ;'and wliiexe?ertlieone 
fippears, the other is Tirtnaliy pmmt. IwiBveii. 
tore even a bolder assertion, and affirm, that in 
despite uf death, they must botli continue to exist, 
so long as either of them shall remain alive : for the 
deceased may, in a certain sense, be said still to 
Jive, whose memory is preserved with the highest 
veneration and the most tender regret, in the bosom 
of tbe survivor ; — a circomstance which renders the 
former happy in deaths imd the latter hononred in 
life. 

If that benevolent principle^ which thus intimately 
unites two persons in the bands of amity, were to 

be struck out of the human heart, it would be im- 
possible that either private families or public com- 
munities should subsist ; even the land itself would 
lie waste, and desolation overspread the earth. 
Should this assertion stand in need of a proof, it 
wiU appear evidenti by considenng the ruinous con- 
sequences which ensne from discord and dissension : 
for what family is so securely est«d)lisbed, or wha^ 
government fixed on so firm a faasiS) that it wonld 
not be overtmmed and ntterly destroyed, ware a 
geucrril spirit of enmity and malevolence to break 
forth amongst its members 1 a sufficient argument, 
surely, of the inestimable benefits which flow from 
the kind and friendly aftections ! 

I have been informed that a certain learned bard 
of Agrigratum published a philosophic poem in 
Greek, in which be asserted that the several bodieSf 
which compose the physical ^stem of the universeir 
preserve the cwsistence of their reqieetive Ibcmsy 
or are dispersed into their primitive atoms, as a 
principle of amity or of discord becomes predomi-. 
I^t ill tli^u compubition. It is certain, at least| 

y 8 
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that the powerful effects of these opposite agents 
ill the moral world is iiniversaiiy perceived and ac* 
knowl^dged. Agreeable to this general sentiment, 
who is theret when he beholds a nian generously 
expoeing himself to certain danger, for the sake of 
leseuing his distressed Mend, that can forbear ex* 
pressing the warmest approbation? Aoeofdingly, 
what repaited acclamations lately echoed through 
the theatre, at the new phiy of my host and friend 
Pacu\ iijs, in that scene where Pylades and Orestes 
are introduced before the king; who being ignorant 
which of them was Orestes, whom he had deter- 
mined to put to death, each insists, in order to save 
ttie life €f his associate, that he himself is the real 
person in question. If the mere fictitious repro* 
sentation of sa^ a magnanimous and heroic con- 
tention was timsaniveradly applauded by the spec* 
tators, what impression must it have made on their 
minds, had they seen it actually displayed in real 
life ! The general effect produced on tiiit^ occasion 
clearly shows liow deeply Nature hath iaipressed 
on the human heart a sense of moral beauty : since a 
whole audience thus unanimously conspired m ad- 
miring an instance of sidiUme generosity in another^a 
conduct, which not one of themi perhaps, was capa^ 
faieof eachabiting in his own. 

Ttois far I have ventured to lay before you my 
general notions concerning fiiendship. If angM 
remain to be added on the subject, and much there 
certainly does, permit me to refer you to those 
philosopjiers who are more capable of giving you 
satisfaction. 

Fan. That satisfaction, Laelius, we rather hope to 
receive from you : for although I have frequently 
spidied to those philosq>hexs to whom you woidd 
resign me, and have been no unwilling 8U(htor of 
their discourses ; yet I am persuaded you wiU de*- 
Mver your sentiments on this scribgect in a much mna 
^legaixt and enlightening mannen 
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Sr<e. You would have been still more coiiftrmed' 
in that opinion, Fannius, had you been present wittl 
us at the conference which we held not long since 
in the gardens of Scipio, on the subfect of goi^ert^ 
meat, when Laelios proved himself so powerfol an 
adFOcale in sni^rt of natural justice, by confuting 
the std>tle arguments of the very acute and distin- 
guishing Philus. 

Fan. To triumph in the cause of justice could be 
no difficult task, certainly, to Laelius, who is con- 
fessedly one of the most just and upright of men ! 

Sere. And can it be less easy for him, who has 
deservedly acquired the highest honour by his emi- 
nent constancy, aflfection^ and fidelity to his fciancL 
to ezfdain, with equal success, the principles ana 
dnties of Meaitehip ? 

Lml* This is pressing me'be3rond all power of 
resistance: and, indeed, it would be unreasonable 
as well as difficult, not to yield to the desires of two 
such worthy relations, when they request my sen- 
timents on a point of so intereating and important a 
nature. 

Having frequently, then, turned my thoughts on 
fins snlgeot) the principal qnestion, that lias slways 
oecnrred to me, is, whetheor friendship takes its rise 
fieom the wants and weaknesses of man^ and m euk 
thrated solely in order to obtain, by a nnitiisil 
exchange of good offices, those advantages wUch 
he could not othcirwise acquire; or whether Nature, 
notwithstanding this beneficial intercourse is insepa- 
rable from the connexion, y^reviously disposes the 
heart to engage in it on a nobler imd more generoua 
inducement 1 In order to determine this question, 
it must be observed, that love is a leading aai essen- 
tial princhde in constitating that partieniar species 
of benevolenee, wfajch is termed amity ; and althom^ 
tlm sentiment may be feigned, iMeed, by tba 
lowers of those who are courted merely with a view. 
4o uiii^XQiiifji^i it cauiiot possibly be produced by a 
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motive of interest alone. There is a truth iwm sim- 
plicity in genuine friendship, -aw unconstrained and 
spontaneous emotion, alto<rether incompntiljle with 
every kind and degree of artiiiee and suQulatioii. I 
flm pevBiiaded thereftnre that it derives its origiiiy 
not from the indigence of human nature^ biit from a 
distiBet prindide implanted ia the breast of man; 
ftom a certain instinctive tendency, whiGh draws 
congenial minds into union, and not from a cool cal- 
culation of the advantages witli wluch it is pregnant. 

The wonderful force, indeed, of innate propensi* 
ties of the benevolent kind, is observable even 
among brutes, in that tender attachment which pre- 
vails, during a certain period, between the dam and 
ber young: but thmr stoonffest effects are more 
parlioidarly conspicuous in the human qpeeies ; aa 
appears, in the first place, fixun that powerful en- 
iteavment whidi subsists between parents and diil* 
iibren,andwhidicaxiiiotbe eradioatea or countera^ed 
without the most detestable impiety; and in the 
next, from those sentinients of secret approbation, 
which arise on the xcxy first interview with a man 
whose manners and temper seem to harmonize with 
4Dur own, and in whom we think we discover symp- 
tpms of an honest and virtuous mind. In reaMty^ 
nothing is so beautiful as virtue, and m^ing makes 
fits way more durectly to the heart: we feel a ceiv 
tain degtM id afibotton even towards those merited 
novs persons whom vre have never seen, and whose 
characters are known to us only from history 
Where is tko man that does not, even at this dis- 
tance of time, find his heart glow with benevolence 
towards the memory of Fabricius or Curius, thongh 
he certmnly never helield their persons? On the 
contrary, who is there that feels not emotions of 
hatred and detestation, when he reflects on the oon» 
dust of Targuin, of Cassias, or of Maelius 1 Rome 
has twiee conlended for eminre on ItaUan gfoand^ 
whnr flhe senjt 6>rtb hjBr mm» to oppose the re% 
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mfaeHye umsions of Pyrdtim mi of HaoBitel; mi 
yet, with what different diaiMisitions do we pevtew 
the campaigns of those hqrole chiefe! The gene- 
fous flpirit of the fomer very much softens our re- 
sentment towards him ; while the cruelty of the 
latter must render iiis character tk^ abbofrence of 
every Roman. 

If the charms of virtue, then, are so captivating, as 
to inspire us with Ronie degree of affection towards 
those approved persons whom we never saw; oCi 
which is stiU mote ejctraordioaryt if they force u8 
to admire them even in an enemy ; what wonder ib 
it, that in .those with whom we live and ccmverse^ 
they shoidd affect us in a still more irteostiUe ma&> 
ner ? It must be acknowledged, hpwever, that this 
jfirst impression is considerably strenglhcut'd and un- 
proved by a nearer intercourse, by subsequent good 
offices, and by a general iudicatioii of zeal for our 
service ; causes which, when they op( rate with com- 
bined force, kindle in the heart the warmest and most 
generous amity. To siu^se that all attachmenli^ 
of this sort ronng solely firom a sense of human 
imbecilityi and in order to supply that insufficient 
we feel in ourselves, by the assistance we hope to 
receive from others, is to degrade fnendship to a 
most unworthy and ignoble origin. Indeed, if this 
supposition were true, they avUo tlnd m themselves 
the greatest defects, would be the most disposed 
and the best qualified to engage in this kiud of con- 
nexion ; which is contrary to fact; for experience 
shows, that the more a man looks for ins happiness 
within himself, and the more firmly he stands sup 
ported by the consciousness of his own intrinaie 
meriti the more desirous he is to cultivate an inter* 
course of amity, and the better friend he certainly 
proves. In what respect, let me aak« had Sdpia 
any occasion for my services? We neither of us, 
most assuredly, stood ui need of the other's aid; 
tmt the ^iffjp^lar virtues I admired lu his character, 
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♦o g ettw M r w i th the fkTOurafole opinion which in sonM 
fMasare, periiaps, he had eonceived of mine, were 
tiie prinukiy send preroiKiig motiYes of that affec- 
tionate attadunent, which was afterward so coik 
ttderably increased by the habitudes of intimate and 
unreserved converse: for although many and great 
advantages accrued to both from the alliance that 
was thus formed between us, yet sure I an^ tiiat the 
hope of receiving those reciprocal benefits by no 
means entered into the oriori^^al cause of our union. 
In fact, as generosity disdains to make a traffic of 
lier favomrs, and a liberal mind confers obligations, 
not from a mean hope of a retunxi but solely from 
that satisfeetion which Nature has annexed to the 
CTertikm of henai^olent actions; so I tSiink it is tivh^ 
dent that we are induced to form friendships, not 
from a mercenary contemplation of their utility, but 
from that pure disinterested complacency which re* 
suits from the mere exercise of the affection itself. 

That sect of philosopliers, who impute all human 
actions to the same motive which determines those 
of brutes, and refer both to one common principle 
of 8^-grat^cation, wiU be very fkr, I am sensible, 
from agreeing with me in the origin I have ascribed 
lo friencbdnpi smd no wonder; for nothing great 
and elevated can win the esteem and approbation of 
mset of men, wiuose whole thoughts and pursuits are 
professedly directed to so base and ignoble an eiid. 

I shall take no farther notice, therefore, of their 
unAvorthy tenets, well convinced as I am that there 
is an implanted sense in man by which Nature al- 
lures his heart to the charms of virtue, in whomso- 
ever her lovely form appears : and hence it is, that 
thOT who find m themselves a predilection for some 
particular object of moral approbation, are induced 
to desire a nearer and* more intimate commnnitm 
with that person, in order to enjoy those pure and 
mental advantages which flow from an habitual and 
familiar iiitprcaurse w^th the good ; I will add^ lao^ 
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fai miM to feri tt» Defined Mtisftctioii ^ iiiipmng 
eqoai and reoiprooai sratioimte of affectkm, to* 

gether with the generous pleasure of conferring 
acts of kindness without the least view of a return^ 
A friendship placed on this its proper and natural 
basis is not only productive of the most solid utility, 
but stands at the same time on a firmer and more 
durable foundation, than if it were raised on a sense 
of blu&aii wanto aiu^ weaknoas: for if intoreat wetB 
the true and only medium to cement this connexion, 
it coidd lioU no longer tbm while intereat, which ia 
alwara fluotuatii^ and variable, should cootiiiae to 
be aavanced by me same hand i whereas genaiMi 
friendship being produced by the simple efficiency 
of feature's steady and immutable laws^ resembles 
the source whence it springs, and is forever perma« 
uent and unchangeable. 

This may suflice concerning the rise of friendship, 
unless you should have any thing to object to the 
principles I have endeavoured to establisiu 

Fan. Much otherwise ; I will tal^e the privllegat 
therefore, of seniority, to answer for Scaevola ai 
well as for myself, by requesting you, in botti our 
nameSf to proceed. 

Sc(£. Fannius has very justly expressed niy s^n« 
timents ; and I join with him in wishing to hear 
what you have farther to observe on the question 
we have proposed. 

LcbL I will lay before you, then, my excellent 
young men, the result of frequent conversations 
wbicb Scipio and I hav6 formerly held together oit 
Hie aidqectf He used to say, that nothing is so dif-« 
ficidt as to preserve a lasting and unbroken iriend* 
sh%» to the end of life; for it may firequentlv happeUg^ 
not only that the interest of the parties shall con* 
side r ably interfere, or their opinions concerning^ 
political measures widely differ; but age, infirmities^ 
or misfortunes, are apt to produce very extraordinary- 
obanges Jn the tempera anc} dispositions of mesu 
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He flhistrated this general instability of common 
fiienflships by tracing the revolutions they are liable 
lo undergo, item the earliest petiod in wMch this 
Idnd of connexion ean commence : accordingly he 
observed, that those strong attachmente, -vAnch are 
somf linies formed in childhood, were preneraUy 
renounced with the puerile robe : but should a par- 
ticular a/Tection, rontracted in this tender asre, hap- 
pen to contuiue to riper y^^ars, it is not unusual to 
see it afterward interrupted, either b}'' rivalship in 
a matrimonial pursuit, or some other object of 
;foathfi]l competition, in which both cannot possildy 
fiocceed. K these commmi dangers^ howerw. 
flhould be happily eseaped, yet oHiers no less lEEttai 
may hereafter rise trp to its rain especially if they 
should become opposite candidates for the same 
dignities of the state : for as with the generality of 
mankind an immoderate desire of wealth, so among 
those of a more liberal and exalted spirit an inordi* 
nate thirst of glory is usually the stron<iest bane of 
zmity ; and each of them have proved the occasion 
of converting the warmest friends into tte most 
Hnjdacable enemies. 

He added, that great and jnst dissendoas had 
arisen also in nmnbetfess instances, on aecoont of 
feiproper reqiiests t where a man has solicited his- 
friend to assist him, for example, in his lawless pur- 
suits. A denial on such occasions, though cer- 
tainly laudable, is generally deemed by the party- 
refused to be a violation of the rights of amity ; and 
he will probal)ly resent it the more, as applieations 
of thi?i nature necessarily imply that the person 
who breaks through all restraints in urging them is 
eqoally disposed to make the same nnwanraontable 
concessions on his own part. Disagreement of 
this kind have not only cansed irreparable breachesr 
between the closest connexions, but have ever* 
kindled unextinguishable animosities. In short, the* 
eomm^n friendshijps of the world are liable to be 
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fnrokeH to pieces such a variety of accidental 
that Scipio thought it required a more than common 

portion, not only of good sense, but of good fortune, 
to steer entirely clear of those uuaierous and fatal 
rocks. 

Our first inquiry tlierefore, if you please, sliall be, 
how far the claims of friendship may reasonably* 
extend. For instance, ought the bosom friends of 
Coriolanus (if any intimacies of tliat kind be h^d) to 
have joined him in tumiiijs^his arms against his coun* 
try ; or those of YisceUmus, or Spurius MeHus, to 
have assisted them in their designs of usurping;^ the 
sovereign power 1 

In those public commotions which were raised by 
Tiberms Gracchus, it appeared that neither Quinftis 
Tubcro, nor any other of those persons with whom 
he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, engaged 
in his faction, one only excepted, who was related 
to your family, Scsevola, by the ties of hospitaUty ; 
I mean Blosius of Cumse. This man (as I was 
appointed an assessor with the two consuls Laenas 
and Rupilius) applied to mc to obtam his pardon ; 
alleging, in his justification, that he entertained so 
hi(^h an esteem and affection for Gracchus, as to 
hold himself obliged to concur with him in any 
measure he might propose. What, if he had even 
desired you to set fire to the capitoll — ^^Such a 
request, I am confident," replied Blosius, " he never 
would have made." But, admitting that he had: 
how would you have determined 1—*^ In that case,** 
returned Blosius, "I should most certainly have com-' 
plied." Infamous as this confession was, he acted 
agreeably to it; or rather, indeed, his conduct 
exceeded even the impiety of his professions : 
for, not contented with encouraging the seditious 
schemes of Tiberius Oracchus, he actually took 
fke lead in them ; and was an instigator, as weH as 
an aasoeiate, in all the madness of hia measures. 
In consequence of these exbravagaat proeeediogfl^ 

Cic. Yojc. m.— z 
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and Mlaiiiied to find that extraordinary judges v^ere 
appointed fur his trial, he made his escape into Asia, 
where, entering: into the ^emce of our enemies, he 
met with the fate he so justly merited for the inju- 
ries he had done to the commonwealth. 

I lay it down then ns a rule without exceptioii, 
tbat no degree of friendship can either justify or 
excuse the commission of a criminal action: for 
true amity, being founded on an opinion of virtue in 
the object of our aflection, it is scarcely possible 
that those sentiments should reniaii:, alter an avowed 
and open violation of the principles whicii originally 
produced them. 

To maintain that the duties of this relation require 
a complianr(* with every request a friend shall ofifer, 
and give a right to elpect tne same unlimited con- 
cessions in return, would be a doctrine, I confess^ 
from which no ifl consequences couM ensue^ if the 
part ies concerned were absolutely perfect, and in- 
capable of the least deviation from the dictates of 
virtue and good sense : but in settiinj^ the principles 
by which our conduct in this respect ouirht to be 
regulated, we are not to form our estimate by ficti- 
tious representations, but to consider what history 
and experience teach us that mankind truly are; 
and to select for our imitation such real characters 
as seem to have approached the nearest to perfection* 

T r adi t i o 1 1 informs us that Papas JEmilius and Caius 
Luscinus, who were twice colleagues in the consu- < 
lar and censorial offices, were united also in the 
strictest intimacy; and that Manlius Curius and j 
Titus Coruncanius lived with them, and with each 
other, on terms of the strictest and most inviolable 
friendslup: it may well, therefore, be presumedf 
(since there is not even the slightest reason to sus- 
pect the contrary) that none of these illustrious 
worthies ever made a proposal to his friend incon- 
sistent with the laws of honour, or that fidelity he 
had pledged to his country. To urge, that if any 
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erertures of that nature had ever been madCi fhejr 
worfd oertainlj have been rqected, and conseqiiently 
mast have been eeneealed from paMic notice, is an 
objeetion bjr no means sufficient to weaken the 

presumption, when the sanctity of manners which 
distinguished these venerable persons shall be duly 
considered ; for, to be eiipnble of making such pro- 
posals, would be no less a proof of depraMty than 
actually consenting to them. Accordingly, we find 
that both Carbo and Caius Cato, the friends of 
Tiberius Gracchns, did not refuse to take a part in 
his tuifouieat measures ; as his brother Caius, al* 
though he was not indeed a very considerable actor 
in the scene at first, is now most zealously engaged 
in the same unworthy cause. 

Let it be established, therefore, as one of the most 
sacred and indispensable laws of this connexion, 
never either to make or to grant a request which 
honour and virtue will not justify. To allege, in 
any instance of deviation from moral rectitude, that 
one was actuated by a warmth of zeal for liis friend, 
f»f in every species of criminal conduct, a plea alto-* 
gether scandalous and inadmissible, but particularly 
in transactions that slnke nt the peace and welfare 
of the state. I would the more earnestly inculcate 
this important maxim, as, from the present complex- 
ion of the times, it seems pccnhaiiy necossary to 
ffuaird against introducing principles which may 
nereaiter be productive of fatal disturbances in the 
republto : and, indeed, we have already somewhat 
deviated from that political line, by which our wiser 
ancei^rB were wont to regulate their public conduct. 

Thus Tiberius Gracchus, who aimed at sovereign 
power, or rather indeed wiio actually possessed it, 
during the space of a few months, opened a scene 
so totally new to the Roman people, that not even 
tradition had delivered down to them any circum- 
stance in former times which resembled it. Some 
gf the friends and relations of this man, who had 
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ionport tlM saine fiictioiis measures aft^ 

wad I esDOot reflect on the emel part tfaey acted 

towards Scipio Nasica without melting into tears. 
I will confess, at the same time, that in consideration 
of the puuislimeiit which Tiberius Gracchus has 
l.itely suffered, I have protected his friend Carbo as 
far as it was in my power. As to the consequences 
we have reason to expect from the tribunate of 
Cains Gracchus, I am unwilling to indulge conjee* 
tore ; but this I do not scruple to say, that wbm 
once a distemper of this kind has broken out in a 
commonwealth, the infection is apt to spread, and 
it generally gathers strength the wider it extends. 
In conformity to this observation, the change which 
was made by the Gabinian law in the maimer of 
voting was two years afterward, you know, carried 
still farther by the law which Cassius proposed and 
obtained : and I cannot but prqphsey that a rupbure 
between the people and the senate will be the re- 
snit of both ; as the most important affairs of the 
commonwealth Mdll hereafter be conducted by the 
caprice of the multitude. It is much easier, indeed, 
to discover the source from which these disorders 
will arise, than to point out a remedy for the mis* 
chief they will occasion. 

I have thrown out these reflections, as well know- 
ing that no public innovations of this pernicious kind 
an ever attenmted wiOKMit the assistance of some 
select and confidential associates. It is necessary, 
therefore, to admonish those who mean well to the 
constitution of their country, that if they should 
inadvertently have formed an intimacy with men of 
a contrary principle, they are not to imagine them- 
selves so bound by the laws of amity, as to lie un- 
der an indispensable obligation to support them in 
attempts iiyurious to the community. Whoever 
disturbs the peace of the cpmmcmwealth is a hist 
ot^t of pnmic indignation ; nor is that mm less 

» 
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desenrin^ of pnnishment who acts as a second in 

such an impious cause, than the principal. No per- 
son ever possessed a greater share of power, f)r \\ cis 
more eminently dibtmgui^iied among the Grecian 
states, than Themistocles. This illustrious general, 
who was connnander-in-chief of the Greciaa forces 
in the Persian war, and who by his services on'that 
occasion delivered his country from the tyranny 
with which it was threatened ; having been driven 
into exile by the jealousy his great talents had 
raised, did not acquiesce under the ingratitude of his 
fellow-citizens with the submission lie ought: on 
the cuutrary, he acted the same traitorous part 
under this uiiuierited persecution, as Coriolauus did 
amongst us, ubout twcuty years l)t fore : but neither 
the one nor the other found a coadjutor among their 
respective friends; in consequence of which just 
dereliction they each of them periled by their own 
desperate hands. 

It appears, then, from the principles I have laid 
down, that these kinds of wicked combinations under 
the pretended ubhgations of friendship, are so far 
from being sanctified by that relation, that, on the 
contrary, they ought to be publicly disconracred by 
tiie severest punishments ; lest it should be thought 
an allowed maxim that a friend is to be supported 
in every outrage he may commit, even thoogfa he 
diould isSne up arms agamst liis country* I am the 
more earnest to expose the error of this dangerous 
persuasion, as tliere are certain symptoms in the 
present times which give me reason to fear that at 
some future period Uie impious principle I am com- 
bating may actually be extended to the case I last 
mentioned; and I am no less desirous that the 

Seace of tbs republic should be preserved after ray 
eath, than zealous to maintain it during^ my life. 
The first and ereat axiom, therefore, m the laws 
of amity, should mvariably be, never to reouire from 
a friend what he cannot grant without a oreaiA of 

Z8 
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his honour ; and always to be ready to assist him 
on every occasion consistent with that principle. 
So long as we ehall act under the secure guard of 
ttu8 sacted barriert it will not be sufficient merely 
to yield a read]^ compUance with aU his desirea ; 
we ought to anticipate and prevent them. Another 
rule likewise of indispensable obligation on all who 
would approve themselves tiuc friends, ib to be ever 
ready to oiler th<'ir advice with an unreserved and 
honest franknes>i ofhenrt. The counsels of a faithful 
and friendly monitor carry with them an authority 
which ought to have great influence, and they should 
be urged not only with freedom, but even with seve- 
mtfi U tiie occasion should appear to require it. 

1 am Conned that certain Greek writers (philo- 
sophers, it seems, in the opinion of their country- 
men) have advanced some very extrnordinajy posi- 
tions relating to the subject of our present incjuiry ; 
as, indeed, what subject is there which these subtle 
geniuses h^ve not tortured with their sophistry 1 
The authors to whom I allude dissuade their disci* 
pies from entering into any strong attachments, as 
imaToidably crea&ng supemumeranr disquietudes 
to those who engage in ftem: ana as ev^ man 
has more than sufficient to call forth his solicitude, 
in the course of his own affairs, it is a weakness, 
they contend, anxiously to involve himself in the 
concerns of others. They recommend it also in all 
connexions of this kind to hold the bands of union 
extremely loose ; so as always to have it in one's 
power to straiten or relax them, as cireumstances 
and situations shall render most expedient. They 
add, as aci^iital artideof their doekiae, that to live 
exempt from cares is an essential ingredient to con* 
stitute human happiness; but an ingredient, how- 
ever, which he who voluntarily distresses himself 
with cares in which he has no necessary aud per- 
sonal interest, must never hope to possess. 

I ha^e been told likewise, that there is another 
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mi of pretended philosophers of the same country 
whose tenets concerning this subject are of a stiu 
more illibcrnl and nnQ;-enerous cast ; and I have 
already, in the course of this couversation, sli^bUy 
animadverted on their principles. The proposition 
fbey attempted to establish is, that frienddup is an 
sSaxr of self-interest entirely, and that the proper 
motive for enp^aging in it is, not in order to gratify 
the kind and benevolent affections, but for the bene- 
fit of tliat assistance and support which is to be 
derived from the connexion. Accordingly, they 
Rssert that those persons are most disposed to have 
recourse to auxiliary aUiances of this kind who are 
least qualified by nature or fortune' to depend on 
their ovm strength and powers 1 the weaker sex, tot 
instance, being generally more inclined to engage 
in friendships t&n the male part of our species ; 
and those who are depressed by indigence, or la- 
bouring under misfortunes, than the wealthy and 
the prosperous. 

Excellent and obliging sages these, undoubtedly! 
To strike out the friendly affections from the moral 
world would be like extinguishiiig the sun in the 
natural ; each of them being the source of the best 
and most grateful satisfactions that the gods have 
conferred on the sons of men. But I shoind be gIM 
to know what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care, which they promise their disciples, 
justly amounts to ; an exemption flattering to self, 
love, I confess, but which, on many occurrences iu 
human life, should be rejected with the utmost dis- 
dain ; for nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent 
with a well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline 
^ngagmg in anykuidable action» w to be diseoiiragea 
from persevering in it, by an apprehension of tike 
trouble and solicitude with which it may probably 
be attended. Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be 
totally renounced, if it be right to avoid every pos- 
«&)le means that may be productive of q n eas i ne ss; 
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for who, that is actuated by her principles, can ob- 
serve the conduct of an opposite character without 
beiu^ affected with some degree of secret dissatis- 
faction 1 Are not the just, the brave, and the good 
necessarily exposed to the diss^eeable emotions of 
dislike ano aversion, when they respectiveljr meet 
with instances of fraud, of cowardice, or of viUany T 
It is an essential property of every well-constituted 
mmd to be affected with paui or pleasure, accorduig 
to the nnture of those moral appearances that pre- 
sent themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with 
true wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose 
that philosophy deadens every liner feeling of our 
nature,) what just reason can be assimed^ why the 
sympathetic svdTerings which may result from fiiend- 
siiip sliould be a sufficient inducement for banishing 
that geiiciuus affection from the human breast? Ex- 
tinguish all emotions of the heart, and what differ- 
" ence will remain, I do not say between man and 
brute, but between man and a mere manimate clodl 
Away then with those austere philosophers, who 
represent virtue as hardening the soul against att 
the softer impressions of humanity ! The fact, cer- 
tainly, is much otherwise : a truly good man is on 
many occasions extremely susceptible of tender 
sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or 
shrinks with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accom- 
anies his iVieud. On the whole, then, it may fairly 
e concluded, that as in the case of virtue, so in 
that of friendship, those painful s^isations, which 
may sometimes be produced by the one as well as 
by the other, are equally insufficient f<nr excluding 
either of them firom taking possession of our bosoms. 

There is a charm in virtue, as I Imve ahready had 
occasion to remark, that by a secret and irresistible 
bias, draws the general affection of those persons 
towards each other, in whom it appears to reside ; 
and this instantaneous good- will is mutually attended 
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vtiik a dasire of entering into a nearer and more inr 
timate correspondence ; sentiments wbicfai at length, 
. by a natural and necessary conseqnenee, give rise 

to particular friendsliips. Strann;e' indeed would it 
be, that exalted honours, niagiiifi( ent mansions, or 
suniptuou.^ apparel, not to menlion other splendid 
objects of general admiration, Rhonld liave power to 
^ captivate the greater part of our species ; and that 
the beauty of a virtuous mind, capable of meeting 
our affection with an equal return, should not have 
sufficient allurements to inspire the most ardent 
passion ! I said, capable of meeting our aflfection 
with an equal return; for nothing, surely, can be 
more delightful than to live in a constant inter- 
change and vicissitude of reciprocal good oflSces. If 
we add to this, as with truth we may, tliat a similitude 
of manners is the most powerful of all attractions, 
it nmst be granted that the virtuous arc strongly im- 
pelled towards each other by that moral tendency and 
natural relationship which subsists between them. 

No proposition therefore can be more evident, I 
think, than that the virtuous must necessarily, and 
by an implanted sense in the human heart, receive 
impressions of good-will towards each other; and 
tliese are ilie natural source whence o^enuine friend- 
ship can only flow. Not that a good man's benevo- 
lence is by any means confined to a smgle object; 
he extends it to every individual : for true Virtue, in^ 
capable of partial and contracted exqentions to the 
exercise of her benign spirit, enlarges tne soul witii 
sentiments of universal philanthropy. How, in-» 
deed, could it be consistent, with her character to 
take whole nations under her protection, if even the 
lowest ranks of mankind, as well as the highest^ 
were not tlie proper objects of beneficence i 

But to return to the more immediate object of 
our present consideration. They who insist that 

Stility is the first and prevailing motive which in« 
uces mankind to enter into particular friendships 
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api>ear to me to dhrest the assMiciation of its most 
amiaUe and engaging principle : for to a mind rightly 
composed, it is not so much the benefits received, 

as the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that 
gives them their best and must valuable recommen- 
dation. It is so far indeed, frum being verified by 
fact, that a sense of our wants is the original cause 
of forming these amicable alliances ; that, on the 
contrary, it is observable, that none have been more 
distinguished in their friendships ttian those, whose 
power and optilence, bat, above all, whose superior 
virtue (a much firmer support) have raised them 
above every necessity of having recourse to the 
assistance of others. PerhLij)s, however, it may 
admit of a question, whether it were desirable that 
one's friend should be so absolutely sufficient for 
himself, as to have no wants of any kind to which 
his own powers were not abundantly adequate : I 
am sure, at least, I should have been deprived of a 
most exquisite satisfaction, if no opportunity had 
ever ofiered to improve the affectionate zeal of my 
heart towards Scipio, and he had never had occa- 
sion, either in his civil or military transactions, to 
make use of my counsel or my aid. 

The true distinction, tlieu, in this question, is, that 
although friendship is certainly productix o of utility, « 
yet utility is not the primary motive of friendship. 
Those selfish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in 
file lap of luxury, presume to maintain the reverse, 
have surely no claim to attention, as they are neither 
qualified by reflection nor experience to be compe* 
tent judges of the subject. 

Good ^ods ! is there a man on the face of the 
earth who would deliberately accept of all the 
wealth and all the affluence this world can bestow, 
if offered to hmi on the severe terms of his being 
uncoimected with a single mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he 8hon1(^ be beloved 1 This would 
be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant| 
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who, amidst perpetoal sospicioiis and alarnis, passes 

Ws miserable days a stranger to every tender senti- 
ment, and utterly precluded from the h("artfelt satis- 
factions of friendship : for who can love the iiiun he 
fears ? or how can affection dwell with a eonscious- 
ness of being feared 1 He may be llattr i cd, indeed, 
by his followers with the specious semblance of 
personal attachmenf; but whenever he falls, (and 
many instances there, are of such a reverse of for* 
tone,) it will ^pear how totally destitute he stood 
of every gemiine friend. Accordinijly, it is reported 
that Tarqiiiii used to say in his exile that his mis- 
fortunes Lad taiiirht hini to discern his real from his 
pretended fnend?>, as it was now no lunger in his 
power to make either of them any r(^turns. I should 
much wonder, however, if, with a temper so insolent 
and ferocious, he ever had a sincere friend. 

But as the haughtiness of Tarquin's imperious 
deportment rendered it impossible for him to know 
the satisfaction of enjoying a faithful attachment, so 
it frequently liappens that the being advanced uito 
exalted stations equally proves the occasion of ex- 
cluding the great and the powerful from possessing 
that inestimable felicity. Fortune, indeed, is not 
only blind herself, but is apt to affect her favourites 
with the same infirmity. Weak minds, elated with 
being distinguished by her smiles, are generally 
diqpraed to assume an arrogant and supercilious de- 
meanor ; and there is not in the whole compass of 
nature a more insufferable creature than a prosper- 
ous fool. Prosperity, in truth, has been observed to 
produce wonderful transformations even in^ persons 
who before had always the L,n)od sense to deport 
themselves in a modest and unassuming maimer; 
and their heads have been so turned by the emi* 
nence to which they were raised, as to look down 
with neglect and contempt on their old friends, 
wlnle their new connexions entirely engaged all' 
their attention and favour. But there cannot, surelyt 
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be a more lOagrant instance of weakn^ and fotty 
than to employ the great advantaf;es of »tensrre * 
inteence aikt opulent posseesioQe in the porchase 
of briffiant equipages, gaudy raiment, elegant vaseSf 
together with every other fashionable decoration 
which wealth and power can procure, and yet neg- ' 
lect to use tlie means they afford of acquiring that 
noblest and most %^aluable ornament of human iik\ 
a worthy and faithful friend! The absurdity of this 
conduct is the more amazing, as, after all the base 
sacrifices that may have been made to obtain these 
irain and ostentatious embellishments, the holding , 
of tfiem must ever be precarious : finr whoever shaU 
invade them with a stronger arm, to him they will \ 
infalhbly belong; whereas u true friend is a trea- 
sure, whicli no power, how formidable soever, can , 
be sufficient to wrest from the happy possessor. 
But admitting tliat the favours of ForKine were in 
their nature permanent and irrevocable, yet how 
joyless and insipid must they protre, if not height- \ 
ened and endeared by the society and participalHia 
of a bosom friend! 

But, not to pursue reflecti(ms of this sort any j 
farther, let me rather observe, that it is necessary \ 
to settle some fixed staiiddrd or measure, by which 
to regulate and adjust tlie kind affections in the 
commerce under considenition. To this intent, 
three different critehons, I iiud, have been proposed: 
the first is, that in all important occurrences we 
^should act towards our friend precisely in the same 
manner as if the case were omr own ; fiie second, 
that our good offices should be exactly dealt out, ^ 
both in degree and value, by the measure and merit ^ 
of those we receive from him ; and the last, that 
our conduct, in relation to all his concerns, should be 

fovemed by the sanie kind of sentiments with which 
e appears to be actuated in respect to them himself. ' 
Now there is not one of these several rules to 

wUdi I can entliely give my approbation. Tho i 
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, first is by no maanst I Ihioki just ; because there are 
I ' many things I would undertake on my friend's ac- 
eounty which I ahotild never prevail with myself to 
%iA on nnr own : Hot instance, I would not scruple 
on his benalf to solicit, nor even to supplicate, a man 
I of a mean and worthless character; nor to repel, 

! Ivith peculiar acrimony aiid indignation, any affront 
, or injury that mici^ht be offered to him : and this 
conduct, which 1 could not hold without blame in 
\ matters that merely concerned myself, I very lauda- 
bly might in those which relate to my friend. Add 
to this, that there are many advantages which a 
enetons mind would willmply forego, or suffer 
imself to be deprived of, tnat his friend might 
eajov the benerit of them. 

Withregpard to the second criterion, wliicli deter- 
mines, the measure of our affection and good offices, 
by exactly proportioningr them to the value and 
quality we receive of each ; it degrades the connex- 
km into a mere mercantile account between debtor 
and creditor. True friendship is animated by moeh 
too liberal and enlarged a spirit, to distribute her 
bemfieence with a careftil and penurious circum- 
spection, lest she should bestow more abundantly 
than she receives : she scorns to poise the balance 
so exactly equal, that nothing shall be placed in the 
one scale without its equivalent in the other. 

The third maxim is stiU less admissible than either 
of the two former. There are some characters who 
sre apt to entertain too low an opinion of their per- 
sonal merit, and whoie spirits are flrequently much 
too langirid and deceased, to exert themselves with 
proper vigour and activity for the promotion of 
their own interest or honours. Under circumstan- 
ces of this kind, shall the zeal of a friend rise no 
higher than one's own, but cautiously be restrained 
within the same humble level? On the contrary, 
he ought to endeavour, by every means in his 

^owier^ to dispel the gloom that overcasts the mild 
Oio. Vol. A 
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of his desponiling associate, and aiiiiiiate Km bO{Hai 
with livelier aud more sanguine expectations. 

Aj2d HOW) having pointed out the insufficiency of 
the several criteria 1 have m^tionedi it is necessarf 
I should produce some other, more adequate antd 
satisfactory : but before I ddUver my own opinion 
in respect to this article sufler nie previously to 
observe that Scipio used frequently to say there 
never was a caution advanced more injurious to the 
principles of true amity, than the famous precept 
which advises so to regulate your aflection towards 
your friend, as to remember that the time may pos-> 
sibly come when you shall have reason to hate him* 
He could neveri, he said, be persuaded that Bias, a 
man so distinguished for wisdom as to be ranked 
among the seven celebrated sages of Greece, was 
really the author, as he is generally supposed, of so 
unworthy a precaution : it was rather the maxim, 
he imagined, of some sordid wretch, or perhaps of 
some ambitious statesman, who, a stranger to every 
nobler sentiment of the human heart, had no other 
object in forming his connexions, but as they might 
prove conduciTe to the increase or estaUishment 
of his power. It is impossible, certaiidy, to enter- 
tain a friendship for any man, of whom you cherish 
so unfavourable an opunon, as to suppose he may 
hereafter give you cause to become his enemy. In 
reality, if this axiom were justly founded, and it bo 
right to sit thus loose in our afiections ; — we ought 
to wish that our friend might give us frequent ocea^ 
sions to complain of his conduct ; to lament wheaor 
ever he acted ia a laudable manner ; and to envy 
everr advantage that might attend him, lest ui^iap* 
pily he should lay too strong a hold on our heart. 
This unworthy rule, therefore, whoever was the 
autlior of it, is evidently calculated for the utter 
extirpation of true amity. The more rational advice 
would have been, as 8eiy)io remarked, to be always 

so cautious in forouMg friend^ps, as never to pUifift 
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onr esteem and affections where there was a proba- . 
biiiiy of their bein^ converted into the opposite sen- ^ 
timents: but at all ovents. if we siioukl be so uiifor- ' 
tunate as to make an nii proper choice, it were wiser, 
he thought, not to look forward to possible contin* 
gences, than to be always acting on the defensive, 
and pamfully guarding against future dissensions. 

I think, then, the only measures that can be pro** 
perly recommended respcctingour general conduct in 
the article of friendship, is, in the first place, to be 
careful that we form the connexion with men of strict 
and irreproachable manners ; and, in 1 he next, frankly 
to lay open to each other all our thouo lits, inclinations, ' 
and purposes, without the least caution, reserve, or. 
disguise. I will venture even to add, that in cases 
m which th^ life or good fame of a friend is con- 
cerned, it may be allowable to deviate a little from 
the path of strict right, in order to comply with his 
desires : provided, however, that by this compliance 
our ow n character be not materially affected : and 
this is the largest concession that sKould be made 
to friendship ; for the good opinion of the public 
ought never to be lightly esteemed; nor the general 
affection of our fellow-citizens considered as a mat* 
ter of little importance, in carrying on the great 
affairs of the world. Popolarity, indeed^ if pur- 
chased at tibe expense of base condescensions to 
the vices or the follies of the people, is a disgrace 
to the possessor ; but w iieu it is the just and natural 
result of a laudable and patriotic conduct, it is an 
acquisition which no wise man will ever contemn. 

But to return to Scipio. Frienrlship was his 
favourite topic; and I have frequently heard him 
remark, that there is no article m which mankind 
usually act with so much negligence, as in what 
relates to this connexion. Brery one, he observed, 
informs himself with great exactness of what num- 
hers his flocks and his herds consist ; but who is it 
that endeavours to ascertain his real friends, with 
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the same requisite jMrecisionI Thus likewise^ in* 
choomng the former, much caution is commoidy 
used in order to discoirer those significant maiks 
which denote their proper mialities ; whereas, in 
delecting the latter, it is setiom that any great at* 
tention is exerted to discern those moral signatures 
which indicate the qualificatious necessary to con- 
stitute a friend. 

One of the principle inn^redients to form thatclja- 
ractc r is a steadiness and constancy of temper. This 
virtue, it must be confessed, is not very generally 
fo be ifound among mankind ; nor is there any other 
means to discover in whose bosom it resides than 
experience : but as this expjerience cannot fuUy be 
acquired till the connexion is already formed, affec- 
tion is apt to t;ikc the lc;id of judgment, and render 
a previous trial iiupossible. It is the part of pru- 
dence, therefore, to restrain a predilection from 
carrying us precipitately into the arms of a new 
friend, before we have, in some degree at least, put 
his moral qualifications to the test, A very incon- 
siderable article of money may be suflScient to 
prove the levity of some men^s professions of Mendr 
ship ; whilst a much larger sum in contest will be 
necessary to shake the constancy of others. But 
should there be a few, perhaps, who arc actuated 
by too generous a spirit to suffer any pecuniary 
interest to stand in competition witli the claims of 
amity, yet vvliere shall we find the man who will 
- not readily surrender his friendship to his ambdtiont 
when they happen to interfere 1 Human nature is, 
in general, mibh too weak to resist the chaiins 
which sunronnd these glittering temptations; and 
men are apt to flatter themselves, that although 
they should acquire wealth or power by violatnig 
the duties of friendship, the world will be too much 
dazzled by the splendour of the objects to take 
notice of the unworthy sacrifice tliey make to obtain 

them : and hence it is, that realf unfeigned amity^ is 
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BO seldom to be met with among those who are en- 
gaged in the pursuit or possession of the honours and 
the oSKses of the commonwealth* 

To mention another species of trial, which few 
Mkewfse haTO the firmness to sustain ^— -how severe 
is it thought by the generality of mankind to take a 
voluntary share in the calaiinUes of others ! And 
yet it is in the hour of adversity, as Enniiis well 
observos, thnt Friendship mu^^t principally prove 
her truth and strength. In short, the deserting of * 
a friend in his distress, and the neglecting of him in 
one^ own prosperity, are the two tests which dis* 
cover the weakness and instability of most connex* 
kms of this natnre. To preserve, therefore, in tbose 
seasons of probation an immoveable and uushaJcen 
fidelity, is a virtue so exceedingly rare, that I had 
almost called it more than human. 

The crreat support and secnrity of that invariable 
constancy and st(>adiness which I require in a friend 
is a strong and delicate sense of honour ; for there 
can be no reliance on any man, who is totally unin- 
fluemsed by that principle, or in whom it opiates 
tat fbintly. It is essential also, in cider to form a 
permanent connexion, that the object of <mr choice 
should not only have the same general turn of nund 
with our own, but possess an open, artless, and in- 
genuous temper ; for where any one of those quali- 
ties are wanting, vain would it be to expect a lasting 
and faitliful attachment. True friendsliip, indeed, 
is absolutely inconsistent with every species of 
artifice and dupUcfty ; and it is e(]iiaiiy impossible 
it shonU be maintaiiied between persons whose 
dispositions and general modes of thinking do not 
perfectly accord. I must add, as another requisite 
for that stability T am speakinir of, that the party 
should neither be capable of takiiig an ill-natured 
satisfaction in reprehendiiuj t ho frailties of his friend, 
nor easily induced to credit those imputations with 
which ti^ malice of others majr Baperm him. 

8 A8 
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These reflections sufficiently confirm that positiou 
1 set out with in this conversation, when I asserted 
that true friendship can only be found among the 
yjnrtoous: for, in the first place^ 6iiw>erity is so 
essential a quality in formiiig % good, or, if yon 

ease, a wise man, (for they are ccnitiaTertible 
ma,) that a perami of tiiat cnaracter woifld deem 
it more generous to be a declared enemy, than to 
conceal a rancorous heart under a smooth brow; 
and, in the next, the same generous simplicity of 
heart would not onlv induce him to vindicate his 
friend against the accus.dion of others, but render 
him incapable of cherishing m his own breast that 
little snqneicmB temper, wbich ia ever apt to take 
oflTenoe, and perpetually duscoyering some im^ginaiy 
violation of amity. 

Add to this, that hia conversation and address 
ought to be sweetened with a certain ease and po- 
liteness of hinguage and manners, that w^onderfully 
contribute to heighten and improve the rehsh o{ 
this interconrse. A sfrlenm, severe demonnour, may 
be very proper, I confess, in certain characters, to 
give them tiiMr proper impression; but friendship 
should wear a more pleacong aspect, and at all times 
appear with a complacent, arable, anid nnconsteaiaed 
countmance. 

And here I cannot forbear taking notice of an 
extraordinary (]nestiun, which some, it seems, have 
considered as not altogether witiiout difficulty. It 
has been asked, — Ts the pleasure of acquiring a new 
friend, supposing him endued with virtues which 
render him deserving our choice, preferable to tbs 
satis&c t i on of possessing an old one t On 1^ same 
aoconnt, I presume, as we prefer a ^oung horse to 
<me that is grown old in our service : for never, 
sm'ely, was there a doubt proposed more unworthy 
of a rational mind! It is not with friendships as 
with acquisitions of most other kinds, which, after 
frequent eiyoyment, are generally attended witti 
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Miietf : on tte ecmbwjrv tito longer we prea^fvie 
tbeoi, like those sorts of wine that will bear age, 

the more relishinc;' and valuable they become. Ac- 
43ordingly, the pro; erb justly says, that one must 
.«at many a peck of salt with a man before he can 
have sufficient opportunities to approve himself a 
thorough frieod* Not that new coinnexions are to 
be declined, provided appearances indicate that in 
due time ttey may ripen into the happy fruits of a 
well-contracted amity. Old firiendships, howevert 
certainly have a claim to the superior degree of our 
esteem, were it for no other reason tlian from that 
powerful imjiiTssiou which iuicient lialiitudes of 
every kind naturally make on the huaiau lieart. To 
have recourse once more to the liKlicrous instance I 
just now suggested; — who is there that would not 
pvefer a horse, whose paces he had been long accus- 
tomed to, before one that was new and untrained to 
Us hand t Even things inanimate lay a strong bold 
4m the mind, by the mere force of cctstom ; as is 
observable in tliat rooted affection we bear towards 
those places, tliouirh never so wild and uncultivated, 
in which a considerable part of our earlier days 
have hvcn passed. 

It frequently happens that there is a great dis- 
parity between intimate friends both in point of 
rank and talents : now, under these circumstanceay 
be who has tiie advantage should never appear 
sensible of his superiority. Thus Scipio, who sfood 
distinguished in the little group, if I may so call it, 
of our select associates, never discovered in his 
behaviour the least consciousness of his pre-emir 
nence over Philus, Hupilins, Meniniius, or any other 
of Ins particular comiexions, who were of subordi- 
nate abilities or station: and with regard to his 
tnrotheTf Q. Maxtmust who, although a man of great 
Bierit, and his semor, was by no means eompmUe 
wiih Scipio; he alwaya treated him with as mnoh 
deference and regard as if he had advanced as tSeyr 
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beyoftd hitn in everjr ofher article as mpoixtt of yean: 
In ahrnt, it was Ma constant endeavonr to raise all his 

friends into an equal degree of consequence with 
himself : aud his example well deserves to be imi- 
tated. VV iiatever excellences, therefore, a m^n may 
possess, in respect to his vu'tue?^, his intellectual 
endowments, or the accidental favours of fortune, 
he ought generously to communicate the benefits 
of them with his friends and family. Agreeably to 
these pdnciples^ should he happm to he descended 
ftom an obsemre ancestry, and see any of his rela- 
tions in distressed circumstances, or that require the 
assistance of his superior power or abilities, it is 
incumbent on laiu to employ his credit, his riches, 
and his talents, to snpj)ly their respective deficien- 
cies, and reflect back on them every honour and 
advantage they are capable of receiving. Dramatic 
writers, when the fabulous hero of their play, after 
having been educated under some poor shepherd, 
ignorant of his true parent, is discovered to be of 
royal lineape, or the offspring, perhaps, of some 
celestial divinity, always think it necessary to ex- 
hibit the noble youth ns still retaining a grateful 
aflfection for the lionest rustic to whom he had so 
long supposed himself ii^.dehted for his birth ; but 
how much more are these sentiments due to him, 
who has a legitimate claim to his fiUal tenderness 
and respect ! In a word, the most sensible satisfac- 
Hon that can result from advantageous distinctions 
of every sort, is in the pleasure a well-constituted 
mind must feel, by exerting them for the benefit of 
every individual to whom he stands related, either 
by the ties of 1. indred or amity. 
' But if he, who, on account of any of those supe- 
riorities which I have mentioned, appears the most 
conspicuous figure in the circle of his friends, ought 
by no means to discover, in his behaviour towards 
them, the least apparent sense of the eminence on 
which he stands ; so neither should they, on the 
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.ftcticm in seeing mm time exalted above ttiera. B 

must be acknowledged, however, that in mtnations 
of this kind, the latter -dve too apt to be unreasonable 
in their expectations; to complaiii that their friend is 
not sufficiently attentive to their interest, and some- 
times even to break out into open remonstrances ; 
•especially if they thiak they are entitled to plead the 
merit of any considerable seryices^ to strengthen 
rtheir respective claime. But to be capable of re* 
jproaebinff a man with the obligations yon have 
loonferred on him, is a disposition exceedini?ly con- 
:templible and odious; it is liis part, indeed, not to 
'forget the good offices he has received; but ill, 
certainly, would it become his friend to be the 
^monitor for that purf)08e. 

It is not sulhcient, therefore, merely to behave 
with an easy condescension towards those- friends 
who are of less considerable note than one's self; it 
is incumbent on him to bring them forward, and» aa 
nmch as possible, to raise their consequence. The 
apprehension of not being treated with sufficient 
regard sometimes creates much uneasiness in this 
connexion ; and those tempers are most liable to be 
disquieted by this suspicion that are inclined to 
entertam too low an opinion of their own merit. It 
is the _party .tbegefore» of a generous and benevolent 
snindto endeavour to relieve his friend from the 
mortification of these humiliating sentiments, not 
Gofy by professions, but by essential services. 

The proper measure by which these services 
ought to be regulated must be taken partly from 
the extent of our own power, and partly from what 
the person, who is the object of our particular affec- 
tion, has abilities to sustain : for how unlimited 
soever a man's authority and influence might be, it 
would be impossible to raise indiscriminately all his 
fir^ds by turns into the same honounJble stations : 
Ham Scipio, aUhongh he had sufficient interest to 
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procure the consular dignity for Piiblius Rutilius, 
could not perform the same c^ood office for Lucius, 
the brother of that coni=!ul. But even admitting;' that 
you had the jirbitrary disposal of every dignity of 
Ih© state, still it would he necessary well to ex- 
amine whether your friend's talents were eqnal to 
his ambition, and snflSciently qualified trim to dis- 
charj^e l^e duties of the post in question, with credit 
to himself and advantage to the public. 

It is prupcT to observe, that in statino: the duties 
and obligations of friendship, llio.sc iatunvicies alone 
can justly be taken into consideration which are 
formed at a time of life when men^s characters are 
decided, and their judgments arrived at maturity* 
As to the associates of our early years, the com- 
panions and partners of our puerile pleasures zad 
amusements ^-they can by no means, simply on 
that account, be deemed in the number of friends. 
Indeed, if the first objects of our affection had the 
best clcuai to be received into that rank, — our 
nurses and our pedagogues would, certainly, have a 
right to the most considerable share of our regard. 
Some degree of it is unquestionably due to them ; 
but of a kind, however, far different from that which 
is the subject of our present inquiry. The truth is, 
were our early attachments the just foundation of 
amity, it would be impossible that the union should 
ever be penn iinent : for our inclinations and pursuits 
take a different turn, as we advance into riper years ; 
and where these are no longer similar, the true 
ceuKnt of friendship is dissolved : it is the total 
disparity between the disposition and manners of 
the virtuous and the vicious that alone renders their 
coalition incompatible. 

There is a certain intemperate degree of affection 
towards one's fHends, ' which it is necessary to re- 
strain ; as the indulging of it has frequently, and in 
very important situatiojis, proved extremely preju- 
dicial to their interest. To exempli ly aiy meaning 
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Igr an* instanoe teom ancient story ; Neoptolemus 

would iievf^r have had the trlory oi' tuking rroy had 
his frieud Lyconiedes, in w iiose court he had been 
educated, succeeded in hi« too warm and earnest 
sohcitHtions not to hazard his person in that famous 
expedition. There are nuinberiess occasions, which 
may rendeor an absence between friends highly ex- 
pedient ; and to endeavour, from an impatience of 
^ separation, to prevent it, betrays a degree of weak** 
ness inconsistent with that firm and manly spirit, 
without which it is impossible to act up to the cha- 
racter of a true friend: and thi^> is a farther con- 
firmation of the maxim I before insisted on, that in 
a commerce of friendship, mutual requests or con- 
cessions should neither be made nof granted wiUi- 
out due and mature deliberation. 

But to turn our reflections from those nobler alU« 
ances of this kind, which are formed between men 
of eminent and superior virtue, to that lower species 
which occurs in the ordinary intercourse of the 
world. In connexions of this nature, it sometimes 
unfortunately happens tliat circumstances arise 
which reader it expedient for a man of honour to 
break with his friend : some latent vice, perhaps, or 
concealed iU humour unexpectedly discovers itself 
in his behaviour either towards his friends tbem- 
selves, or towards others, which cannot be over- 
looked without participating his disgrace. The 
most advisable and prudent conduct in situations of 
this kind is to suffer the intimacy to wear out by 
silent and insensible degrees; or, to use a strong 
expression, which I remember to have fallen from 
Cato on a similar occasjon. the hands of friendship 
should be gradually united, rather than suddenly 
cut asunder * always supposing, however, that the 
ofli^nce is not of so atrocious a nature as to render 
an absohite and iounediate alisiiation indiflpeniMibiy 
wquisite for one's own honour. 



it is not unu8ual '(for I am still speaking ef 
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eommon M&o&MtpB) itat ^scmioBftr arise ttam 
some 0ktnim*diiiary change of mattnetB or sralk 

ments, or from some oonlrariety of opinions with 
respect to public ;irtairs, the parties at variance 
should be much ou tlieir ^ard lest their behaviour 
towards each other should give the world occasioif 
to remark that they have not only ceased to be 
oordial friendQi but are become inveterate enemies^ ^ 
tot nothing is more indecent than to appear in open 
war with a maSt with whom one has formerly lini 
on tenns of faniliarity and good fetto wshm. 

Seipio estranged himself from Quintns PompeitrSf 
you well know, solely ou my account; as the dis- 
sensions which arose in the republic alienated liim 
also from my colleague Met( Ihis: but in both in- 
stances he preserved the dignity of his character, 
and never suffered himself to be betrayed into the i 
toast improper warmth of resentment 

On the whole, then, the first great caution in ttii» j 
commerce shoidd be, studiously to ayoid all ocoa- 
mom of disoofd ; hut if any should necessarily arise, 
the next is, to manage the quarrel with so much 
temper and moderation, that the flame of friendship 
shall appear to have gently subsided, rather than to 
have been violently extinguished ; but above all, 
whenever a dissension happens between the parties, 
they should be particulary on their guard against 
iiRlulging a virulent animosity ; as a spirit of this 
eisaspernted kind, "vi^m mireslrained, is apt to break 
t^tOk into expressioius of the most matevolent con- 
tmiely and reproach. In a case of this nature, if 
the language sliould not be too insulting to be borne, 
it will bo prudent, in consideration of their former ^ 
friendship, to receive it without a return; for by this 
forbearance, the reviler and not the reviled, will ap- 
pear the person that most deserves to be condemned. 

The sure, and indeed the oidy sure means to 
escape the several errois WBd inconvenienees I fasire 
pobaisA out, is, ift lbs fifst ffi^ nem tartilgr to 
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isagftga io fewwidfihipf^ ; aady m tt»B mart, act to tmter 
Info fhem with those who ace aawefHif of theoon- 

nexion. Now he alone is worthy whose personal 

merit, iiuk pendent ufuli other considerations, ren- 
ders liiin the just ^object of allVction and esteem. 
Characters of this sort, it must bv c(;nfessed, are ex- 
tremely rare, as indeed r very other species of excel- 
lence generally is ; nothing being more uncommoa 
than to meet with what is perfect; in its kind in any 
fiutyect whatever. But thd nuafoijtame is, tint tiie 
generality of th^ world have no cimeaptkiii any 
other merit than what may be tamed to intoreat ; 
they love their friends on the same principle, and 
ill the same prupui uon, as they love their flocks and 
theirherds; giviiig jii>t su inuchof their regard to each 
as equal to the prohts they respectively produce. 

Hence it is they are for ever strauixers to the 
aweet complacencies of that generous amity, which 
qpringa from those natural instincts originally im^ 
presg^ on the httmsoi aoulf and is simply desirable 
for its own abstrootsd and intrinsio rwm. To con- 
vince them, however, of the possiUe eietoleitce at 
least, and powerful ellicacy, of an atlcction utterly 
void of all mercenary motives, — they need only be 
referred to wiiat passes in their own bosoms : for 
the love which every man bears to himself does 
not, certainly, flow from any expected recompense 
cur reward, hut solely from that pure and innate re-^ 

Surd which sach individual feels for his own person, 
ow if the same ki^ of affimrtton be not tnuK^rred 
ipto friendships it will to in vmn to hope tor a trae 
friend ; as a true friend is no ottiacv in oflteet, than a 
second self. 

To these reflections we may add, th?it if two dis- 
tinct principles universally prevail throughout the 
whole animal creation ; in the first place, that love 
aCself whioh is common to every s^sitive being} 
Wd in the ni|Kt, a certaia degree itf somal affection, 
b; which eve^ ^dividual efttewne nwiiop is ted 
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to herd with its kind ; — how much more strongly 
, has Nature infused mto the heart of man, together 
With a princ iple of self-love, this herdin? disposition! 
By the lutttn- he is powerfully impelled, not unly to 
unite with his species in general, but to look out for 
80im particular associate, with whom be vndnf be 80 
intimiiStely Idended in sentimeilts end inclinations, as 
ta form> i had almort saidi one soul in two bodies. 

TkbB genecnlitf of mankind are so unreasonable, 
not to aay mtagmt, as to require tfiat their fnends 
should be formed by a more perfect model than 
themselves are able or willin*^ to imitate : whereas 
the first endeavour slionld be to acquire yourself 
those moral excellences which constitute a virtuous 
charactert and then to find an associate whose good 
qualilaes reflect back the true image of your own. 
Tluia wwU tbe £air fabric of friendship be erected on 
thai iMomaneUB faaBia» which I have so repeatedly 
rooooeiniondsd in Oe eonrse of thfe faiqmry? ftoiir 
what should endangor its stabihty, when a mutuzd 
affection between the parties is blended" with prin- 
ciples that raise them above those mean passions, 
l)y whicli the greater part of the world are usually 
governed] Being equally actuated by a strong sense 
of justice and equity, they will at all ^^times equally 
be waiom to osert Ibeir QtmoBt powers in the ser- 
vioo of aaoh other; well uaiiTOd thnt nothing will 
evet be cequred^ on either aide, Inconaistent with 
the diolateeof trntti imd homrar. In con8e<iuenco 
of these principles, they will not orfly love, but 
revere each other : I say revere ; for where reve- 
rence does not dwell with affection, amity is be- 
reaved of her noblest and most graceful ornnment. 

It is an error, thc.refore, that leads to the most 
pernicious consequences,, to imagine that the laws 
of friendship supersede those of moral oldigation, 
and justify a partieipatiaEtt with Uoentiousness said 
debanoherjr. Natme has somi the seed of tiiat so^ 
eial 9iBMtoim in the heart of man toft paipeaes fir 
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j» indeed incapaMe of rWiig to ^ same height n 
.when aets in conjunction with an affectionate 

and animating compainoii of her generous ellbrts. 
They who are thus leagued inreciprocai support and 
encouragement of each other's moral ambition may 
be considered as setting out together, in tiie best 
company and surest road, towards those desirable 
obyects in whioh Nature hm placed the snpreme fs- 
Uekty of man. Yes, my frieodSf I will repjeat it ag&in; 
an amit^ enMbied'by these esalted iniiicapliea^ aiid 
direeted to these faouiAble purposes, leads to hmimir 
and to giory, and is productive, at the same time, of 
that sweet isatisfaction and comphicency of mind, 
which, in conjunction with the two foraier, essen- 
tially constitute real happiness. Ho, therefore, who 
means to acquire these great i^nd ultimate beatitudes 
o£ human life^must receive tham from the hands of 
virtue ; as neither liteadship, or anght else deserv- 
edly valuable, can possibly be obtamed without 
ber inflaeuce and iutenrentioii; for tbsy who pe«w 
GOade themse)v«M» that they tmy possess a* true 
friend, at least where moral merit has no share in 
producing the connexion, will find themselves mis- 
erably deceived whenever some severe misfortune 
shnll give them occasiou to make the decisive ex- 
pernnent. 

It is a maxim, then, which cannot too frequently 
aor too etioi^y be ifi&eulcated, that in forming the 
attachment we are qiieaking of, we shoidd nmet 
suffer affection to take root m cm hearts hefm 
judgmaut has time to interpose for ia no droum* 
stance of our lives can a hasty and inconsiderate 
choice be attended witli more fatal consequences. 
But the folly is, that we genejaily forbear to deUbe- 
rate till consideration can nothing avail ; and hence 
it is, that after the association has been habitually 
faxa^^ and many jgood ofiicesi perhapsp have beea 
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mutually inteMiiaiiged, smMi tateot flMr toomw 

visible, and the union which was precipitately ce- 
mented is no less suddenly dissolved. Now this 
inattention is the more blameworthy and astonish- 
inof, as friendship is the only article, among the 
diioferent objects of human pursuits, the value and 
taipoitance of winch is unanimously, and without 
ny eiceeptioQ, aduiowlei^gped: I say the only article ; 
tot etraii Virlue herself is aot toauveisally held in 
esteem \ and there ate many who reptesMt aU her 
high pretenskms as mere aii^Betatien mi osteRtflh 
tious parade: there are, too, whose moderate desires 
are satisfied with humble meals and lowly roofs, 
and wlio look oa riches with sovereign contempt. 
How many are there who think that those honoxirs, 
urtiieh i&fiame the ambition of others, are of all hu- 
leaik VBnities the most frivolous! in tike manner, 
ffasot^liOQat all tira iseet of those several ofagecis 
vAdxAi divide the passioiis of mankind, what some 
oMiire, okiMrs meet heartily despise : 'whereas, with 
respect to friendship, there are not two different 
opinions ; the active and the ambitious, the retired 
and the contemplative, even the sensualist himself, 
if he would indiilg-e his appetites with any degree of 
reliiiement, unanimously acknowledge that, without 
ft^sotehipi life can have no true enjoyment. She in* 
sinuates herself, indeed, by I know not what irre- 
sistible charm, into the bsarts of every rank and 
elass of men, and orixes in all the vattoue modes 
and arrangcmrafils of hnmn ttfe. Were there a m«Hi 
in the world of so morose and acrimonious a dispo- 
sition, as to shun (agreeably to what we are told of 
a certain Timon of Athens) all communication with 
his species; even such an odious misanthropist 
could not endure to be excluded from one associate, 
at least« before whom he might discharge the whole 
raneomr and vtrolenoe of his heart. The truth is, 
if we eonld suppose ourselves transported by some 
divimtyiiitoasbliMlde, replete with allthedwcaeies 
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which the heart of mail could desire, but se cluded 
at the same time from every possible intercourse 
with our kificU Uiere is not a pMBOO in tbe world of 
80 unsocial* aiod savage a iemp&t, as to be copabley 
milder tlieso forlcm ciroiiaistaiieQB» of teiiajm^ my 
ODjoyni0iit» Aceoidingly, uotluiig is more tnie tban 
what Arcb3rtas of TarentaiOf if I mistake not, is 
reported to have said ; — That were a man to be car^ 
ried up into heaven, and the beauties of universal 
natnre displayed to his view, he would receive but 
little {'loasure from the wonderful scene, if there 
were none to whom he might relate the crlori(;s he 
bad behekL Haoaaii nature, indeed, ia so ooastituted 
as to be incapable of lonely satisfactions : man, like 
ttiose plants which are formed to embrace othera^ 
is led bjr aa instinctive impulse to redine on his 
species ; and he finds his happiest and most eecure 
support in the arms of a faitliful friend. But al* 
though in tliis instance, as in every other, Nature 
points out her tendencies by a variety of unambigU'* 
ous notifies, and prochiitns her meaning in the most 
emphutical language ; yet, 1 know not bow it is, we 
seem strangely blind to her clearest sigasil»t and 
deaf to her loudest voice. 

The offices of friendsliip are so numerous, and of 
aueh different kindSt*ibat many little dtsgairts nuqr 
arise in the exercise of them, which a man of trae 
good senae will either avoid, extenuate, or be con- 
tented to bear, as the nature and circumstances of 
the case may render most expedient : but there is 
one particular duty wliich may frequently occur, and 
wbicb b^ will at all hazards of offence discharge, as 
it is never to foe superseded aontiatantly with the 
trutJi and fidelity he owes to the connexioin^ I mean 
the duty of admonishing and even wproving his 
friend ; — ^an office which, vhenevw it is afibction? 
ately exercised should be kindly received. It mnirt 
be confessed, however, that the remark of my dra- 
iUjaUc kimd is too frequently verirtedj who observe^ 
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m his Andria, that^bsequiousness conciliates friends, 
but truth rreates eiieniies. "WTien truth proves the 
bane of friendship, we mr>y have reason, indoed, to 
be sorry for the unnatural consequence ; but we 
should have eaisse to be more sorry, if we soffiered 
a ftirad, by a etdpeble tadiilgeiiee, to expose liie 
diaracter to just reproacSL On these deMcate <icca- 
siOM, howevei*, we shoald be particataily caiefifl to 
deliver our advice or reproof without the least 
appearance of acrimony or insult. Let our obse- 
quiousness (to repeat the si^iiicant expression of 
Terence) extend as far as srentleness of manners 
and the rules of good breeding require ; but far let 
it be from seducing w to flatter either vice or rois- 
eondnct; a meanness on worthy, not only of every 
man who claims to Umself the title of inend, bot of 
every liberal and ingenuous mind. Shall we live 
with a friend on tlie same cautions terms we mnst 

submit to live with a tyrant? Desperate, indeed, 
nnist that man's liioral disorders be, who shuts his 
ears to the voice of truth, when delivered by a sin- 
rorc and afTectionate monitor! It was a f?aying of 
Gato (and he had many that well deserved to be 
remembered) that some men were more obliged to 
their inveterate enemies than to their complaisant 
ftiends ; as they freqnmtly heard tlie troth from the 
one, bnt ne^r from the other. In fiiiort, the grrat 
absurdity is, that men are apt, in the inetmces under 
consideration, to direct both their dislike and their 
approbation to the wrong object : they hate the admo- 
nition, and love the vice ; whereas they ought, on the 
contrary, to hate the vice, and love the admonition. 

As nothing, therefore, is more suitable to the ge- 
nins and spirit of true friendship than to give and 
receive advk^ ; to give it, I mean, with freedom, 
but without rudeness, and to receive it, not only 
without reluctance, but with patience ; so nothing m 
more injurious to the connexion than flattery, com- 
pliment, or adulation. I multiply these equivalent 
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teiTOs fti order to mark with Rtron?er omphnsis the 
detestable and dangerous character of those pre- 
tended friends, who, strangers to the dictates of 
tmikj constantly hold the language which they are 
sore will be most aiceeptabie : tmt if counterfeit ap- 
pearances of every species are base and dishonest 
attempts to impose on the judgment of the unwary, 
thc\^ arc more peculiarly so in a coiiuiicrce nf amity, 
and absolutely repugnant to the vital priiiciple of 
that sacred relation; lor, witli'jul sincerity, friend- 
ship is a mere name, th;tt has neither nieaninn: nor 
efficacy. It is the essential property of this alliance 
to form so intimate a coalition between the parties, 
that they seem to be actuated, as it were, by one 
eommon spirit : hot it is impossible that this tmitgr 
af mind shoold be produced when there is one of 
them in which it does not subsist even in his own 
person; who, with a duplicity of soul which sets 
lain at perpetual variance with himself, assumes op- 
posite sentiments and opinions, as is most conve- 
nient to his present purpose. Nothing in nature, 
indeed, is so pUaut and versatile as the genius of ^ 
flatterer, who always acts and pretends to think in 
eonftsrtmty, not only to the will and inoliimtion, but 
even to tte lookisr and countenance of another. Like 
Onatho in the play, he 4;an prevail with himself to 
say either " yes" or " no," as best suits the occasion; 
and he lays it down as his general maxim never to 
dissent from the company. 

Terence exposes this baseness of soul ui tlie per- 
son of a contemptible parasite ; but how much more 
eontemptible does it appear when exhibited in the 
conduct of one who dares usurp the name of friend! 
The uisoMsf is, that there are many Gnattiosi of a 
iliiieh siuwriOT rank and consequence^ to be met 
with in the commerce of the world ; and it is from 
this class of flatterers that the greatest danger is to 
be apprehended, as the poison they administer re* 
c^iven additional i>treaglk and efficacy from the 
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hand that conveys it. Nevertbetess, a mm «f food 
sense and discernment, ii litt will exc rt the rcquibiie 
attention, will always be able to distinsniish the 
compiaisaiil iruna the .siricere friend, with the same 
certainty that he may, in any other subject, perceive 
tba jdifierence between the counterfeit ajid the 
genuiiie. It is (jboemble in the general asseiabUee 
of ttie people^ composed as tbey are of the oiost 
igDoraat psut of the eommiiiiity, that even the popor 
lace know how to discriminate the soothing, ii»idt« 
ous orator, whose only aim is to acquire popularity, 
fiOiii the firm, inflexible, and undesigninj? patriot. 
A renuii kable instance of this kind lately i!p|}eared, 
when Caius Papirius proposed a law to enable the 
tribunes, at the expiration of their orhce, to be re- 
elects Sot the eosuiug year ; on which he employed 
every insinuating art of address to seduce and cap- 
fjame the ears of the midtitode. Kot to mantkm 
the part I took ''my on that occasion, it was 
opposed by Scipio with such a commanding flow of 
eloquence, and invincible strength of reason, that 
thi^ popular law wa;s rejected by the very populace 
themselves. But you were present at the debate, 
and his speech is in every boay's hands. I camiot 
forbear giving you another instance likewise, al- 
tbPMgh it is one particularly relating to myself. Yoa 
0^ remember, that in the consulate of Lncios Man» 
cinos and Quintns MaximnSf the brother of Scipiot 
a very popular law was moved by Caius Lieimue^ 
who proposed that the imvilege of electing to the 
SLacerdotal offices should be transferred from the 
respective colleges to the general assenibiie.s of the 
people : and let me remark, by the way, it was on 
this occasion that Licinius, in complaisance to the 
people, first introduced the practice of addressing 
them with kis back turned on the senate>house, 
UjfeverthelesSt the pious reverence which is due to 
every circimistance that concerns the wor^p of 
the iquoortal g^eds^ together with the argumento by 
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which I exposed the i mp r op r w ty of his moteooi 
prevaited over all the spedoias colourings of his 
l^maiible omloiy^ This affair was a^tated daring 
Itty pretof ship ; asfed I was not ehosen oof^nd tiu 
ftfis years afterward : so that it is evident T ow^ 
my success more to the force of tiuth thaii to the 
influence of stat ion. 

Now if in popular assemblies, a scene of all 
others, in winch fiction and fallacious representa- 
tions have the greatest scope, and are usually em- 
ployed with the most success, Truth, when feiriy 
stated and properly enforced, coidd th» prevail, 
with how much more reason may she expect to be 
I^Tonrably heard in an ifrtercourse of friendaliip, tite 
very essence whereof depend© on sincerity ! Ill a 
commerce of this nature, indeed, if you are not per- 
mitted to see into the most hidden recesses of your 
friend's bosom, and do not with equal unreserve lay 
open to him the full expotsure of your own, there 
can be no just ground for confidence on either side, 
nor even sufficient evidence that any sdfectim sub- 
sists between you. With respect, however, to that ^ 
particular deviation from truth, which is the object 
<tf 'our present con^eratton, it must be acknoww 
led^d that, noxious as flattery is, no man was ever 
infected by it who did not love and encourage the 
offering. Accordingly, there is no turn of mind so 
liable to be tainted by this sort of poison as a dis- 
position to entertain too high conceit of one's own 
merit. I must confess, at the same time, that con- 
scious virtue cannot be void of self-esteem, as well 
knowing her own worth, and how aaniable her tawt 
appears: but the pretenders to virtue are nmch 
more numerous timn the really inirtuous ; and it is 
of the former only that I am now speaking. Men of 
that character are particuhirly delighted with adula- 
lation, as confirming their title, they imagine, to the 
merit they so vainly claim. 

It appears, then, Uiat genuine Iriend^p cannot 
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vomMy exist where one of the parties is imwinffig 
w hear twth, md fee otber ia eqgrity indiapwed to 
speak it Friende of fhta kind are by no aoeaiis 

uncommon in the -world ; and, indeed, there could 
be neither propriety nor humour in the character 
of a parasite, as exhibited by our comic writers, 
were a vaina^lorious soldier, for exaiiiple, never to 
be met witli m real life, ^^ hen the braggart captciin 
in the piav asks Gnatho, ^Did Thais return wm 
many thanks, sny you an arilesa man would have 
ffaniffhl it auffifiiQiit to aaawer, ^iSmyf but the 
O ttMiMtt sycophant rephes, ^ Immeoae, uuuaaen- 
Ue?^ tor a akflftd flatterer ' perfectly wdl knows 
that a pleasing circumstance can never be too much 
exaggerated in the opimou uf the person on whom 
he means to practise. 

But altl]()ui|h flattery chiefly operates on those 
whose vanity encourages and invites the exercise 
of itf yet tbaae are not the only sort of men on 
wbom it may impose. There is a delicate and te^ 
teed spedesof adiriatioD, against which syoii better 
Qoderstaiidiiigs may not improperly be oautloiftad* 
Gross and open otiseqniousness can deceive none 
but fools; but there is a latent and more ensnaring 
manner of insinuation, against which a man of sense 
ought to be particiilaiiy on his rru;ird. A flritterer 
of this uisidious and concealed kind will frequently 
gain his point even by opposition : he will affect to 
maintain opinions ivhkh he does not hold, and dis^^ 
pute in order to give vou the credit of a victory: 
rat nothing is more humihatiiig than to be thw 
egregiondy diq^ ! It is neeesaaryt therefore, to 
exert the ntSAOst attention apfainst fdling into these 
covert snares, le»t we should have reason to sa}^ 
with one of the characters in the Heiress,* ''Never 
was old dotard on the stage so finely played on as I 
have been bv von to-dav.** This, indeed, would be 
to exhibit the mortifying personage of om of those 
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tidieiAMid old men in our oomedieBy who UaUm with 
ewy faith to every specious tale contrived to im- 
pose on their credulity. But I have insensibly 
wandered fVuia the principal object I had in view ; 
and instead of proceeding to consider friendship as 
it appears in perfect chnracters, (perfect, I mean, 
as far as is consistent with the £raiUy of faBmaa 
i^ture,) I am taUcing of it as i| is seen hi the vaia 
and fffivotoua connexions of the workL I return 
therefore to the original sutgect of our conv^rsatiooi 
and whiehitisnownme todraw towards aeonclusion. 

It is virtue, yes, — let me repeat it ae^ain, it is virtue 
alone liiat can give birtli, strengtii, and permanency 
to friendship: lor vntiic is a uniform and steady 
principle, ever acting consistently with itself. Tiiey, 
whose souls are warmed by its generous llame, not 
only improve their common ardour by comnraoioa'' 
tion, but naturally kindle into that pure affection of 
tito heart towaids each otbsTf whieh isdistii^ruisbefil 
hy the name of amity, and is wholly unmixed wift 
every kind and degree of selfish considerations^ 
But although genuine friendship is solely the ofJ» 
spring of pure good will, and no motive of advantage 
or utility has the least share in its prodnctujn, yet 
many very beneficial coii.sec|nences result from it, 
how little soever those consequences are the objects 
priiTiarily in view. Of this disinterested nature wae 
ttet affection which, in ttie earlier season of mf 
life, united me with those venerable oU vom^ Piaii-^ 
' lus, Cato^ and Gallusi as also with Nasiooi and 6iae<* 
chus, the father-in4aw of my late honoured and 
lamented friend. That the principle T have assigned 
is really the leading motive of true fric ndship, be- 
comes still more evident when the coimexion is 
formed between men of equal years ; as in that 
wbioh subsisted between Scipio, Furius, Kupilius, 
Mummius, and aveelf. Not that old men may not 
ti»o find a gwerous satisfaction in hving on tenw 

of diabtf^ei^ itttlm^ 
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the hQ|iiiilieB& to experience in the friendeiiab I 
eiDjoy, nat only with both of you and Q. Tobw.i,out 
wm with Pimius Butiliua and Avdus Virgiaim, who 
are much your jimiorB. One w<ndd msh kideed, to 

preserve those friends thronjs^h all the successive 
periods of our days, with whom we first set out to- 
gether in this our journey through the world: but 
since man holds all his |u)sse?;sion> by a very pre- 
carious and uncertain tenure, we should endeavour, 
w our old friends drop oS^ to repair their loss by 
sew acquisitions ; lest qob sfaoidd be so uoh^w a» 
to stand ia his old a§e, a solitary, imcomecsSed ia> 
dividual, bereaved of every person •whom -he loves, 
and by whom he is beloved : for without a proper 
and particular object on which to exercise the kind 
and benevolent aifections, life is destitute oi every 
enjoyment that can render it justly desirable. 

As to the loss 1 have myself sustained by the 
death of Seipio, who was so middenly and so uneaco 
jiectecUiy analctod from me, he is sbUpreswt in my 
nind^-eyei and praarat h» will ever remaiii : for it 
was hia viitoes tiiat endeared him to my heart; and 
his virtues can never die. But not by me only, who 
had the happiness to enjoy a daily intercourse with 
them, will they be held in perpetual remembrance r 
his name will be mentioned with honour to the 
latest posterity ; and no man will hereafter either 
ineditate oc axooutoany great and laudable a^etve- 
ment without proposing to liimself the condnct af 
Scipio, a^ hia bdg^st nd most animating esam^ 
plat. For myself; amsmff all the Uiesmi^s, ibr 
^hkik I am indebted etfter to mture or to fortune, 
there is not one on which I set so liiLi:h a value as 
the friendship in which I lived with Scipio. In him 
I found a constant associate in public affairs, a faith* 
ful counsellor in private life, and on all occasions 
the conhdential friend from whom my soul received 
her tniart and most aotid aatmfaotions. I am not 
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•slightest cause of offence; and sure I am, that I 
never henrd a word proceed from his lips which I 
bad reason to be sorrjr he had uttered. We not cmXy 
li^ed under the same roof, and eat at the same fru- 
gsd tabfe) bat advanced together through the several 
military senricee ; and even in our travels, as well 
as during our recess into the country, were constant 
and inseparable conipaiiioas ; not to mention that 
we were equally animated with the same ardent love 
of science, and jointly passed every hour of our 

Erivacy and leisure in one common pursuit of useful 
nowledge. If the power of recollecting these 
pleasii^ circumstances had become extinct in me 
at tte same time that he expired, it would have been 
impossible that I could have supported the loss of 
a man whom I so tenderly loved, and with whom I 
was so intimately united: but they are indelibly 
stamped on my mind : and the oftener they recur 
to my thonsrhts, the more lively is the uu])rPssion 
they leave behind them. But were I totally deprived 
of these soothing reflections, my age, however, 
would afford me great consolation; as I cannot, by 
tbe common course of nature, long be separated 
ttom him ; and short pains, how severe soever they 
may prove, may well be endured. 

I have thus laid bcfarc you all that occurs to me 
on the subject, concerning which yon desired my 
sentiments. Let me only again exhort you to be 
well persuaded that there can be no real friendship 
which is not founded on virtuous principles ; nor 
:8ny acquisition, virtae alone excepted, preferable to 
^ true friend. 

END OF CICEBQ. 
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